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DISSERTATIONS 

ON 

INFLAMMATION. 


DISSERTATION  II. 

CONTINUED. 

ON 

SIMPLE  INFLAMMATION, 

And  its  Confequences. 


Of  the  Cure  of  Infammatioti. 

In  attempting  the  cure  of  inflammation, 
or  its  confequences,  we  mufl:  naturally 
be  directed  to  the  means  of  removal,  by 
the  nature  of  the  aclion  itfelf,  and  the 
/ objecfl  which  wc  have  in  view.  The 
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treatment  of  the  inflammatory  acfioit 
may  be  confldered  in  two  points  of 
view  ; fir  ft,  as  tliis  action  confifts  in  pe- 
culiar changes  of  the  natural  aclion, 
which  changes  we  wifli  to  remove  ; and, 
fecondly,^  this  a(5lion  naturally  tends 
to  difappear,  and  produce  other  actions, 
which  require  a peculiar  treatment.  The 
obfervations,  therefore,  which  are  to  be 
made  upon  the  method  of  cure,  may  be 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  different 
terminations  of  inflammation. 

Of  the  'Treatment  necefary  to  procure  Refo'- 

lution. 

- In  the  treatment  of  moft  wounds,  our 
chief  intention  is  to  prevent  the  acceflion 
of  inflammation,  and  .procure  adhefion, 
which  is,  in  one  refpect,  analogous  to  re- 
folution.  When  inflammation  has  taken 


place,  cither  in  v/ounds,  or  in  other  cafes, 
our  great  ohjccl  is,  to  remove  or  Icfren  it 
as  quickly  as  pofhble,  which  we  cflect, 
iirll;,  by  removing  the  exciting  caufes  of 
inflammation,  or  fuch  caules  as  tend  to 
increafe  the  action  ; and,  Iccondiy,  by 
applying  Inch  reme^lies  as  tend  diredly 
to  abate  the  inflammatorv  action. 

Upon  the  propriety  or  removing  the 
exciting  caules,  asid  the  manner  of  doing 
fo,  very  little  requires  to  be  laid.  If  any 
acrid,  or  flimulatlng  fubflance,  has  been 
applied  to  the  fldn,  or  any  extraneous 
body  been  forced  into  it,  thefe  mull  be 
removed  before  the  inflammation  can  be 
refolved  ; becaufe,  if  they  be  allowed  to 
remain,  they  will  keep  up  the  adion  fb 
long,  and  to  fuch  a degree,  that  fuppura- 
tion  wnll  be  produced,  or  gangrene,  if 
the  part  be  very  lenliblc,  (as,  for  iiiflance, 
the  cutis)  or  if  the  exciting  caufe  be  very 
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irritating.  Acrid  fubftances  are  to  be 
removed  by  ablution  with  water,  which 
is  in  general  much  better  than  the  folu- 
tions  which  are  propofed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  chemically  combining  with  the 
acrid  ; becaufe  thefe  generally  are  like- 
wife  acrid,  or  flimulating,  and  increaie 
ftill  more  the  inflammation  which  has 
taken  place,  before  they  can  combine 
with  the  fubftance  which  was  formerly 
applied,  and  become  neutralifed.  This 
may  be  illuftrated  by  the  operations  of 
acids  and  alkalis.  If  heat  have  been  ap- 
plied, fo  as  to  induce  inflammation,  we 
mufl  remove  the  fuperabundant  quantity 
of  heat,  but  mufl:  not  apply  cold  ; be- 
caufe we  then  do  mifchief,  as  will  be  af- 
terwards mentioned. 

When  a fubftance  is  forced  into  the 
Ikin,  fo  as  to  ftimulate  mechanically,  we 
•muft  endeavour  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and 
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pull  it  out ; blit  if  it  have  penetrated  lo 
deep  as  to  make  this  impracticable,  we 
muft  then  enlarge  the  wound,  and  re- 
move it ; becaufe  we  thus  may  enable 
the  wound  to  heal  by  the  firft  intention. 
If,  however,  the  injury  done  be  great,  if 
the  part  be  much  bruifed,  or  the  extra- 
neous fubftances  be  numerous,  we  may 
be  lefs  anxious  about  the  extraction  of 
fuch  as  require  much  trouble  ; becaufe 
the  irritation  which  is  thus  given  will 
tend  to  increafe  the  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, and,  very  probably,  its  extent,  at 
the  fame  time,  that,  from  the  original 
injury,  there  is  little  profpeCt  of  adhe- 
flon  being  procured,  or  fuppuration  pre- 
vented. We  are  then  chiefly  to  fearch 
after,  and  extraCt  foreign  bodies,  when 
we  apprehend  that  their  removal  may 
permit  the  inflammation  to  be  rdblved, 
and  adheflon  to  take  place,  and  when  we 
expcCl  that  their  prefence  will  excite  a 
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greater  aclion  than  our  endeavours  to 
extradl  them  will  do.  This  is  \ rule 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered 
by  every  furgeon,  and  efpecially  by  thofe 
whofe  fituation  makes  them  be  daily 
called  to  take  the  management  of  gun- 
fliot  wounds.  They  are  not  brought  to 
their  patient  to  fhow  how  much  they 
can  do  in  the  way  of  cutting  and  prob- 
ing ; it  is  their  duty  to  adminifler  re- 
lief, and  adt  fo  as  to  prevent  and  abate 
the  inflarnmatory  adlion,  which  they  will 
often  do  mofl  effedlually  by  letting  their 
patient  alone,  and  throwing  alide  their 
ball-fcrews  and  forceps. 

The  circumflance  of  being  in  an  un- 
ufual  htuation,  in  which  the  natural  ac- 
tion cannot  poflibly  be  continued,  is  aHb 
a very  frequent  caufe,  producing  inflam- 
mation, and  preventing  its  refoliition. 
We  ought,  upon  this  principle,  which 
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has  been  formerly  mentioned,  to  endea- 
vour, in  almoft  every  inltance,  to  bring 
the  lldes  of  the  wound  together,  if  an 
wound  has  been  the  exciting  caufe  of  in- 
flammation, by  which  we  fliall  much 
more  readily  prevent  or  overcome  the 
inflammatory  adtion ; becaufe  we  thus 
bring  the  parts  nearly  to  their  natural 
fituation,  with  refpedt  to  interftice,  and 
thus  make  the  organic  particles  be  more 
readily  thrown  out  *.  This  practice 
ought  to  be  puflied  farther  than  is  often 


* Bringing  two  furfaces  in  contacl:,  although  tliey  na- 
turally were  not  fo,  will  have  the  fame  cffciSl.  Thus,  if 
the  fl<in  be  taken  off  the  edges  of  our  fingers,  and  the  fide 
of  the  one  be  applied  to  the  fide  of  the  other,  adhefion  will 
take  place,  and  no  inflammation  will  be  produced.  When 
a part  is  inflamed,  and  one  portion  is  brought  in  contath 
with  another,  we  uniformly  find,  that  the  inflammation  is 
lefs  wliere  the  parts  were  in  contafl  than  clfewhere.  Tims, 
when  the  intcftines  are  inflamed,  the  parts  fnffcr  kail  which 
touch  other  inteftines,  whilll  the  angle  betwixt  the  folds 
is  molt  affedted.  This  fafi;  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Hunter,. 
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clone.  Even  in  many  contufed  wounds  it 
will  be  ufeful ; becaufe,  although  union 
may  not  be  immediately  produced,  yet, 
when  the  contufed  part  is  either  reco- 
vered, or  abforbed,  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion may  be  prevented,  or  removed,  by 
the  refloration  of  the  natural  adlion,  if 
the  part  be  in  abfolute  contadl.  It  muft, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  if  much 
difiiculty  be  experienced  in  bringing  and 
retaining  the  parts  together,  owing  to 
the  fwelling,  from  the  previous  exiftence 
, of  the  difeafed  adlion,  then  our  endea- 
vour will  be  hurtful  ; becaufe  the  irri- 
tation which  we  thus  give,  has  a greater 
power  to  increafe  the  adlion,  than  the 
circumftance  of  the  parts  being  in  con- 
ta6l,  has  to  diminifli  the  inflammation, 
' and  reftore  the  natural  a<5Hon. 


but  explained  upon  the  principle  of  contiguous  fympathj-  ; 
or,  “ a mutual  harmony  being  produced,  which  prevent* 
“ their  being  inflamed.” 
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By  removing,  then,  the  exciting  caufes 
jot’  inflammation,  before  the  aftion  be  in- 
duced, we  lhall  frequently  prevent  it  al- 
together from  being  formed  ; but,  even 
although  we  fliould  be  difappohited,  we, 
by  this  removal,  render  the  dileafe  mild- 
er,' lefs  extenhve,  and  much  more  ealily 
overcome ; tor,  as  long  as  the  exciting 
caufes  continue  to  operate,  it  is  impol- 
fible  to  procure  refolution  ; but  the  ac- 
tion will  be  kept  up  until  fome  other 
termination,  or  coiifequence,  be  induced. 
But,  although  we 'thus  prevent  the  afliou 
from  being  raifed  to  lb  great  a degree  as 
it  otherwife  would  be,  yet  we  do  not  im- 
mediately overcome  or  deltroy  it  ; be^ 
caufe  the  adlion,  when  once  induced, 
has,  like  every  other  ablion,  a tendency 
to  continue  for  fome  time  after  its  caule 
is  withdrawn.  This  continuance  may 
be  longer  or  Ihortcr,  according  to  circum- 
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fiances,  and  jts  termination  may  be 
more  or  lefs  unfavourable.  We  are, 
therefore,  under  the  necefhty  of  employ- 
ing fuch  remedies  as  have  a power  of 
diredlly ’diminifhing  or  removing ' this 
adlion.  It  has,  however,  been  doubted, 
whether  they  ought,  in  every  inftarice, 
to  be  employed ; or,  in  other  'words, 
whether  refolution  ought  uniformly  to 
, be  defired.  ,It  has,  for  inflance,  been 
deemed  unfafe.to  check  thofe  inflamma- 
tions which  depended  upon  a general  or 
conflitutional  fpecific  difeafe,  or  occurred 
during  its  exiflence.  But  this  opinion^ 
which  was  evidently  founded  upon  the 
flippofition  of  the  operation  of  morbid 
humours,  cannot  be  maintained,  now 
that  this  is  given  up.  Granting  inflam- 
mation, in  every  one  of  thefe  cafes,  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  general  difeafe,  and 
to  exifl  as  a fymptom  of  it,  no  harm  can 


II 

accrue  from  refolving  it  ^ ; becaufe,  if 
the  inflammation  have  once  taken  place, 
the  full  effect  of  the  general  difeafe  is 
produced,  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
affedted  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  termi- 
nation of  this  inflammation,  unlefs  it  be 
proved,  that  fome  humour  be  fent  there 
to  be  concocted  and  thrown  out.  In 
many  inftances,  inflammation  occurs  in 
a general  difeafe,  merely  as  an  accidental 
circumftance ; but,  even  in  thofe  cafes 
where  the  local  inflammation  is  moft  de- 
cidedly dependent  on  the  general  action, 
and  is  perhaps’  effential  to  it,  we  find, 
that  no  bad  effects  follow  from  refolving 
the  inflammation  ; and,  if  this  be  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  fpecific  inflammation, 
we  may  ftill  more  certainly  extend  the 


* If  wc  attempt,  without  fear,  to  cure  the  general  dil- 
eafe,  wliy  may  we  npt  alfo  endeavour  to  haften  the  termi- 
nation of  the  local  difeafe  ? 
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principle  to  tire  treatment  of  the  fimplc 
inflammatorj  aclion,  with  which  we 
have  at  prefent  a more  immediate  con- 
nection. There  are,,  however,  fome  in- 
ilammatory  affections  which  we  fome- 
times  cannot  put  back ; fuch  as  thofe  tu- 
mors which  fucceed  the  fmall-pox ; but, 
•when  we  do  fucceed,  no  bad  confequence 
. follows  ; and  the  failure  of  fome  of  our 
attempts  can  be  no  argument  againft  the 
general  plan,  more  than  our  failure  in 
many  other  inftances.  • • 

Resolution  is  the  quickeft  termina- 
tion of  •inflammation,  and,  therefore, 
ought,  perhaps  in  every  inftance,  to  be 
attempted,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  the  in- 
jury is  fuch  that  fuppuration  is  unavoid- 
able ; a*s,  for  inftance,  extenfive  bruifes. 
See.  It  is  our  great  object,  even  in  thofe 
inflammations  which  we  raife  intention- 
ally ; as,  for  inftance,  in  the  operation  tor 

\ 
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hydrocele.  At  one  time,  however,  this 
was  not  admitted  without  limitation  j 
and  fiippuration  was,  in  many  inilances, 
anxioufly  fought  for,  being  confidered  by 
fome  as  the  only  way  of  obtaining  a 
cure.  “ Union,  (fays  Mr.  0‘Halloran) 
“ without  fiippuration,  by  an  immedi- 
“ ate  coalefcencc,  or  by  - the  firft  inten- 
“ tion,  is  merely  chimerical,  and  is  op- 
“ pofite  to  the  rules  of  nature.  Inflam- 
“ mation  (contrary  to  the  received  ca- 
“ non)  is  not  the  time  for  a reunion  of 
“ divided  parts  : This  happy  minute  fol- 
“ lows,  not  precedes  fiippuration.”  It 
was  timidity,  with  regard  to  the  preven- 
tion of  fiippuration,  and  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  o’f.the  animal  frame, 
which  fo  long  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
furgery,  and  prevented  the  improvement 
of  its  operations. 


The  remedies  which  we  employ,  with 
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the  intention  of  abating  and  removing 
the  inflammatory  acfl;ion,  are  either  ge- 
neral or  topical. 

General  remedies  are  perhaps  only 
nfeful,  or  have  only  a fuperiority  over  to- 
pical ones,  when  a general  difeafe,  or  fe- 

, ^ t 

ver,  accompanies  the  local  inflammation. 
Topical  ones  are  only  to*  be  trufted  to 
alone,  when  the  difeafe  is  entirely  local; 

m 

The  general  remedies,  are  naturally 
fuch  as  tend  to  abate  a6Hon  in  general, 
or  to  diminifhvthe  natural  acflion-;  and, 
therefore,  will  confifl:  of  bleeding,  cold, 
purging,  fweating,  naufeating  medicines, 
and  feme  of  the  agentes  diflimiles. 

Bleeding  is  juflly  confldered  as*  the 
moft  powerful,  and  the  mofl:  ufefiil  of  all 
thofe  remedies  ; and,  in  many  cafes,  is 
the  only  one ' which  can.  accomplilli  a 


cure.  The  quantity  of  blood  which  it 
is  neceffary  to  dctracl,  wdll  be  regulated 
by  the  cifecd  of  the  inflammation  upon 
the  I’yftem'  and  by  the  previous  condi- 
tion of  the  perfbn,  with  regard  to 
Ifrength  ; for  thofc  wdio  are  w^eak  bear 
bleeding  worfl: ; and  in  them  we  cannot 
repeat  it  fo  frequently,  as  in  the  robuft. 
Delay  in  them  is,  how^ever,  more  danger- 
ous ; becaule  the  inflammation  makes  a 
more  rapid  progrefs,'  and,  therefore,  we 
ought  fooner  to  puflr  our  remedies. 

When  the  fyftem  is  affedfed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  inflammation  of  vital  parts, 
the  general  aclion  is  greater  than  wdicn 
other  parts  are  affedled,  and,  there- 
fore, bleeding  muff  be  ufed  earlier,  and 
with  more  freedom.  Mr.  Hunter  oh- 
ferves,  that  when  thefe  parts  are  inflam- 
ed, the  patient  bears  bleeding  worfe  than 
wdien  parts  are  affeeded  which  are  not 


vital ; but  this  obfervation  muft  not  be 
admitted  indefinitely.  When  thefe  parts 
are  aflPedled,  the  adlion  is  fo  violent,  that 
the  power  cannot  long  fuppdrt  it;  and, 
therefore,  we  muft  have  early’ recourfe  to 
the  lancet,  and  allow  the  blood  to  flow  un- 
til the  pain  diminiflies,  and  ceafes  to  abate 
any  more,  and  until  the  pulfe  becomes  foft- 
er,  and  perhaps  fuller.  This  is  the  time  to 
flop;  but,  whenever  the  pain  returns,  or  the 
pulfe  becomes  hard;  the  orifice  fhould  be 
again  opened,  although  .we  had  bled  only 
half  an  hour  before.  The  fyftem,  in  this 
way,  is  not  weakened,  nor  the  aclion 
funk  fo  low  as  to  injure  the  power  of 
recovery,  which  might  be  the  cafe,  were 
we  to  bleed  too  copioufly  at  once.  This 
remark  applies,  in  a particular  degree,  to 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  ; but  it  mav 
alfo  be  extended  to  pulmonic  inflamma- 
tion ; only,  in  this  cafe,  we  can  detract 
na.ote  blood  at  a time  than  in  the  other 


inftance  ; becaufe  the  fyflem  fympathires 
lefs  ftrongly  with  the  lungs,  and,  there- 
,fore,  general  evacuation  will  be  longer 
of  operating  on  the  local  difeafe.  The 
fame  caufe,  however,  makes  the  danger 
lefs  ; becaufe  the  general  a(5lion  is  not 
raifed  fo  high,  and  the  part  itfelf  not  be- 
ing fo  delicate,  can  fupport  the  adlion 
longer,  and,  confequently,  the  danger  is 
lefs.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  point,  that  no 
adlion  can  fubfide,  or  be  dedroyed  fud- 
denly,  and  the  patient  become  free  from 
difeafe.  All  morbid  adlions  mu  ft  fub- 
fide,  more  or  lefs  flowly,  and,  therefore, 
bleeding  ought  not  at  once  to  be  puflied 
fo  far  as  to  produce  fainting,  unlefs  the 
patient  be  very-  liable  to  faint.  This 
fudden  ceffation  of  general  a<dion  does 
not  deftroy  the  fpecific  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion which  is  going  on  when  it  is  in- 
duced, but  rather  leaves  the  parts  fla- 
tionary, the  tendency  to  morbid  adtion 
VOL.  II.  C 
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ftill  continuing,  although  the  capability 
to  a6l  be  fufpended  for  a moment  *.  In 
place,  then,  of  bleeding  fo  as  to  exhauft 
the  ftrength  quickly,  and  endeavour,  as 
it  were,  by  the  quantity  of  the  difcharge, 
to  deftroy  the  difeafe  by  one  bleeding,  it 
will  be  much  better  to  bleed  juft  until 
we  produce  the  feeling  of  weaknefs  to  a 
moderate  extent,  and  abate,  to  a certain 
degree,  the  pain  and  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  ; ftopping,  whenever  we  find  that 
we  are  not  abating  it  farther,  diftin- 
guifhing,  however,  betwixt  real  abate- 
ment and  fyncope,  or  want  of  power  to 
acft  and  feel.  We  then  repeat  the  eva- 
luation, whenever  the  hardnefs  of  the 
pulfe  and  pain  return ; and  thus,  perhaps 


* When  \vc  are  obliged  to  flop  our  bleeding,  on  ac- 
count of  fainting,  before  we  would  otherwife  do  it,  we  will 
find  it  neceflary^  to  repeat  the  vencfcdlion  fooncr  than  if 
this  did  not  happen. 
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in  one  day,  and  with  infinitely  more  be- 
nefit, bleed  much  more  frequently,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a greater  extent  than  is  fome- 
limes  done  in  a week,  by  thofe  who 
bleed  more  copioufly  at  once,  and  repeat 
it  feldomer. 

Concerning  the  exa6l  quantity  of 
blood,  which  ought,  in  the  different  va- 
rieties of  inflammation,  to  be  detracted, 
I hold  it,  from  the  above  principle,  to  be 
ridiculous  to  give  any  diredtion  ; becaufe 
no  general  rule  can  be  given,  by  which 
we  may,  a priori,  determine  the  quan- 
tity. We  are  to  bleed  until  we  procure 
an  abatement  of  the  adlion ; and  to  flop 
whenever  this  abatement  ceafes  to  be 
really  progreffive  We  are  to  renew 
the  bleeding,  whenever  the  adlion  again 


* We  niuft  diftinguifh,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
betwixt  a real  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  aftion,  and 
a mere  temporary  fufpenlion  pf  action,  or  fyncope. 
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increafes,  and  flop,  as  before,  whenever  it 
is  abated,  remembering,  that,  after  fome 
time,  a more  fparing  detraftion  will  pro- 
duce a greater  effecl, 'than  a more  copi- 
ous one  would  do,  in  the  coihmencemenr 
of  the  difeafe.  It  mufl  alfo  be  attended 
to,  that,  owing  to  the  weaknefs  induced 
by  the  difeafe,  and  by  the  bleedings,  we 
mufl,  toward  the  end,  bleed  at  longer  in- 
tervals ; for,  if  we  continue  to  bleed  in 
the  fame  way  as  formerly,  we  would  ei- 
ther kill  the  patient,  or  at  leaft  prevent 
the  adl  of  refloration  from  taking  place  ; 
becaufe  we  would  thus  diminifh  the 
power,  or  vital  energy,  which  was  to 
perform  this  a6l.  Thofe,  then,  who  or- 
der a certain  number  of  ounces  to  be 
taken  away,  mufl  reafon  upon  probabi- 
lity, and  preferibe  lefs  efficacioufly,  than 
thofe . who  direct  no  determinate  quan- 
tity, but  regulate  their  pradlice  by  the 
effedls.  It.  is  equally  foolifh  in  thofe 
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who  order  bleeding,  pro  virlbus,  and  are 
fatisfied  with  this  until  their  next  ftated 
vifit ; becaufe  bleeding  until  fainting 
takes  place,  and  not  repeating  it  for  fome 
time  afterwards,  may  be  doing  a great 
deal  too  little. 

As  there  is  a proper  time  for  (lopping 
each  individual  evacuation,  fo  alfo  is 
there  a period  at  which  we  ought  to  flop 
the  general  plan  of  cure  by  bleeding,  or 
at  lead  to  intermit  it.  And  to  deter- 
mine when  this  period  is  come,  is  fome- 
times  a pretty  nice  point,  and  one  of 
much  importance  ; becaufe,  if  we  Hop 
too  foon,  we  allow  the  adlion  ftill  to  go 
on,  and,  perhaps,  to  terminate  fatally. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  bleed  too  long, 
we  fink  the  parts  below  the  date  necef- 
fary  for  recovery,  and  even  accelerate  the 
unfavourable  termination.  When,  for 
indance,  from  the  date  of  the  pulfe,  and 
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Gtli^r  circuiriftances,  we  apprehend  fhc 
accefllon  of  gangrene,  bleeding  will  not 
abate  pain,  but  will  bring  on  the  morti- 
fication fooner,,  and  make  it  fpread  far- 
ther, as  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

As  the  accefllon  of  inflammation  de- 
pends upon  a change  of  the  natural  ac- 
tion of  the  vital  principlcj  fo  does  its  re- 
moval depend  upon  the  reconverfion  of 
this  into  the  natural  aclion,  which  im- 
plies adlivity,  or  an  adtive  ftate.  If,  then, 
we  bleed  in  the  end  of  inflammation,  we 
leflTen  the  powers  of  the  part  fo  much,  as 
to  prevent  reftoration  j gangrene,  there- 
fore, will  take  place  : Or,  if  the  part  be 
lefs  delicate,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  ac- 
tion confequently  flower,  the  inflamma- 
tion may  continue  flationary  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  and  become  chronic,  or  ha- 
bitual. This  flate  is  not  to  be  cured  by 
bleeding,  but  will  rather  be  made  worfl 


by  it.  Whenever,  then,  after  inflamma- 
tion has  continued  for  a length  of  time, 
we  find,  that  venefeftion  does  not  pro- 
duce the  ufual  abatement ; or,  whenever, 
although  • there  be  a temporary  abate- 
ment, the  pain  increafes  afterwards  to  a 
greater  degree,  we  may  be  certain  our 
treatment  is  improper.  We  likewife  find, 
that  the  longer  bleeding  has  been  de- 
layed, in  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe, 
the  fooner  mufl:  we  flop,  and  the  lefs 
quantity  mufl  we  take  at  a time  ; be- 
caufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion is  nearer  its  termination,  and  is 
more  ready  to  produce  gangrene,  if  the 
parts  be  delicate,  or  the  action  great,  or, 
if  otherwife,  the  inflammatio  alTuefa(5la. 
We  are  alfo  to  refrain  from  bleeding, 
when  we  find  that  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion is  about  to  terminate  in  another  ac- 
tion ; as,  for  inflance,  the  fuppurative  ; 
becaufe,  in  the  flrft  place,  bleeding,  in 
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this  new  a(5tion,  can  do  no  good,  but, 
by  weakening,  will  do  harm ; and,  fe- 
condly,  if  there  be  only  a tendency  to 
this  a(5lion,  the  adlion  not  being  yet 
formed,  or  beginning  to  formj  we  may, 
by  bleeding,  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
the  inflammation,  and  convert  it  into  a 
more  tedious  difeafe,  or  the  inflammatio 

f 

aflTuefadla. 
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Bleeding  has  been  ufed,  not  only  as 
a cure  for  inflammation,  but  alfo  as  a 
preventative  ; but  this  mull  be  conlider- 
ed  as  proper,  only  in  particular  inftances. 
When,  for  inftance,  an  wound  has  been 
inflidled,  or  an  operation  neceflarily  per- 
formed, on  a robuft  perfon,  bleeding  im- 
mediately, or  very  foon  after  it,  may  be 
ufeful ; becaufe  it  will  tend  to  leflen  the 
chance  of  the  natural  adlion  being  car- 
ried fo  high  as  to  become  changed. 
Thefe  people  cannot  have  their  adlion 
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much  increafed  without  difeafe ; and, 
therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  leflen  it,  and 
bring  it  down  to  a more  proper  medi- 
um. But  there  are  other  cales,  where 
the  adlion  is  naturally  rather  too  low, 
and  the  patient  weakly.  In  thefe  cafes, 
bleeding  can  do  no  good,  but  much 
harm  ; becaufe  it  increafes  the  previous 
weaknefs,  and  makes  the  inflammation, 
if  it  does  occur,  more  dangerous,  on  ac- 
count of  the  little  power  which  there  is 
to  fupport  the  adlion.  Thefe  people  even 
bear  bleeding  worfe  than  others,  when 
inflammation  has  adlually  taken  place. 
It  ought  never  to  be  pra6lifed,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  natural  adiion,  before  dif- 
eafe has  taken  place ; and,  after  the  in- 
flammatory action  is  induced,  it  ought 
to  be  ufcd  cautioufly,  and  only  to  fuch 
an  extent,  as  may  be  neceffary  for  remov- 
ing the  tendency  to  immecljrate  bad  con- 
fequences.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
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ufed  very  early  in  the  difeafe  ; becaufe, 
in  weak  people,  the  adlion  does  more  harm 
in  a given  time,  than  in  the  ftrong ; but 
it  ought  likewife  to  be  fooner  abandoned, 
otherwife  we  either  haften  mortification, 
or  prevent  the  adl  of  reftoration  from 
taking  place. 

Bleeding  is  rarely  neceffary  in  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  fubftance  a- 
lone,  unlefs  the  adUon  be  extenfive  ; in 
which  cafe,  the  fyftem  is  fo  affe<fled,  as 
to  require  our  interference.  When  the 
cutis  is  inflamed,'  producing  eryflpelas, 
the  fyflem  fuffers  confiderably ; but,  as 
this  frequently  ends  in  mortification, 
bleeding  has  been  negledled  by  many  j 
but  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  difeafe  be 
Ample,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  fpe- 
ciAc  agens  diflimilis,  or  epidemic  conta- 
gion, venefedbon  is  the  proper  cure,  pro- 
vided it  be  early  employed,  as  we  thus 


diminifli  the  acftion  more  certainly  than 

by  any  other  means.  If,  however,  the 
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difeafe  have  been  neglecfled,  and  the  ac- 
tion be  nearer  a termination,  then  wc 
muft  either  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
general  treatment,  or  muft  give  oppolite 
remedies  from  bleeding,  according  to 
circumftances.  When  mufcles  are  in- 
flamed, bleeding  is  often  necelTary  to  a 
very  great  extent,  as  we  obferve  in 
rheumatifin  j and,  in  the  beginning,  we 
muft  take  a greater  quantity  at  a time, 
in  order  to  procure  an  abatement,  than 
in  many  other  cafes.  When  the  vifcera 
are  inflamed,  bleeding  is  uniformly  ne- 
ceflary,  and  generally  requires  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

It  is  a common  opinion,  that  the 
blood  ought  to  be  taken,  if  poflible,  from 
a vein  which  arifes  from,  or  near  the  af- 
fected part ; that,  for  inftance,  in  phre- 
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nkes,  we*  fhould  bleed  in  the  jugular 
vein  ; in  * inflammation  of  the  feet,  we 
fliould  bleed  in  the  leg,  &c.  : And,  when 
this  can  conveniently  be  done,  it  may  be 
preferred  ; becaufe,  it  not  only  pofTeffes 
all  the  advantages  of  general  bleeding 
from  any  other  vein,  but  alfo  may  be 
fuppofed  to  produce,  in  a flight  degree, 
a topical  evacuation.  If,  however,  the 
veins  be  fo  fmall,  that  we  caimot  detract 
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enough  of  blood,  and  fufBciently  quick- 
ly ; or  if,  from  any  other  caufe,  we  can- 
not do  fo,  then,  if  the  general  a6lion  be 
violent,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  ano- 
ther vein,  as  the  lofs  to  be  fuftained,  by 
confining  ourfelves  to  this  vein,  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  than  any  good  wliich  can 
be  derived  from  it,  as  a local  evacuation. 
Indeed,  when  we  confider  the  laws  of  the 
circulation,  we  muft  allow,  that  very  lit- 
tle good  can  be  done  in  this  way,  as  a 
local  deti'4(ftion ; becaufe  one  vein  does 
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not  iofb  more  blood  than  another,  ex- 
cept during  the  moment  of  the  flow. 

The  blood,  when  drawn  during  in- 
flammation, has  always  a bufly  coat, 
which  is,  in  general,  thicker,  and  more 
concave,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  inflammatory  action  ; and  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  condition,  is  one  circum- 
ftance  which  points  out  the  ncceflity  of. 
continuing  our  evacuation  ; But  the  mere 
exiftence  of  a buffy  cruft,  is  not,  with- 
out thefe  circumftances,  any  infallible 
fign  ot  the  necefllty  of  bleeding  ; becaufe 
this  cruft  is  to  be  found  on  the  blood, 
after  the  inflammation  has  begun  to  be- 
come paflive  ; and  it  is  to  be  found  alfo, 
when  mortification  is  approaching  ; we 
obferve  it  likewfile  very  frequentlv  upon 
the  laft  cup  of  blood  which  we  find  it 
neceflary  to  take  away.  In  thefe  cafes, 
liowcver,  the  cruft  is  much  fofter,  gene- 


rally  thinner,  always  flat,  inftead  of  con- 
cave, and  loofer  in  the  texture  ; it  is  alfo 
more  of  a greenifh  hue.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances,  conjoined  with  the  flate  of  the 
pulfe,  will  enable  us  to  judge,  whether 
we  fhould  totally  defifl  from,,  or  continue 
our  evacuations  with  caution.  Moft  fre- 
quently they  forbid  farther  bleeding. 

♦ 

. Cold,  or  the  fubduclion  of  heat,  is 
chiefly  ufeful  as  a topical  application ; 
but  it  is  alfo  proper  to  be  apphed,  in 
moderation,  for  the  abatement  of  the  ge- 
neral fever,  unlefs  we  be  defirous  of  pro- 
curing perfpiration.  Tire  quantity  of 
bed-clothes  ought  to  be  lefl'ened,  cold 
drink  fhould  be  allowed,  and  a free  cir- 
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culation  of  cool  air  into  the  room.  The 
application  of  cold,  however,  ought,  in 
general,  only  to  be  carried  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tent as  fhall  be  fuflicicnt  for  diminifhing 
the  morbid  degree  of  heat,  and  not  fo 


far  as  to  produce  fenfible  cold,  or  the 
.fenfation  of  cold  ; becaufe  this,  in  many 
inftances,  will  be  pernicious,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  fympathy  of  equili- 
brium, the  a(5tion  of  the  internal  parts 
being  increafed  by  the  fpeedy  applica- 
tion of  cold  to  the  furface  ; and,  there- 
fore, if  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed, 
their  morbid  action  muft  be  flill  farther 
increafed.  If  the  cold  be  long  applied, 
to  any  confiderable  degree,  it  will  like- 
wife,  by  the  lympathy  of  alTociation, 
weaken  the  whole  fyflem  too  much,  and 
injure  the  act  of  reftoration.  As  bleed- 
ing is  to  be  ufed  only  until  it  reflores  a 
natural  ftate,  and  abates  pain,  fo  alfo  is 
cold  only  to  be  applied  in  fuch  a degree 
as  may  be  neceflary  for  diminilhing  the 
preternatural  heat,  and  fenfation  of  the 
furfacc  ; which.it  docs,  by  leflening  the 
morbidly  increaled  action,  and  reducing 
it  to  the  natural  Itatc.  The  degree  mult 
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therefore  gradually  be  diminiflied,  ill 
proportion  as  the  general  difeafe  fubhdes, 
otherwife  ^ve  injure  the  fyftem,  and  pre- 
vent recovery.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference  betwixt  bleeding  and  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  that  the  firft  may  be 
ufed  fuddenly,  and  to  a conliderable  ex- 
tent at  once,  whereas,  the  fecond  ought, 
efpeciaily  in  all  cafes  of  internal  inflam- 
mation, to  be  employed  more  flowly,  and 
its  degree  regulated  by  the  degree  of  the 
general  heat  of  the  furface. 

Nauseating  medicines  are  alfo  very 
ufeful,  independently  of  the  fweating 
which  they  frequently  induce  ; and  are  a 
very  powerful  mean  of  abating  a^^ion  in 
general  Employed,  after  bleeding  has 
been  ufed  once  or  twice,  they  are  pro- 


^ Naufea  has  often  been  cmplovcd  with  fiiccefs,  in ' 
checking  aftive  hemorrhage. 
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dudlive  of  confiderable  benefit ; but  there 
are  fome  affedlions,  in  which  they  can- 
not be  uied,  fuch  as  inflamnaation  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; but  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  of  the  throat, 
mufcles,  or  furface,  they  may  often  be 
prefcribed  with  benefit.  The  remedies 
ufually  employed  for  this  purpofe,  are, 
fmall  dofes  of  emetics,  given  without 
drink.  It  muft,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  thefe  frequently  produce  con- 
fiderable evacuations,  either  from  the 
Ikin  or  bowels,  and,  therefore,  may  occa- 
fion  a permanent  weaknefs.  We  muft 
likewife  avoid  raifing  die  ficknefs  to  a 
great  degree,  and  keeping  it  long  up ; 
becaufe  the  fame  objedlion  applies  nearly 
to  this  as  to  bleeding  ad  deliquium. 

Purging  is  frequently  employed  in 
the  cure  of  inflammation,  efpecially  fuch 
purgatives  as  arc  called  cooling,  which, 
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in  this  cafe,  is  an  imaginary  quality  ; 
but,  unlefs  in  fo'  far  as  they  tend  to  a- 
bate  the  irritation  of  coflivenefs,  they 
can  do  no  more  than  bleeding  can,  and 
are,  in  many  refpecls,  inferior  to  it. 

> They  are,  in  one  view,  to  be  compared 
' with  the  application  of  cold,  which  is 
only  indicated  when  there  is  much  heat ; 
both  are  intended  to  diminifli  a(flion, 
chiefly  by  removing  ftimuli  from  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied.  Purg- 
ing is  very  uncertain  in  the  efihdls  which 
it  produces  on  the  fyftem,  and  in  the  de- 
gree of  wes-knefs  which  it  caufes  ; and, 
therefore,  never  can  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  bleeding,  as  a general  remedy  ; 
and,  wherever  bleeding  is  improper,  or 
its  propriety  doubtful,,  purgatives  are  fliill 
more  injurious.  They  operate  likewife 
ib  flowly,  at  lead  comparatively  fpeak- 
iiig,  that  they  do  not  influence  the  local 
ablion  fo  much,  as  the  lofs  of  fuch  a. 
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quantity  of  blood,  as  would  produce  an 
equal  effect  on  the  body,  will  doj  unlefs 
in  particular  cafes,  when  they  aft  upon 
the  principle  of  the  fympathy  of  equili- 
brium ; as,  for  inltance,  in  pulmonic  in- 
flammation, when  they  fometimes  are  of 
fervice,  by  increafing  the  adlion  of  the 
inteftines,  and  diminifhing  that  of  the 
lungs  In  the  lame  way,  emetics  fbme- 
times  cure  flight  inflammation  of  the 
tonflls.  One  of  the  bell  and  pleafantefl:  la- 
line  purgatives,  is  the  phofphate  of  foda, 
which  may  be  given  to  an  adult  in  the 
dofe  of  an  ounce,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  coftivenefs.  If  we  wilb  to  ufe 
it,  upon  the  principle  of  the  fympathy  of 
equilibrium,  we  muff  give  two  ounces, 
or  more.  The  fame  cautions  which  were 


* This  aftion  is,  in  this  rcfpect,  fimilar  to  tliat  of  blif- 
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given,  with  regard  to  bleeding,  apply  alfo 
to- purging. 

Sweating,  conlidered  as  a mean  of 
abating  general  adtion,  is,  in  moll  cafes, 
inferior  to  bleeding ; and  can  never, 
when  the  general  inflammatory  action  is 
confiderable,  be  tmfted  to  alone  ; but, 
after  the  ufe  of  the , lancet,  it  is  gene- 
rally ferviceable.  It  is  ufeful,  in  parti- 
cular, when  the  local  difeafe  is  not  con- 
fined to  a fmall  fpot,  but  afi^ecls  a con- 
fiderable furface,  or  different  parts  of  the 
body  ; as,  for  inftance,  in  the  rheuma- 
tifm  ; but  it  a6ls,  in  thefe  cafes,  rather 
by  the  fympathy  of  equilibrium,  than  by 
any  other  mode.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
indudlion  of  a fweat,  preceded  by  bleedr 
ing,  (which  tends  to  abate  the  local  ac- 
tion as  well  as  the  general  one)  will 
fometimes  be  ufeful,  by  giving  a fecre- 
tory  'termination  to  the  general  difeafe, 
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and  haftenlng  its  conclufion.  In  the 
firil  point  of  view,  fweating  may  be  ufed 
early  in  the  difeafe,  efpecially  if  preceded 
by  bleeding.  In  the  fecond,  it  will  be 
chiefly  ufeful  toward  the  end,  as  it  will 
then  accelerate  the  termination,  and  thus 
influence  the  local  acflion  ; for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  general  adlion  mull:  all’o  pro- 
duce an  abatement  of  the  aclion  of  a. 
particular  part.  Sweating,  as  well  as 
purging,  muft  be  ufed  with  caution  in 
weakly  people,  or  in  thofe  who  are  re- 
duced by  difeafe  ; becaufe,  although  the 
acfUon  of  particular  parts  may  be  increafl 
ed  by  it,  yet,  partly  in  confequence  of 
•this  temporary  increafe,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  fluid  which  is  difcharged, 
general  weaknefs  is  induced.  One  of 
the  bell  fudorifics  is  the  pulvis  ipccacu- 
anhae  comp.  ; of  which  we  may  give  ten. 
grains  every  hour,  until  fweating  be  pro- 
duced, giving  warm  lemonade  along  11 
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with  it.  The  tartar  emetic  is  alfo  a very 
ufeful  fudorific  ; the  fixth  part  of  a grain 
may  be  given  every  half  hour,  until  the 
proper  effedl  be  produced 

Some  of  the  agentes  diflimiles  may 
be  conlidei'ed  as  proper  remedies  in  this 
complaint ; fuch  as,  digitalis,  laurel  wa- 
ter, lead,  8cc. : But  they  are  certainly  inT 
ferior  to  blood-letting  ; and  have  been  fo 
little  employed  in  this  way,  that  their 
effc(£ls  are  not  afeertained  f. 

\ 

Bleeding,  of  all  the  general  reme- 
dies, is  the  bell ; and,  next  to  that,  cold, 
and  nadfea,  which  may  be  coniidered  as 


* One  grain  of  emetic  tartar  may  be  diflblved  in  five 
ounces  of  faline  julep,  and  a table  fpopnful  given  every 
half  hour,  as  long  as  may  be  neceffary. 

f Some  of  thefe  agents  might  perhaps  only  change  the 
ijature  of  the  inflammation,  and  render  it  fpeclfic. 
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ufeful  adjuvants'.  Sweating  and  ptirg- 
ing  are  moftly  to  be  ufed  when  particu- 
lar indications  prefent  themfelves,  as  may 
be  underftood  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready faid.  The  firft  of  thefe  remedies, 
a<5l  chiefly  by  producing  an  univerfal 
abatement  of  adlion  ; and,  of  thefe, 
bleeding  produces  the  moft  permanent 
effedl  on  the  body,  and  the  mofl  certain 
effedl  on  the  local  difeafe.  The  two  lafl: 
are  perhaps  more  ufeful,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  fympathy  of  equilibrium, 
than  that  of  abating  acfbon  in  general, 
which  is  only  a fecondary  operation ; 
and,  therefore,  they  may  be  confldered 
as  remedies,  a6ling  rather  topically  than 
generally  ; for,  according  to  this  view, 
they  a(51:  chiefly  on  the  affedled  part. 
I'hefe  two  kinds  of  remedies  may,  in 
many  cafes,  be  ufefully  conjoined,  pro- 
ducing thus  a greater  effedl  than  eithd' 
would  do  fingly. 
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Before  quitting  this  fubjecl,  it  may 
iiot  be  improper  to  attend  to  the  propo- 
fal  which  has  been  made,  of  exhibiting 
anodynes  immediately  after  bleeding,  in 
order  to  remove  the  pain.  “ The  moft 
“ efiFedlual  remedy  for  this  purpofe,  (fays 
“ Mr.  Bell)  is  opium,  which,  when  pain 
“ and  irritation  are  confiderable,  as  in 
“ extenlive  inflammations  very  frequent- 
“ ly  happens,  fhould  never  be  omitted. 
“ In  large  wounds,  efpecially  after  am- 
“ putations,  and  other  capital  operations, 
“ in  pundlures*  of  .all  kinds  too,  large 
“ dofes  of  opium  are  always  attended 
“ with  remarkably  good  effecfls.  In  all 
“ fuch  cafes,  however,  opium,  in  order 
“ to  have  a proper  influence,  fhould,  as 
“ we  have  obferved,  be  adminiftered  in 
“ full  dofes,  otherwife,  inftead  of  prov- 
“ ing  ferviceable,  it  feems  rather  to  have 
“ the  contrary  effed: ; a circumflance 
“ which  is  perhaps  tlie  chief  reafon  why 
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“ opiates  in  general  have  been  very  un- 
“ juftly  condemned,  in  every  cafe  of  in- 
“ flammation.”  That,  in  every  cafe  of 
inflammation,  opiates  are  hurtful,  is  what 
no  one  can  alfert ; and  their  utility  will 
afterwards  be  fully  manifefted.  But,  that 
opium  is  ufeful,  or  even  harmlefs,  in  the 
inflammatio  valida,  which  we  are  at  pre- 
fent  confldering,  cannot  be  admitted  ; 
becaufe  daily  experience,  independent  of 
every  theory,  proves,  that,  by  their  ufe, 
the  general  fever  is  increafed,  and  the 
local  action  aggravated.  Even  given  as 
a preventative  of  inflammation,  after  o- 
perations,  anodynes  are  almoll  uniformly 
hurtful  producing  reflleflhefs,  heat. 


* Opiates  may  indeed  abate  the  fmarting,  or  forenefs, 
which  is  confequent  to  the  immediate  mechanical  injury  of 
wounds,  or  operations  ; but  this  relief  is  commonly  only 
temporary  ; for  the  general  aftion  Is  very  apt  to  be  af- 
terwards Increafed,  and,  confequently,  union  by  adhefion  is 
lefs  likely  td  take  place. 
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and  thirft,  and  afterwards  head-ache, 
ficknefs,  and  frequently  troublefome  vo- 
miting. I have  therefore  now,  after  al- 
moft  every  operation,  laid  afide  their  ufe, 
and  find,  that  the  difeafed  action  *,  fub- 
fequcnt  to  the  local  irritation,  runs  its 
progrefs  with  much  kfs  difturbance,  and 
is  much  milder,  and  fhorter,  than  where 
anodynes  have  been  adminiftered  ; and, 
in  general,  the  deep  is  much  more  com- 
pofed,  and  always  more  reffefliing.  I 
have  therefore,  after  lithotomy,  ampu- 
tation, the  extirpation  of  the  mammse. 


* There  are  two  general  difeafes  which  are  connefted 
with  local  aftions,  and  which  opium  is  fuppofed  to  cure,  or 
prevent  from  taking  place ; the  inflammatory  fever,  de- 
pendent on  an  wound,  and  the  febrile  Hate,  confequent  to 
a temporary  increaf^  aftion,  or  exertion  of  a particular 
part,  or  the  whole  or  the  fyftem  ; as,  for  inftance,  the  effeft 
of  parturition.  The  fiidl  of  ihefe  is  always  aggravated  by 
opium  ; the  fecond,  if  it  be  not  incrcafed,  cannot  poflibly 
be  cured  by  it. 
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and  after  labours,  in  almoft  every  in- 
ftance,  omitted  them. 

The  local  applications  are  fuch  as 
tend  either  limply  to  abate  a(51;lon  in  the 
part,  or  fuch  as  tend  to  change  its  na- 
ture, by  exciting  a Ipecific  change,  or 
fuch  as  adt  in  both  ways.  The  firll 
comprehends  cold,  the  fecond  the  agen- 
tes  dilhmiles,  and  the  third  topical  bleed- 
ing. 

Cold,  applied  diredlly  to  the  inflamed 
part,  is  a moll  ufeful  remedy,  diminilh- 
ing  the  aclion  to  a natural  date  ; but, 
for  this  purpofe,  it  mud  not  be  applied 
in  too  great  a degree,  otherwife  we  di- 
minilh  the  a6lion  fo  much,  and  fo  fud- 
denly,  (and,  confequently,  the  power  of 
the  part)  that  recovery  cannot  take  place. 
If  we  apply  much  cold  to  a healthy  part, 
we  fmk  its  aflion  fo  far,  that  it  is  irre- 
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coverable  ; if  we  apply  cold  to  an  in- 
flamed part,  fo  as  to  diminifli  its  action 
equally  fuddcnly,  and  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion, we  produce  the  fame  effedt.  Poultices 
of  ice,  or  fnow,  are  therefore  highly  dan- 
gerous ; and  even  water,  although  it  cannot 
be  made  nearly  fo  cold  as  thefe.  The  fame 
direction  which  has  been  given,  with  re- 
gard to  the  application ' of  cold  as  a ge- 
•neral  remedy,  ought  alfo  to  be  remem- 
bered, when  we  ufe  it  as  a local  applica- 
tion, namely,  it  ought  to  be  carried  juft 
to  ftich  a degree,  as  lhall  diminifh  the 
morbid  fenfation,  and  ought  to  be  fo  ad- 
jufted,  as  to  keep  the  part  nearly  in  its 
natural  degree,  or  at  leaft  very  little 
lower.  For  this  purpofe,  it  muft  be  ap- 
plied in  moderation,  repeatedly,  and  with 
afliduity ; and  not,  as  is  commonly  done, 
in  a confiderable  degree  at  once,  and  re-‘ 
newed  only  at  long  intei*vals.  Cold  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  ufeful  as  an  a(ftive 
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aftrlngent,  producing  a contradlion  in  the 
veffels  ; but  it  does  not  feem  to  poflefs 
any  a6live  power  in  producing  fuch  a 
{late  in  the  vefTels  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Where  injury  is  taking  place,  from  ex- 
ceffive  adlion,  cold,  by  abating  it,  may 
ftrengthen,  and  produce  more  natural 
contradlions  ; but,  when  applied  to  a 
healthy  part,  it  diminifhes  the  adlion  of 
that  part,  the  blood  is  lefs  forcibly  cir-^ 
culated,  and  the  part  fhrinks  ; it  there- 
fore flops  a(5live  hemorrhage  in  the  part 
on  which  it  acts.  When  cold  is  applied 
fuddenly,  or  to  delicate  parts,  it  excites 
an  univerfal  action,  or  contradlion,  or 
fhrinking,  from  weaknefs  ; and,  there- 
fore, may  likewife  flop  hen>orrhage  from 
diflant  parts.  In  many  cafes,  when  this 
fhrinking,  or  temporary  contra6lion,  is 
fuddenly  induced  by  cold,  it  becomes 
converted  into  the  natural  mufcular  con- 
tradlion  of  the  part  ; thus,  for  inftance, 
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if  cold  be  applied  to  the  uterus  itfelf  *, 
when  torpid,  after  delivery,  we  find,  that, 
after  the  firft  effedl;,  or  fhrinking  of  the 
vefTels,  a more  natural  contraction  takes 
place.  If,  however,  cold  be  long  applied, 
we  find,  'that  the  contraction  thus  in- 

N. 

duced  ceafes,  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
adtion  which  is  occafioned  by  its  conti- 
nuance, and  the  original  flate  of  collapfe, 
or  flirinking,  alone  remains. 

Blisters  likewife  adt  by  fimply  abat- 
ing - the  adtion  of  the  part ; but  differ 
from  cold,  in  requiring  to  be  applied, 
not  to  the  part  which  is  affedted,  but  to 
fome  other,  with  which  it  exhibits  the 
fympathy  of  equilibrium ; as,  for  in- 
ftance,  to  the  integuments  of  the  thorax. 


* When  applied  to  the  (kin  of  the  abdomen,  it  aAs 
chiefly  by  exciting  adlion,  on  the  principle  of  the  fj-rnpathy 
of  equilibrium. 
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in  pulmonic  inflammation  ; to  the  Ikin 
of  the  knee,  in  affeclions  of  the  joint,  &c. 
It  is,  however,  neceflary,  when  a general 
difeafe,  or  fever,  is  induced,  that  bleed- 
ing be  fully  employed,  before  we  have 
recourfe  to  bliftering  ; becaufe,  if  it  be 
not,  the  inflammation,  excited  by  the 
blifter,  co-operates  to  increafe  the  fever, 
alongft  with  the  original  difeafe,  which 
it  has  not  had  time  to  overcome,  or  lef* 
fen.  Bliftering  likewife  adls  more  effec- 
tually, when  the  local  acftion  has  been  al- 
ready diminifhed,  by  previous  bleeding. 
The  fize  of  the  blifter  Ihould  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  probable  extent  of  the  dif- 
eafed  action  ; at  the  fame  time,  we  muft 
fet  bounds  to  this  magnitude  ; becaufe, 
if  too  large,  they  may  not  only  produce, 
or  keep  up  a general  difeafe,  but  alfo,  by 
leftcning  the  a(ftion  of  the  internal  parts 
too  much,  and  too  quickly,  they  may 
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prevent  recovery  It  is  therefore  bet- 
ter to  apply  them  of  a moderate  fize,  and 
renew  them  frequently,  than  to  apply 
one  too  large  at  once.  It  muft,  however, 
be  remembered,  that  inflammations  of 
every  part  are  not  equally  readily  over- 
' come  in  this  way ; and,  therefore,  one 
will  require  a larger'  blifter  than  ano- 
ther ; thus,  the  fame  quantity  of  inflam- 

I 

matory  adtion  in  the  brain,  will  be  more 
difficultly  fubdued,  than  in  the  breaft ; 
and,  therefore,  we  muft  apply,  in  that 
cafe,  a larger  bhfter.  As  it  is  the  in- 
flammatory adlion,  induced  by  the  blifl 
ter,  and  not  the  difcharge,  as  was  once 
fuppofed,  which  is  ufeful,  it  follows,  that 
the  fame  bliflered  place  fliould  not  be 
kept  too  long  from  healing,  or  in  the 


* Were  this  not  the  cafe,  we  ftiould  cure  pulmonic  In- 
flammation, with  the  greateft  certainty,  by  covering  the 
whole  thorax  with  a blifter. 
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llate  of  an  ifliie,  but  that  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  apply  a fuccefTion  of  bliftcrs  ; and 
this  fucceilion  iliould  be  pretty  rapid. 
There  is  indeed  one  cafe,  in  which  iflues 
are  admillible,  namely,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  inflamed  part,  or  the  pecu- 
liafity  of  the  inflammation,  if  it  be  fpe- 
cific,  or  fcrophuloLis,  the  progrefs  of  the 
a6lion  is  very  flow.  In  thcfe  cafes,  a 
rapid,  and  continued  fucceflion  of  blifler 
would,  doubtlefs,  be  molf  ufeful,  but, 
from  the  duration  of  the  treatment, 
would  fcarcely  be  fiibmitted  to  : lifues, 
which  are  lefs  painful,  and  lefs  trouble- 
fome,  are,  therefore,  generally  preferred. 
We  have  an  inftance  of  this  in  many  dif- 
eafed  joints. 

Tti  E remedies  which  tend  to  diminifli 
the  inflammatory  action,  by  producing  a 
peculiar,  or  fpeciflc  change,  are,  the  a- 
gentes  diflamiles,  of  which,  for  this  pur- 
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pofcj  lead  is  the  beft,  and  the  one  winch 
is  mod  frequently  employed.  Lead,  in 
the  (late  of  an  oxyde,  was  long  ago  ufed  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  in  this  condi- 
tion, to  have  much  activity  ; and,  there- 
fore, the  faline  preparations  are  now  in- 
troduced into  ufe.  The  acetite  of  lead, 
on  account  of  the  fuppofed  power  of  ve- 
getable acids  in  abating  inflammation, 
,has  been  confldered  as  poflefling  a great 
fuperiority  over  other  forms  ; but  its 
chief  recommendation  over  other  foluble 
preparations,  is  its  cheapnefs  ; for  the  ni- 
trate of  lead  feems  to  be  equally  powerful. 
The  acetite  of  lead  may  be  employed, 
either  before  or  after  cryflallifation  ; but, 
if  we'ufe  the  cryftals,  they  mud  be  redif- 
folved  ; for  which  purpofe,  foft,  or  didil- 
led  water,  mud  be  employed,  otherwife  a^ 
decompolition  takes  place.  The  drength 
of  the  folution  which  we  apply,  mud  be 
determined  by  the  natural  delicacy  of 
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the  part,  and  its  morbid  fenfibllity,  in 
confeqiience  of  inflammation.  In  the  in- 
llammatio  vallda,  in  which  alone  it  is 
proper,  the  folution  never  ought  to  be  I'o 
flrong  as  to  produce  pain.  When  the 
eye,  urethra,  and  other  delicate  parts,  arc 
inflamed,  the  application  ought  to  be  jult 
fo  flrong  as  to  produce  f'enfition,  and 
fliould  be  very  frccjucntly  repeated. 
When  the  cellular  fubflance  is  inflamed, 
and  we  begin  the  application  before  the 
cutis  be  much  affecled,  the  folution  will 
not  require  to  be  fo  flrong  as  to  produce 
lenfation  ; becaufe,  were  it  to  be  fo,  the 
aciiion  excited  might,  from  the  quantity 
required  to  produce  the  cfleifl,  be  fo 
great,  and  fo  fuddenly  induced,  that  the 
powers  of  recovery  would  be  lofl,  or  a 
l})ecific  inflammation  be  occafloned,  as 
we  obferve,  when  the  fhhiLion  is  very 
much  concentrated,  in  which  cafe,  even 
floughs  arc  fometimes  produced.  On  the 
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lame  account,  we  mufl:  renew  the  ap- 
plication frequently,  at  lead  if  we  ufe 
pledgets,  otherwile  the  evaporation  of 
the  folvent  increafes  the  ftrength  more 
than  we  defire.  For  incipient  phlegmon, 
we  may  employ  a folution  couiilling  of 
three  pounds  of  rain  or  river  water,  and 
live  drachms  of  fugar  of  lead  ; or  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  more  elegant : 

R.  Cerulla  Acetata!  dr.  iii  fs. 

Aceti  Vini  unc.  iii.  Solve  fuper  focum 
dein  adde. 

Aq.  Dillill.  Frigid,  lb.  i fs. 

Aq.  Rofar.  unc.  iv. 

This  may  be  applied  by  means  of  pled- 
gets of  linen  ; or  part  of  it  may  be 
inade  into  a poultice,  with  crum  of  dale 
bread. 


Saturnine  poultices  ought  always  to 
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be  applied  cold  ; becaufe  wc  thus  receive 
both  the  benefit  of  the  cold,  and  of  the 
lead.  The  diredlions  which  have  already- 
been  given,  with  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  are  to  be  attended  to  here. 

Lead  has  been  liippoled  to  acd  as  an 
aftringent ; but,  if  aflringents  were  ufe- 
ful,  alum  would  be  more  effectual  than 
any  of  the  preparations  of  lead. 

The  vegetable  acids  have  been  confi- 
dered  as  fedatives,  and  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  inliammation  ; but 
it  would  rather  feem,  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  clafs  of  agentes  fimiles  ; for,  in 
moderate  quantities,  they  increafe  the 
appetite,  &c.  which  no  fedative,  or  agen . 
diffimilis,  ever  does  * : They  alfo  excite 


' Like  other  agents  of  this  kind,  they  may  kill  fpee- 
dilv,  if  drunk  in  too  great  quantities  ; and,  after  death,  the 
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a general  aclion,  which  is  different  from 
that  induced  by  fedativcs,  and  which  is 
ufeful  in  curing  many  of  the  adfions  in- 
duced by  thefe  agents.  We  likewife 
find,  that  they  are  not  ferviceable,  as  lo- 
cal applications,  in  the  cure  of  inflamma- 
tion, unlefs  in  fo  far  as  they  become  the 
vehicle  for  applying  cold.  The  furface 
is  not  very  fufceptible  of  their  aclion  ; 
and,  therefore,  thofe  who  are  inclined  to 
continue  their  ufe,  may  do  fo  witliout 
injury,  and  even  with  benefit,  if  they  be 
cold  ; but  then  the  fame  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  cold  water. 

Alcohol  is  likewife  confidered  bv  fome 
as  a fedative,  and  introduced  as  a remedy, 
in  the  enumeration  of  thofe  which  arc 


vitality,  from  the  previous  great  a£lion,  is  found  completcJy 
deftroyed. 


applicable  in  inflammation  ^ ; but,  what- 
ever its  life  may  be  in  the  inflammatio 
clebilis,  it  mufl  be  allowed  to  be  evident- 
ly hurtful  in  the  inflammatio  valida. 

The  lafl  diviflon  of  local  application, 
contains  thofe  which  tend,  both  limply 
to  abate  aclion  in  general,  and  all’o  to 
excite,  to  a certain  degree,  a I'pecific 
change  of  the  aclion.  Topical  bleeding 
is  the  chief  remedy  belonging  to  this  di- 
viflon. Bleeding  with  leeches,  or  the 
fcarificator,  is  employed  in  two  different 
circumflances  ; Firfl,  when  we  detradl 
direclly  from  the  inflamed  part  ; as,  for 
in  (lance,  from  the  furface  of  a phleg- 
mon : Secondly,  when  we  dctradl  only 
from  the  neighbourliood  of  the  inflamed 
part  ; as,  for  inflance,  from  the  flein 
which  covers  an  inflamed  joint.  When 


* Hunter  on  Inflammation,]-).  3J0. 
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wc  employ  topical  bleeding,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  aperture, 
and  effufion  from  the  extremities  of  the 
inflamed  veflTels,  produces,  to  a certain 
degree,  a change  of  action.  Every  ac- 
tion of  the  veflTels  is  performed  at  their 
extremities,  and  the  trunks  and  branches 
may  be  confidered  as  canals  fubfervient 
to  the  extremities,  and  which  contract 
and  dilate,  in  a degree  proportioned  to 
the  general  and  local  action.  If,  during 
health,  we  open  a number  of  the  extre- 
mities of  thefe  veflTels,  we  induce  the  he- 
morrhagic adtion,  which  continues  longer 
or  fliorter,  according  to  circiimitances, 
and  which  gradually  terminates  in  a fe- 
rous  difcharge,  or  fecretion.  If,  during 
inflammation,  wc  open  a number  of  the 
extremities  of  veflTels,  • either  in  the  in- 
flamed part,  or  immediately  contiguous 
to  it,  we  induce  a flmilar  hemorrhagic  ac- 
tion, which  is  different  from  the  inflam- 
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matory  one,  and,  therefore,  tends  to  di- 
miniili  that  action  in  the  part.  We  like- 
wife,  by  inducing  the  ferous  fecretion, 
tend  to  produce  a termination  to  the  in- 
flammatory action. 

« 

Topical  bleeding  will  alfo,  in  pai*t, 
operate,  by  Amply  abating  the  aflion,  in 
confequence  of  the  mere  lofs  of  blood  ; 
for,  as  the  blood  is  withdrawn  imme- 
diately, by  differejit  oriflees,  from  the 
velfels  of  one  part,  that  part,  and  thofe 
near  it,  may  be  fuppofed  to  fuffer  fooner, 
and  to  a greater  degree,  than  the  reft  of 
the  fyftem.  The  branches  which  yield 

t 

the  blood,  will  even  fuffer  conAderably, 
for  a time,  although  the  lofs  of  blood  be 
very  trifling,  and  produce  no  effedt  on 
the  fyftem.  Thus,  if  one  fmall  artery  be 
divided,  we  And,  that,  although  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  it 
be  very  inconAderable^  yet  it  is  fuflicient 
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to  produce  evident  changes  in  that  veflel, 
rnaking  it  contradl,  and  become  fmaller, 
although  the  velTels  in  other  parts  be  not 
at  all  afFedled.  This  depends  upon  the 
* peculiar  * adlion  of  the  individual  arte- 
ry being  affedled  and  the  contracting 

flate  of  the  orifice,  • fpreading  along  the 

\ 

branch  and  trunk  by  degrees  by 


* By  peculiar  a&ion,  I do  not  here  mean  what  is  com- 
monly underftood  by  the  terra  fpecific,  but  the  a£h"on 
which  is  proper  to  the  artery,  confidered  as  an  individual, 
in  oppofition  to  the  adlion  of  the  heart  and  arterie^  conh- 
dered  in  general  as  an  entire  circulating  fyllem;  for  one  part 
of  this  fyftem  may  aft  lefs  powerfully  than  another,  and 
may  be  more  dilated,  See. 

f The  diftance  to  which  this  will  extend,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  loft,  and  the 
fize  of  the  veflel  which  is  affefted. 

This  depends  upon  the  operation  of  the  fympathy  of 
aflbeiation.  Sympathy  was,  in  the  preliminary  diflerta- 
tion,  divided  into  that  of  aflbeiation,  and  that  of  equili- 
brium ; and  if  was  mentioned,  that  the  fame  parts  might 
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which  lefs  blood  is  made  to  circulate 
through  it.  Bleeding  from  a .vein,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  fame  effedl ; becaule  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  a part,  is  not  fo  im- 
mediately dependent  upon  the  date  of 
the  veins  ; and  becaufe  veins  are  not  the 
feat  of  much  adtion.  When  we  divide  a 
fmall  vein,  we  find,  that  it,  by  degrees, 
contrails,  and  tranfmits  lefs  blood,  or 
clofes  completely  ; but  the  blood  from 
the  part  does  not  circulate 'fader,  nor  is 
lefs  blood  fent  to  ’that  part  than  for- 
merly ; therefore,  topical  bleeding  from 


be  made  to  exhibit  either  of  thefe,  but  that  naturally  the 
fympathy  of  afTocIatlon  is  chiefly,  and  moll  eafdy  exhi- 
bited by  thofe  parts  which  are  fimilar  in  l<»u61;urc,  and 
contiguous  to  each  other ; and,  in  them,  the  aftion  fpreads 
faftell.  At  the  fame  time,  if  the  aftlon  continues  long,  or 
be  very  Itrong,  h may  be  propagated  to  diflimllar  parts,  , 
and  produce  either  a very  extenfive,  or  an  univerfal  aflion, 
which  Is  jull  a greater  degree  of  the  fympathy  of  afTocia- 
ciun.  In  this  cafe,  it  has,  however,  been  called  univerfal 
fympathv. 
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veins  near  the  afFedted  part,  can  have  no 
great  fuperiority  over  general  bleeding. 

* • 

“ t ^ 

The  divifion,  then,  of  a number  of 
fmall  arteries,  may  cure  inflammation  in 
two  ways  ; firft,  by  inducing  a different 
acSlion  ; fecondly,  by  poflefling  the  gene- 
ral properties  of  bleeding,  namely,  a 
Ample  diminution  of  adlion.  The  Arfl: 
will  operate  chiefly,  when  we  apply  the 
leeches  on  part  of  the  inflamed  portion. 
The  fecond  will  operate,  when  we  detradl 
only  from  the  immediate  vicinity ; and, 
in  this  cafe,  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
is  taken  away,  mull  be  greater  ; becaufe 
the  effedl  has  to  be  extended  fome  way, 
the  veffels  not  being  in  the  inflamed 
part.  The  quantity  muff  likewife  be 
greater,  beciufe  the  effedl  depends  en- 
tirely upon  this ; whereas,  in  the  other 
cafe,  it  depended,  in  part,  upon  the  pe- 
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culiarity  of  the  adtion  which  was  pro“ 
duced. 

The  number  of  leeches  which  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  apply,  will  depend  upon  the 
violence  of  the  adtion,  and  the  place  on 
which  they  are  fet ; for,  the  greater  the 
diftance  from  the  inflamed  part,  the 
more  numerous  ought  they  to  be.  It  is 
therefore  impolfible  to  give  any  particu- 
lar rule  for  the  extent  of  topical  bleed- 
ing. It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  fatisfied 
with  one  application,  more  than , with 
one  venefedlion,  for  a general  difeafe,  but 

o 

ought  to  repeat  the  local  bleeding,  when- 
ever it  may  be  neceflTary,  although  it 
may  be  twice  or  thrice  in  a day,  found- 
ing our  indications  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple on  which  we  ufe  general  bleeding. 
It  is  by  a too  fparing  application  of 
leeches,  and  their  not  being  repeated  fuf- 
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fieiently  frequently,  that  we  fo  often  fail 
in  removing  inflammations,  which,  by  a 
more  adlive  treatment,  we.  might  refolve. 
In  general,  the  leeches  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied as  near  the  affedled  part  as  pofhble, 
or  upon  it.  If,  however,  the  feat  of  the 
inflammation  be  chiefly  in  the  cutis,  as 
in  eryfipelas,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
prudent  not  to  apply  them  upon  the 
fpot  ; becaufe  the  fubfequent  irritation  is 
apt  to  increafe  the  adlion  afterwards,  on 
account  of  the  great  delicacy  of  the  part. 
There  may  even  be  fome  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  applying  leeches  to  the  viciV 
nity  of  the  inflammation  ; for  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  ^)ites  may  produce  eryfipelas  in 
the  part,  or  caufe  the  original  difeafe  to 
fpread^ 

The  fcarificator  may  be  ufed  where 
• leeches  cannot  be  obtained  ; but  it  is  not 
fo  ufeful,  when  applied  to  the  inflamed 
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part,  on  account  of  the  irritation  which 
attends  its  application,  and  the  cupping  ; 
but  it  is  equally  proper,  where  we  de- 
tra6l  not  from  the  part  itfelf,  but  from 
its  vicinity.  • 

Of  the  topical  remedies,  bleeding*  is 
the  moft  powerful  ; and,  next  to  that, 
cold  folutions  of  lead.  Where  theie  can- 
not be  employed,  owing  to  the  internal 
fituation  of  the  inflamed  part,  bliflers 
pull  be  ufed  in  their  place. 

Many  other  remedies  ufed  to  be  re- 
commended, under  the  name  of  difeu- 
tients,  repellants,  8cc.  ; fome  of  which 
have  been  formerly  mentioned,  when 
confldering  the  ancient  theories  'of  in- 
flammation ; thefe,  Jaowever,  arc  now 
laid  afide.  But  many  praclitioners  flili 
have  an  idea,  that  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  mechanically  foftening, the  parts  by 
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means  of  oils,  or  what  they  call  emol- 
lients ; and  feem  to  conlider,  that  , poul- 
tices are  chiefly  ufeful  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe ; at  leaft;  they  only  direcd,  that  they 
Ihall  be  removed  before  they  turn  “ ftijQf 
“ or  hard.”  But  inflammation  muft  be 
attributed  to  a diflerent  caufe  than  in- 
creafed  attrition,  and  its  cure  muft  be 
effedled  by  different  agents  from  thofe 
which  we  employ  for  foftening  a piece 
of  dead  fldn.  Oils  and  liniments,  in  fb 
.far  as  they  form  a bafis  for  other  appli- 
cations, or  are  ufed  alongft  with  gentle 
fri(ftion,  may  be^occafionally  proper  in 
the  inflammatio  afliiefacla  ; but,  in  the 
inflammatio  valida,  they  muft  be  confi- 
dered  as  abfolutely  ufelels. 

There  are  alfo  fome  remedies,  recom- 
mended with  the  intention  of  abforbing 

• 

acrimonious  excretions  ; fuch  as,  flour 
or  magnefiai  in  eryfipelas.  But  tllefe 

1 • 


feem  to  adl  entirely  by  allowing  the  ac- 
tion to  run  its  courfe,  without  interrup- 
tion, affording  a fofter  defence  than  could 
otherwife  be  obtained.  From  the  quick 
progrefs  of  violent  cuticular  inflamma- 
tion, the  applications  which  are  ufually 
made  in  other  inflammations  have  been 
forbid  here,  and  are  faid  to  be  pernici- 
ous ; but  this  rather  appears  to  arife 
from  the  application  not  being  properly 
timed,  than  from  any  peculiarity  in  the 
dileafe.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give  any  good 
reafon  why  cold  faturnine  folution,  of  a 
proper  weaknefs  *,  and  fufiiciently  early 


* The  folution  mult,  upon  the  principles  already  laid 
down,  be  both  weak,  and  only  fo  cold  as  to  reduce  the 
fenfation  of  the  part  to  its  natural  condition,  that  is  to  fay, 
fo  as  to  abate  the  morbid  feeling  of  heat  ; becaufe,  if  we 
ma^  it  otherwife,  w'c  may  injure  the  powers  of  recovery, 
and  perhaps  induce  gangrene.  The  application  ought  not 
to  be  fo  cold  as  to  excite  the  fenfation  of  coldnefs,  at  lead 
in  any  confiderable  degree. 
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applied,  fhoiild  not  be  ureful ; nor  do  we 
find,  that  they  are  in  reality  hurtful  in 
fimple  erythema.  Where  this,  however, 
attends-  wounds,  or  is  not  an  original 
difeafe,  thefe  arc  improper  becaufe  it  is 
in  general,  in  thefe  cafes,  an  attendant 
upon  the  inflammatio  debilis,  or  a fymp- 
tom  of  it,  and  requires  either  to  be  let 
alone,  or  to  have  ftimulating  applications 
made  to  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  give 
bark  internally 

These  remarks  upon  the  refolution  of 
the  inflammatio  valida,  may  be  conclud- 
ed, by  obfcfving,  that  the  diet  ought  to 
be  low  and  fparing,  in  a degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  violence  of  the  aciion. 


* Bark  is  ufcful  and  neceffary  in  every  cafe  of  eryfipe- 
las,  after  the  inflammatio  valida  has  abated.  Local  appli- 
cations, of  a flimulating  nature,  are  alfo  uftful  at  this  pe- 
riod, as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  when  the  inflamma- 
tio debilis  comes  to  be  confidcred. 


6j 

Such  motion  as  afl'ecfts  the  local  action, 
muft  at  all  times  be  prevented  ; but  when 
a general  adlion  likewife  exifts,  then  ge- 
neral quietude  muft  alfo  be  infilled  on. 


Of  the  Remedies  'which  are  ?iece[fary  fur  ir- 
ducing  Suppuration. 

Suppuration  is  a new  acftlon,  the 
exciting  caiife  of  which  is  inliammation  ; 
but,  that  it  may  take  place,  it  is  rc- 
quifite,  that  the  inflammatory  a6lion  be 
prevented  from  fubfiding  too  foon,  or  too 
fuddenly  ; in  which  cafe,  cither  refolu- 
tion,  or  inflammatio  aflhefl\<fta,  takes 
place ; WhlHl,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
muft  prevent  the  action  from  riflng  too 
high,  and  proceeding  too  rapidly  ; in 
■which  cafe,  mortification  is  caufed. 

thefc  cafes,  in  which  refolution 

t ?, 
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cannot  be  obtained,  fuppuration  will  ge- 
nerally take  place,  without  any  interfer- 
ence on  our  part,  provided  we  prevent 
the  adtion  from  terminating  in  gangrene. 
This  we  obferve  in  many  internal  in- 
flammations. At  the  fame  time,  we 
may  fometimes  accelerate  this  procefs, 
by  a proper  regulation  of  the  original 
adtion. 

The  remedies  proper  for  moderating 
and  removing  the  inflammatory  adlion, 
have  been  already  mentioned  ; but  thefe 
fometimes  fail  to  produce  refolution ; in 
which  cafe,  either  fuppuration,  or  morti- 
'flcation,  take  place.  When  the  fymp- 
toms  of  fuppuration  take  place  (which 
have  been  already  noticed),  all  that  is 
perhaps  eflentially  neceflary,  is,  to  give 
up  the  refolving  plan,  and  not  interrupt 
the  natural  progrefs  of  the  adlion.  If, 
however,  the  inflammatory  adlion  con- 
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tinuc  longer  ftationary,  and  feem  nei- 
ther to  be  refolving,  nor  decidedly  in- 
ducing the  fuppurative  a(ftion,  then  fuch 
remedies  as  increafe  the  action,  and  ac- 
celerate its  progrefs,  are  elTentially  requi- 
lite.  Thefe^  remedies,  however,  are,  in 
general,  indifcriminately  applied  in  both 
cafes. 

For  the  purpofe  of  inducing,  or  acce- 
lerating the  fuppurative  adlion,  it  was 
formerly  the  pracftice  to  apply  liniments, 
cataplafms,  and  fomentations,  compofed 
of  ftimulating  fubftances,  fuch  as  garlic, 
turpentine,  galbanum,  &c.  ; but  of  late 
thefe  have  been  almoft  entirely  aban- 
doned. Heat  and  elecflricity  have  the 
property  of  increaling  the  performance  of 
every  adlion  which  is  exifting  at  the 
time ’of  their  application,  and,  therefore, 
are  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be  employed 
in  the  prefent  inftance, 


Heat  may  he  applied  in  two  ways, 
with  or  without  moifture.  In  the  firft, 
it  increafes  adlion  more  fuddcnly,  and 
perhaps  more  limply.  In  the  fecond,  its 
efFedls  are  more  gradual,  and  are  likewife 
complicated  with  thofe  of  moiflure,  which 
certainly  is  an  agent  capable  of  operating 
on  the  living  fyftem,  and  generally  tends 
to  excite  a fecretory  a6lion,  or  to  give  a 
fecretory  - termination  to  thofe  increafed 
adlions,  which  are  induced  by  agents 
operating  alongft  with  it.  Dry  heat  is 
therefore  evidently  improper  in  the  in- 
flammatio  valida,  becaufe  it  will  tend  to 
produce  mortification  ; but,  if  moifture 
be  conjoyied,  then  the  fuppurative  aclion 
is  excited.  When,  however,  the  aclion 
has  made  an  approach  to  the  inflammatio 
alTuefacla,  then  it  may  be  ufeful  to  raife 
the  a^cftion  limply  by  dry  heat,  for 'a  lit- 
tle, before  we  apply  heat  and  moifture ; 
becaufe,  if  we  apply  moifture  at  firft,  the 
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progrefs  is  more  tedious,  and  the  ad^iori 
is  lefs  certainly  excited  *.  Eledlricity  is 
limilar  in  its  operation  to  heat  and  dry- 
nefs,  and  may  be  ufefully  employed  in 
fimilar  cafes  ; but  we  mull,  if  we  expedl 
any  benefit,  repeat  its  operation  frequent- 
ly, and  continue  each  application  for  a 
eonfiderable  time  f . 

There  are  two  forms  in  which  we 
employ  heat  and  moilture,  namely,  fo- 


* From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preliminary  dill'crta- 
tion,  wc  may  underftand  how  moifture  fhould  tend  to  in- 
duce a fecrctiou.  Agents  frequently  excite  conditions 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  their  general  properties : Thus,  pu- 
trid  matter  tends  to  induce  the  aclion  of  defeept,  and 
confequent  putrefu£lion.  V^e  likewile  experimentally  End, 
that,  if  rnoillure  be  applied  during  a general  incrcafed  ac- 
tion, it  induces  perfplration,  unlefs  it  be  conjoined  with 
cold,  which  Icncns  the  action. 

f The  proper  way  to  ufc  cltdtricity,  in  this  cafe,  is  to 
draw  fcintillvc  from  the  part,  the  patient  being  infulated. 
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mentations  and  poultices.  Fomentations  * 
have  this  fuperiority  over  poultices,  that 
the  fame  degree  of  heat  is  aWays  kept 
up  during  their  application  ; -whereas, 
when  we  ufe  poultices,  the  heat  fubfides, 
as  they  are  renewed  only  at  conliderable 
intervals  ; but  fomentations  require  longef 
attendance,  and  more  trouble  ; and,  there- 
fore, are  only  employed  for  a fhort  time, 
and  commonly  betwixt  the  intervals  at 
renewing  the  poultices. 

Poultices  are  generally  made  of 
bread  and  milk  boiled  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a thick  kind  of  pafte,  to  which  is 
added,  fo  much  olive  oil  as  will  pre- 


* Fomentations  are  made,  by  applying  a foft  cloth, 
dipped  in  any  warm  fluid,  (commonly  water)  to  the  part. 
Sometimes  the  cloth  is  wrung  hard,  in  which  cafe  it  i« 
chiefly  fleam  which  is  applied. 
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ferve  it  from  hardening  quickly  Thefe 
ought  to  be  applied,  either  of  the  fame 
temperature  with  the  inflamed  part,  or 
hotter,  according  to  circumftances.  When 
the  inflammation  feems  to  be  naturally 
and  quickly  tending  toward  fuppuration, 
it  is,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  by 
no  means  effential,  that  any  application 
be  made  externally,  in  order  to  induce 
the  fuppurative  a(5lion  j*  j but  flill  poul- 
tices are  ufed,  and,  in  many  cafes,  acce- 
lerate the  progrefs.  In  this  cafe,  the 


* Poultices  may  alfo  be  made,  by  boiling  pounded  lin- 
feed-cake,  or  from  potatoes,  or  mafhed  vegetable  leaves 
(which  are  the  chcapeH  for  hofpitals),  fuch  as  tuffilago,  &c. 

f The  inflammatory  adtion,  when  moderately  ftrong, 
acts  naturally  as  an  exciting  caufe,  inducing  the  purulent 
aftion,  which  is  therefore  faid  to  be  a termination  of  in- 
flammation. It  is  therefore  as  unneceffary  to  interfere  in 
the  produftion  of  this  fecretion,  when  the  aftion  is  of  pro- 
per ftrength,  &c.  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increafe,  by 
local  means,  the  vefication  which  is  produced  by  a blifter, 
VOL.  IT.  K 
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poultices  fliould  only  be  applied  fo  hot 
as  not  to  give  any  confiderable  fenfation 
of  heat,  otherwife  we  increafe  the  aclion 
too  much,  and  too  rapidly,  and,  if  early 
employed,  may.  even  interrupt,  or  ftop  the 
incipient  purulent  adlion,  renewing  the 
inflammation,  and  perhaps  making  it  ter- 
minate in  partial  gangrene.  Poultices, 
then,  fliould  not  be  applied  very  hot  at 
firft,  efpecially  when  the  adlion  feems  to 
be  fuch  as  to  make  us  expect  that  it  fliall 
run  its  courfe  without  any  afliflance. 
But  when  the  inflammatory  acdion  has 
been  more  tedious,  and  does  not  termi- 
nate in  the  fuppurative  one  fo  foon,  and 
fo  decidedly  as  we  would  wi£h,  then 
poultices  mpfl  be  applied,  with  a dif- 


Poultices  are,  in  this  condition,  perhaps  chiefly  ufeful,  by 
removing  the  caufes  which  tend  to  abate  the  aAion  at  an 
improper  time,  fuch  as  thofe  which  produce  refolution,  as 
(lold,  &c. 
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ferent  Intention,  being  meant,  not  foie- 
ly  to  prevent  the  adion  from  finking, 
as  in  the  firll:  cafe,  but  all’o  to  raife  it, 
and  make  it  briiker.  The  heat  muft 
therefore  be  greater,  and  fuch  as  to  give 
a confiderable  fenl'ation  ; and  the  poul- 
tices, inftead  of  being  changed  only  when 
they  begin  to  grow  hard  *,  which  is  per- 
haps all  that  is  necefliiry  in  the  firll  cafe, 
muft  be  renewed  very  frequently,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  increafed  degree  of  heat, 
or  the  agent  which  fupports  the  adion, 
and  accelerates  its  progrefs.  T hey  ought, 
in  this  cafe,  to  be  taken  off  and  warmed, 
or  renewed  almoft  every  hour,  at  leaft 
when  the  adion  is  tedious,  that  is  to  fay, 
when  they  are  moft  required.  We  are 
then  not  to  lay  down  any  certain  degree 


* They  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  part,  and  keep  it  molfl; 
until  this  happens,  and  prevent  the  aftion  from  flagging 
fuddenly,  which  is  all  that  is  required  of  them,  when  the 
action  is  going  on  of  itfelf  in  a proper  degree. 
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of  heat  which  is  to  be  employed,  nor  fix 
any  particular  number  of  times  at  which 
the  poultices  muft,  in  every  inftance,  be 
changed,  but  regulate  our  pracfUce  entire- 
ly by  the  nature  of  each  particnlar  in- 
ilance,  taking  the  progrefs  and  degree  of 
the  adlion  as  our  guide,  in  this  refpedl, 
and  interfering  exadlly  in  proportion  to 
the  ilecelTity  for  interference.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  remark, 

that,  csteris  paribus,  the  heat  muft  be 

* 

greater  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
inflamed  part  below  the  fldn ; or,  in 
other  words,  we  muft  apply  more  heat, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  acft  on  a part  not 
yet  inflamed,  than  when  we  a(5l  directly 
on  the  inflamed  part  itfelf.  When  an 
abfcefs  forms  at  a diftance  from  the  fur- 
face,  the  parts  betwixt  it  and  the  furfacc 
gradually  come,  as  was  formerly  men- 
tioned, to  affume  the  purulent  acflion ; 
and  the  fympathy  of  equilibrium,  which 
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nanirally  exifts  betwixt  the  furface  and 
the  parts  below,  gives  way  to  the  fympa- 
thy  of  alTociation  *,  the  parts  coming, 
by  degrees,  to  perform  one  imiform  ac- 
tion together,  which  fpreads  from  within 


* When  two  parts  are  afFcfled  at  the  fame  time,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  agent  operating  quickly  on  one  of  them, 
they  commonly  exhibit  the  fympathy  of  alTociation,  which 
takes  place  fuddenly,  but  generally  at  firft  lafts  only  for  a 
fliort  time,  if  the  parts  be  diftant ; but,  if  the  original  dif- 
eafc  ftill  continue,  it  may  fpread,  inch  by  inch,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  part  which  was  formerly  affefted,  and  which 
is  again  affedled  more  permanently,  by  the  fame  kind  of 
fympathy  taking  place,  but  in  a different  way.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  we  have  the  fympathia  confociationis  intcrrup- 
ta  ; in  the  fecond,  the  fympathia  confociationis  ferpens. 
It  is  this  laft  which  is  the  caufc  of  the  extenfion  of  all  ac- 
tion in  a part,  and  which,  when  ftrongly  excited,  overcomes 
the  natural  tendency  to  the  exhibition  of  the  fympathy  of 
equilibrium.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  for  local  aftion 
to  fpread  by  degrees  to  parts  which  evince  the  fympathy  of 
equilibrium  than  other  parts  ; and  thefe,  in  general,  are 
longer  of  being  affeAed.  Thus,  when  inflammation  begins 
in  the  flein,  it  can  much  more  eafily  fpread  along  the  fleirt 
than  dip  down  to  the  mufcles. 
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^0  without.  When  we  apply  heat  to  the 
' furface,  at  this  place,  we,  by  continuance, 
likewife  induce  the  fympathy  of  alTocia- 
tion,  and  the  increafed  adlion  fpreads  and 
operates  on  the  difeafe ; but  there  is  thi< 
difference,  that  the  adlion  of  the  heat 
fpreads  from  without  to  within,  and  thus 
accelerates  the  progrefs  of  the  fuppura^ 
tive  adtion.’ 

When  the  fuppurative  action  has  ex- 
ifled  a certain  time,  we  find,  that  it  gra- 
dually extends  itfelf  to  the  fkiri,  puru- 
lent matter  being  formed,  inftead  of  or- 
ganic particles  ; on  which  account,-  the 
cavity  enlarges,  and  the  covering  be- 
comes daily  thinner.  At  laft,  the  action 
reaches  even  to  the  cutis,  which  becomes 
white  and  flaccid,  firft  at  a point,  and 
then  -to  a greater  extent  When  this 


* In  proportion  as  the  aftion  extends  outward,  it  alfo 
becomes  more  concentrated.  An  abfeefs  is  therefore  fome* 
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happens,  the  thin  covering  is  either  torn 
by  the  preffure  of  the  contained  fluid, 
a6ted  on  by  the  furrounding  parts,  or 
adling  by  its  own  weight ; or,  if  this 
does  not  take  place,  the  fuppurative  ac- 
tion ftiil  proceeds  going  through  the  cu- 
tis, the  organifation  of  which,  like  that 
of  the  parts  below,  is  loft  ; The  thin  cu- 
ticle now  rifes  up  into  a little  blifter,  and 
then  gives  way.  The  matter  runs  gra- 
dually out,  the  fides  collapfe,  and  come 
nearer  by  degrees  to  each  other,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  ulcerative  adtion  fuc- 
ceeds  to  the  fuppurative.  The  quantity 
of  the  difcharge,  therefore,  daily  leflens  ; 
the  internal  furface,  or  fides  of  the  ab- 
feefs,  come  in  contaeft  ; and  the  granu- 


what  conical,  or  at  leaft  hemifpherical,  the  bafe  being  turn- 
ed inward,  and  the  apex  outward.  When  the  aftion  reaches 
the  furface,  it  is  firft  at  a lingle  point ; but,  by  degrees,  ii 

t 

becomes  extended,  and  the  apex  becomes  broader. 
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lations  at  the  margin  or  circumference 
unite  ; thofe  belonging  to  one  fide  unit- 
ing with  thofe  of  the  other,  and  thus 
producing  recovery  by  fucceflive  circles 
of  reunion,  which*  form  rapidly,  or  more 
flowly,  according  to  circumflances. 

Such  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  an  ab- 
feefs ; but  it  has  been  propofed,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  follow  this, 
but  ought  to  be  opened  before  it  burfls 
fpontaneoully ; and  this  opening  has  ge- 
nerally been  defired  to  be  pretty  large, 
chiefly  perhaps  on  the  principle  of  al- 
lowing a free  evacuation  of  the  matter. 

' Where  abfeefTes  are  feated  over  cavities 
into  which  they  may  burfl;  *,  inftead  of 
opening  externally,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  necefTity  of  making  an  early  eva- 


* Such  as  the  thorax,  trachea,  &c.  Inftances  have 
happened  of  fuffocation  being  thus  produced. 
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cuation  ; and,  in  thefe  cafes,  we  ought 
to  open  them  before  the  fkin  becomes 
white  ; or,  in  other  words,  before  the  ac- 
tion reaches  the  furface  ; becaufc,  if  the 
abfeefs  be  feated  equally  betwixt  the  fkin 
and  the  cavity  below,  we  may  fuppofe, 
that,  if  it  be  extending  itfelf  in  all  di- 
redlions,  or  toward  the  cavity  *,  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  outwardly,  that  the 


* Although,  in  general,  an  abfeefs  has  little  tendency 
to  extend  itfelf  deep  down,  but  rather  moves  toward  the 
furface,  although  fo  far  from  it  originally,  that,  had  the 
aftion  extended  equally  in  all  other  direiSfions,  the  fize  of 
the  abfeefs  mull  have  been  immenfe  ; yet,  when  it  is  fituated 
over  a cavity,  it  may  proceed  toward  that  as  if  to  an  exter- 
nal furface.  Even,  however,  in  this  cafe,  the  general  law, 
of  all  aftions  tending  to  the  flein,  obtains ; for  the  progrefs 
outward  is  much  quicker  than  that  inward  ; but,  if  the  ac- 
tion commenced  near  the  furface  of  the  cavity,  as  is  com- 
monly the  cafe,  the  difference  of  the  diftance  will  compen- 
fatc  for  the  fnperior  tendency  to  extend  outward ; and, 
therefore,  the  abfeefs  may  burft  at  the  internal  furface  into 
ihe  cavity. 
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parts  below  will  become  almoft  irrepara- 
bly difeafed  before  it  can  reach  the  fur- 
face,  and  will  give  way  afterwards 
even  although  an  opening  be  made  ex- 
ternally. Where,  from  the  confinement 
of  the  matter,  it  feems  to  be  fpreading, 
or  dififufing  itfelf,  by  its  gravity,  through 
the  cellular  fubflance,  or  among  the  muf- 
cles,  it  will  likewife  be  neceflary  to  open 
the  abfcefs  early  ; but,  in  this  cafe,  the  - 
abfcefs  is  unhealthy ; for,  were  it  other- 
wife,  the  matter  would  be  confined  by 
the  circle  of  difeafed  organic  matter 
thrown  out  during  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, and  which  is  only  removed  gradu- 
ally.' In  this  cafe,  the  fuppurative  action 
has  extended  itfelf  laterally,  and  perhaps 


* In  abfceffes'  featcd  on  the  thorax,  I have  known  the 
Jntercoftal  mufcles  and  pleura  continue  the  fuppnrative  ac- 
tion, after  the  external  furface  had  opened,  and  thus  an 
opening  came  to  be  formed  into  the  thorax.  * 
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downward,  more  quickly  than  in  health, 
and  has  not  obferved  the  fame  ratio, 
with  regard  to  the  extenfion  toward  the 
fur^ce ; the  aftion,  therefore,  reaches 
parts  which  were  not  formerly  inflamed 
(by  the  fympathia  confociationis  ferpens), 
before  the  furface  gives  way  ; and,  there- 
fore, the  matter  fpreads  or  diffiifes  itfelf ; 
for,  by  the  fpreading  of  the  adlion,  the 
confining  barrier  is  removed,  and  the 
matter  mechanically  extends  itfelf.  This 
is  an  unhealthy  abfcefs,  and  the  action  is 
of  the  phagedenic  nature.  Opening  the 
abfcefs  will  not  always  flop  this  morbid 
action  ; but,  by  removing  the  matter,  it 
will  leffen  the  chance  of  diffufion.  \Ve 
inufl,  however,  continue  the  free  evacua- 
tion, and  place  the  member  in  a proper 

poflure  ; becaufe,  if  the  adlion  continue, 

% 

the  matter  which  ftill  is  formed  wdll 
lodge,  and  form  finufes. 

L 2 


In  healthy  abfcefTes,  where  vrc  do  not 
apprehend  any  detriment  to  the  neigh-^ 
bouring  parts,  the  queftion  comes  to  be, 
whether  opening  them  will  accelerat^ the 
cure  ? Perhaps  much  of  the  diverfit)'  of 
opinion  on  this  fubjedl,  has  arifen  from 
not  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  ab-* 
fcefs  which  we  have  been  managing,  and 
thus  we  apply  the  prognofis  and  treatment 
of  one  kind  of  abfcefs  to  different  ones. 
When  an  abfcefs  has  been  formed  llowlyj 
and  runs  its  courfe  rather  tedioufly,  we 
• may  fuppofe,  that  the  adtion  fhall  continue 
for  a confiderable  time  without  being  con- 
verted into  the  ulcerative  one  ; and,  there- 
fore,  the  abfcefs  fhall  remain  long  with- 
out healing.  In  this  cafe,  a free  incifion, 
or  the  irritation  of  a foreign  body,  may  ex- 
cite the  ulcerative  adlion,  and  thus  acce- 
lerate the  cure  ; for  thefe  abfceffes  have 
come  to  approach  toward  the  nature  of 
common  encylled  tumors,  and  require 
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the  fame  treatment.  But,  where  abfcefles 
are  running  their  progrefs  with  due  ce- 
lerity, and  the  adlion  is  proceeding 
through  its  proper  courfe,  there  is  not 
the  fame  caufe  for  interference.  If,  in 
this  cafe,  we  open  them  before  the  adlion 
has  gained  the  furface,  we  derive  no  be- 
nefit ; becaufe  the  adlion  ftill  proceeds^ 
and  the  fame  events  and  circumflances 
take  place  as  if  we  had  allowed  it  to 
burft.  If  we  make  a large  aperture,  when 
the  abfcefs  is  ready  to  burft,  we,  by  the 
irritation,  interfere  with  the  procefs 
which  was  going  on,  and  delay  the  cure. 
The  admiffion  of  the  air  to  the  abfcefs, 
owing  to  the  free  expofure,  is  one  caufe 
of  this  delay  ; for  it  changes  the  nature 
of  the  purulent  adlion,  and,  if  the  ulcera- 
tive action  takes  place,  frequently  renders 
it  unhealthy  ; the  confequence  of  which, 
if  the  abfcefs  be  large,  or  fituated  in  vital 
parts,  is  hcclic.  We  likewife,  in  large 
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abfcefTes,  by  the  fudden  evacuation  of  the 
matter,  and  ' removal  of  the  diftenfion, 
fink  the  adion  of  the  parts,  and  make 
covery  more  tedious  When  the  abfcefs, 
then,  is  healthy,  and  the  adion  ftrong,  it 
will  be  more  proper  to  allow  it  to  follow 
its  natural  courfe,  and  burft  fpontane- 
oufly,  than  open  it,  by  a large  incifion, 
or  by  the  introdudion  of  a feton : If  we 
do  open  it,  the  orifice  fhould  not  at  firft 
be  large,  but  fhould  juft  comprehend  the 
difeafed  or  whitened  furface. 

Sometimes,  after  an  abfcefs  has  burft, 
or  been  opened,  it  continues  in  a pro- 
greflive  ftate  of  amendment  for  fome 
time,  and  then  becomes  ftationary,  con- 
tinuing to  difcharge  matter  without  heal- 


* This  llkewifc  afFefts  the  fyflem,  and  produces  fyncopc, 
if  the  mechanical  fupport  be  withdrawn  fuddenly  from  the 
parts. 
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ing.  This  either  takes  place  from  the 
whole  furface,  or  from  a particular  part 
of  it,  forming  a hnus,  the  treatment  of 
which  will  afterwards  be  mentioned,  be- 
ing the  fame  with  thofe  which  fucceed 
abfcefles  which  are  originally  unhealthy. 

After  an  abfcefs  burfts,  the  proper 
application  is  a \yarm  poultice  *,  which 
fliould  be  continued  in  general  as  long 
as  there  is  any  flool,  or  hard  margin  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  until  the  increafed  quan- 
tity of  difeafed  organic  particles,  which 
were  formed  during  the  inflammation, 
be  abforbed,  and  the  veflTels  at  that  part 
have  either  aflumed  the  fuppurative  or 
natural  addon.  After  this,  the  orifice 
ought  to  be  covered  with  a flip  of  lint, 
and  moderate  prelTure  applied  over  the 


* This  poultice  does  not  require  to  be  fo  hot,  nor 
changed  fo  frequently,  as  before  the  full  formation  of  mat- 
' ter. 
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furface  of  the  abfcefs  by  which  the 
fides  are  kept  in  conftant  contacl,  and  re- 
union is  accelerated.  Good  diet  is  alfo 
neceflary,  for  we  thus  increafe  the  powers 
of  recovery,  or  keep  up  a.  proper  action, 
and  renew  the  vital  principle,  the  quan-? 
tity  of  which  has  been  lelTened  during 
the  inflammation,  both  by  the  continu- 
ance of  a ftate  of  overadlion,  and  by  the 
remedies  which  are  employed  to  diminifli 
the  adlion ; for  a ftate  of  real  and  perma- 
nent weaknefs  is  thus  induced. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  fuppura- 
tion  takes  place  very  flowly,  and  the  ac- 
tion feems  to  be  performed  with  little 
vigour.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  abfcefs  be 
allowed  to  burft  of  itfelf,  we  both  lofe 
time,  and  are  often,  in  the  end,  difap- 


* If  this  produces  pain,  wc  may  in  general  conclude 
that  it  has  been  ufed  too  foon. 


pointed  in  a cure,  the  healing  procefs  hot 
taking  place.  It  is  therefore  ufeful,  in 
thefe  cafes,  to  have  recourfe  to  other  a- 
gents  befides  heat.  If  the  pain  be  tri- 
fling, and  the  fuppuration  be  what  may 
be  called  chronic,  or  approaching  to  it, 
we  will  perhaps  fucceed,  by  applying 
gentle  prelTure  on  the  abfcefs,  by  means 
of  a thin  roller,  and  laying  a warm  poul- 
tice over  this.  But,  when  this  fails  to 
increafe  the  adlion,  we  ought  to  pafs  a 
feton,  by  which  we  evacuate  the  matter, 
and  keep  up  the  fubfequent  action  to  a 
degree  fufficient  for  producing  recovery. 
In  doing  this,  howe'C'er,  it  is  necelfary  to 
attend  to  the  Hate  of  the  tumor ; becaufe, 
if,  in  every  inflance,  we  pafs  it  from  the 
highefl  to  the  lowefl  part,  we  fhall  fbme- 
times  make  the  part  give  way  in,  a third 
place.  If,  for  inflance,  the  abfcefs  be 
much  thinner  at  the  apex  than  elfewherc, 
qr,  if  the  acfliqn  have  made  confldera,ble 
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progrefs  toward  the  furface,  then  the  fti- 
muliis  of  the  a(5lion  increafes  the  perform- 
ance of  the  natural  procefs  which  was 
going  on,  and  the  adlion  continues  to  ex- 
tend itfelf  until  the  part  gives  .way.  In 
thefe  cafes,  then,  we  ought  to  pafs  the 
feton  from  the  thin  part  to  the  lowed 
part ; and  this,  in  general,  will,  from  the 
fympathy  of  alTociation,  be  fufiicient  to 
excite  the  afbion  of  the  whole  internal 
furface. 

\ 

When  we  refolve  to  ufe  the  feton,  the 
following  is  the  eafiefl  method  of  intro- 
ducing it : Make  a punflure  with  a lan- 
cet either  into  the  upper,  or  the  thinned, 

, and  nlofl  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  ac- 
cording to  circumftances  ; and,  into  this 
pundlure,  introduce,  uling  the  lancet  as 
a diredler,  a probe,  having  a piece  of  tape 
paded  through  its  eye.  The  lancet  is 
then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  probe 
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puflied  down  to  the  under  part  of  the 
abfcefs,  where  its  point  will  be  felt  under 
the  Ikin.  A fmall  incilion  is  here  to  be 
made  upon  the  knob  of  the  probe,  which 
is  next  to  be  palTed  through,  and  the 
tape  drawn  after  it.  The  matter  is  then 
to  be  flowly  prelTed  out ; the  tape  is  to 
be  folded  ; and  the  abfcefs  bound  up 
with  a comprefs  and  roller,  fo  as  to  make 
moderate  prelTure  upon  it.  Next  day, 
the  dreflings  are  to  be  removed,  and  a 
clean  piece  of  the  tape  drawn  through, 
after  which,  preflure  is  again  to  be  ap- 
plied. / 

The  lize  of  the  tape,  the  time  which 
the  feton  ought  to  be  employed,  and  the 
degree  of  prelTure  to  be  ufed,  mull  be 
' regulated  by  backwardnefs  of  the  atflion, 
and  the  imperfecftion  of  the  healing  pro- 
cefs. 
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If,  either  from  improper  management^ 
or  the  morbid  condition  of  the  action^ 
the  abfcefs,  after  it  burfts  fpontaneoully, 
or  is  opened  by  art,  continue  to  fuppu- 
rate,  without  undergoing  the  ulcerative 
adlion  preparatory  to  healing,  then  we 
find,  that  either  the  fides  remain  quite 
feparate,  producing  a cavity,  extended 
more  or  lefs,  or  one  particular  portion 
remains  open,  forming  a finus.  Both  of 
thefe  cafes  require  a treatment,  which^ 
in  its  principle,  is  the  fame,  namely,  the 
indication  of  the  ulcerative  a(^on. 

In  the  firfl  cafe  we  fhall  frequently 
fucceed  by  means  of  the  feton,  efpecially 
if  we  ufe  prefliire  alongfl  with  it ; for. 


* This  is  exaftly  fimilar  .to  an  encyfted  tumor  which 
has  been  opened,  and  requires  the  fame  treatment.  The 
internal  furface  becomes  thick  and  fomewhat  hard,  like 
that  of  a cyft.  It  differs  from  an  cueyfted  tumor  only  in 
its  caufe  and  origin. 
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by  keeping  the  internal  furface  in  clofc 
contad:,  we  tend  to  check  the  purulentj 
or  fuppurative  a<5lion,  and  produce  orga- 
nic particles  We  may  alfo  fucceedj 
by  ufing  ftimulating  injedlions,  of  fuch  a 
ftrength  as  to  produce  a moderate  degree 
of  fmarting.  Of  this  kind  are,  wine  and 
water,  folutions  of  white  vitriol,  corrofive 
fublimate,  &c.  Thefe  ought  to  be  ufed 
frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  and 
prelTure  employed  during  the  intervals. 
Incihon,  or  laying  the  part  open,  is,  be- 
ing the  mod  fevere,  the  laft  remedy  which 
is  to  be  had  recourfe  to.  Small  chronic 
abfceffes  may  be  laid  open  during  their 
whole  diameter  ; but  larger  ones  require 
only  to  be  cut  up  for  a certain  length. 


* If  prefTure  be  employed  early,  to  a confiderable  de- 
gree, the  irritation  of  the  means  employed  produces  pain, 
and  a morbid  increafe  of  aclion,  unlefs  wc  keep  down  the 
aftion  by  cold,  as  will  be  explained  when  confidering  the 
treatment  of  ulcers. 
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IiiE  fccond  cafe,  has  generally  been 
tonficlered  as  a fpecies  of  ulcer,  and  has 
been  named  the  finus  ulcer ; but,  al- 
though the  orifice  may  fometimes  poflefs 
the  difeafed  ulcerative  a<5lion,  yet  the  fi- 
nus  itfelf  ftill  continues  in  the  fuppura- 
tive  date,  and,  therefore,  cannot  heal. 
Thefe  finufes  depend,  in  different  in- 
ftances,  upon  very  different  caufes,  and, 
therefore,  require  a variation  in  the  treat- 
ment. The  mofl  fimple  fpecies  of  finus 
may  be  called  mechanical,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  matter  flowing  from  a neigh- 
bouring cavity,  and  which  cannot  be 
freely  difcharged  : Thus,  for  inftance,  if 
a deep  abfcefs  ©pen  at  the  highefl  part, 
or  at  a point  above  the  level  of  its  bot- 
tom, the  matter  conftantly  oozes  out,  and 
keeps  the  canal  open.  This  is  mofl  apt 
to  occur,  when  abfceffes  are  formed  deep 
amongfl  mufcular  parts  ; in  which  cafe, 
although  the  matter  point  at  the  centre, 
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yet  an  accumulation  muft  take  place  be- 
low,' and  the  matter  muft  continue  to  be 
difcharged  by  the  aperture,  when  it  be- 
comes fo  abundant  as  to  be  raifed  to  the 

.•  * 

level  of  the  opening  ; or,  being  once 
raifed,  it  continues  to  flow  out.  The 
cure  of  this  may  at  firft  be  attempted 
mechanically,  by  tight  bandages,  which 
prefs  out  the  matter,  and  keep  the  fides 
in  contact ; but,  if  the  difeafe  have  been^ 
of  long  duration,  then,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  nature  at  firft,  we  find, 
that  the  fuppurative  adlion  extends  along 
the  mechanical  finus,  which  then  be- 
comes affected  with  a chronic  adtlon  ; in 
which  cafe,  it  becomes  fimilar  to  the  fe- 
cond  fpecies  of  finjis.  We  muft,  in  this 
fpecies,  make  an  opening  at  the  moft  de- 
pendent part,,  and  employ  the  means 
w'hich  will  be  now  mentioned  in  confi- 
dering  tht  fecond  fpecies,  or  that  pro- 
duced in  confequence  of  the  fuppurative. 
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^ a6l!on  becoming  chronic  or  habitual,  in- 
dependent of  any  mechanical  caufe.  This 
may  take  place,  although  the  aperture 
have  been  originally  in  a proper  place,  and 
the  matter,  inftead  of  being  retMned  and 
keeping  up  the  difeafe,  fhall  have  been  re- 
gularly difeharged.  The  cafe  in  which 
this  is  moft  likely  to  happen,  is  that  in 
which  the  abfeefs  has  been  very  tedious 
in  its  progrels,  and  the  adlion  has  been, 
- from  the  firft,  flow.  The  diflinclion  be- 
twixt this  fpecies,  and  thofe  which  remain 
to  be  mentioned,  is  founded  upon  the  ab- 
fence  of  tlie  fymptoms  which  they  poflefs, 
and  by  our  examination  with  tlie  probe, 
which  points  out  the  caufe  and  extent, 
and  informs  us  whether  we  be  near  a 
bone.  The  orifice  is  flabby,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  the  indolent  ulcer.  The 
cure  of  thefe  finufes  is  to  be  attempted,  by 
preffing  out  the  matter  by  means  of  pro- 
per bandages,  or  by  making  a dependent 
opening,  which  is  generally  neceflary,  at 
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the  fame  time  that  we  ralle  the  adlion  of 
the  part  to  a proper  degree,  and  render  the 
fuppurative  aclion  acute  and  vigorous  ; in 
which  cafe,  it  naturally  terminates  in  the 
ulcerative,  and  thus  the  part  has  its  llruc- 
ture  reftored.  This  is  moft  eafily  effected, 
by  paffing  a feton,  and  applying  a proper 
degree  of  prelfure,  diminifliing  the  fizc 
of  the  feton  gradually,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  the  adtion  and  the  ap- 
proximation toward  health.  When,  from 
the  fituation  of  the  finus,  we  cannot  pals 
a feton  (which  rarely  happens  in  this  fpe- 
cies  of  finus),  inje<5lions  of  wine  may  be 
ufed  frequently,  and  prelfure  applied 
during  tlui  intervals.  When  thefe  means 
fail,  which  is  feldom  the  cafe,  the  part 
Ihould,  if  its  llrucSlure  permit,  be  laid 
open.  If  this  finus  have  remained  lojig 
open,  its  furface,  like  that  of  the  chronic 
^bfeefs,  becomes  changed,  and  a coat  is 
formed,  like  the  cyft  of  a tumour.  Whcii 
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this  is  thick  and  hard,  the  linus  has  been 
called  a fiflula,  and  it  has  been  deemed 
necelTary  to  difledl  out  the  tube  ; but  it 
is  in  general  fufficient  to  ufe  the  reme- 
dies which  increafe  the  vigour  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  make  it  run  its  natural  pro- 
grefs ; fuch  as  the  feton,  or  a free  inci- 
hon,  if  the  parts  be'fuperficial,  or  no  con- 
fiderable  veflel  or  nerve  runs  the  rifk  of 
being  wounded. 

The  third  fpecies  of  finus  is  that  in 
which  the ' fuppurative  aclion  is  kept  up 
by  the  operation  of  fome  adventitious 
caufe  ; fuch  as  a caries  bone,  ~ difeafed 
cartilage,  or  the  lodgement  of  a foreign 
body  j as,  for  inftance,  a ball,  a fplinter 
of  wood,  bit  of  cloth,  &c.  This  fpecies 
is  diftinguiflied  by  our  feeling  the  ex- 
traneous body,  or  difeafed  bone,  with  the 
probe,  and  by  die  fungous  protuberance, 
or  papilla,  which  flioots  out  from  the 
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orifice.  In  addition  to  the  method  of 
curing  other  finufes,  we  muft  here  endea- 
vour to  remove ' the  adventitious  caufe, 
which  is  generally  very  difficult  to  be 
done.  If  the  foreign  body  be  deep,  or  if 
the  difeafed  bone  lie  deep,  and  the  finus 
be  narrow,  we  can  do  little  in  this  way  ; 
fometimes,  indeed,  by  enlarging  the  ex- 
ternal part,  we  can  come  at  the  foreign 
body  with  a pair  of  fmall  forceps,  and 
may  extradl  it,  or  may  accelerate  the  ex- 
foliation of  the  difeafed  bone  ; but  we 
can  have  no  certainty  of  fuccefs.  If, 
however,  the  finus  be  fuperficial,  which 
fometimes  happens  in  caries  of  the  ti- 
bia, 8cc.  it  ought,  in  every  inflance, 
to  be  fully  laid  open,  and  the  bone  ex- 
pofed,  and  treated  in  the  way  immedi- 
ately to  be  mentioned.  When  this  can- 
not be  done,  we  may  fometimes,  by  con- 
veying the  proper  remedies  through  a 
tube  down  to  the  bone,  procure  exfolia- 
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tion  ; or  may,  by  fetons,  injedfions,  and 
prefTure,  procure  a temporary  cure  ; bur, 
as  long  as  the  adventitious  caufe  remains, 
we  cannot  expect  a permanent  recovery. 
It . is  obferved,'  that  linufes,  when  they 
can  be  healed  in  thefe  circumftances, 
break  out  again  upon  very  trifling  exer- 
tions, and  very  frequently  are  renewed, 
after  a fhort  interval,  in  fpite  of  all  oui^ 
precautions  ; fuch  as  reft,  warmth,  &c. 

A CARIES  * of  the  bone  is  at  all  times 
a difeafe  which  is  difficult  to  manage, 
both  on  account  of  the  mechanical  ob.- 


* When  a bone  becomes  carious,  the  perlofteum  is  com- 
pletely detached,  and,  therefore,  it  is  felt  to  be  rough'by' 
ttie  probe.  Its  colour  becomes  firft  of  a dull  white,  or 
dirty  yellow,,  which  it  either  preferves,  or  changes  for  the 
intermediate  hues  betwixt  thefe  and  black.  It  is  generally 
more  porous  than  formerly,  and  lighter ; but  thefe  quali- 
ties var)--,  from  very  flight  degrees,  to  the  appearance  of  i 
light  coralline. 
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ftacles  which  we  have  to  overcome,  aftd 
the  flownefs  with  which  the  afFedled  part.^ 
perform  their  actions  either  of  difeafe  of 
recovery.  The  divifions  of  this  difeafe 
have  generally  been  taken  from  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  caries,  and  its  extent. 
We  have  the  dry  caries,  the  worm-eaten 
caries,  the  fpongy,  or  carnous  caries,  &c. 
and  we  have  the  deep  and  fuperficial. 
But,  as  the  cure  of  thefe  is  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  fame  principles  in  all  of 
them,  and  as  they  are  molt  probably  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  the  fame  complaint,  it 
will  be  more  ufeful  to  divide  them  into 
thofe  which  affeCl  bones  lying  deeply, 
and  thofe  which  affeCt  the  more  fuperfi- 
cial bones  ; becaufe  thefe  different  cafes 
are  attended  with  very  different  circum- 
ftances  and  fymptoms.  The  firfl  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  abfccls,  which  forms  generally 
with  much  pain,  runs  its  courfe  flowly, 
and  does  not  burft  for  a confiderable  time. 
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When  it  does  open,  its  fides  do  not  ul- 
cerate, at  lead  univerfally,  but  a finus 
remains,  the  mouth,  or  expofed  part  of 
which  only,  afliimes  the  ulcerative  ac- 
tion. The  fecond  is  more  rarely  pre- 
ceded by  any  abfeefs,  but  is  either  coeval 
with  the  ulcer  of  foft  parts,  (both  being 
produced  by  mechanical  violence)  or  it 
fucceeds  the  ulcer,  and  is  caufed  by  it. 
This  ulcer  belongs  to  the  third  genus, 
and  will  be  afterwards  deferibed. 

In  treating  of  the  cure  of  caries j ihe 
fil'd  thing  is,  to  determine  by  what 
means  the  difeafe  of  the  bone  may  be 
removed  ; and,  fecondly,  what  modifica- 
tion our  treatment  mud  undergo,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  caries  belonging  to  the 
'fil'd  or  fecond  fpecies.  From  the  verv 
earlied  periods,  we  find  the  application 
of  dimulating  and  corrofive  remedies  re- 
commended in  this  difeafe.  The  adlual 
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cautery,  euphorbium,  mineral  acids,  fcald^ 
ing  oil,  the  elTential  oils,  and  warm  bal- 
fams,  have  been  univerfally  employed, 
and  frequently  alternated  with  rafping 
and  perforatings  the  bone.  This  proceed- 
ed from  obferving,  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
mild  applications  had  no  effecT,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  the  natural  flownefs  of  exfo- 
liation w^as  overcome  by  the  ufe  of  thele 
more  powerful  remedies.  A caries  of  a 
bone  is  correfpondent  to  a mortification 
of  a foft  part ; and,  therefore,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  reftore  the  difeal'ed  part  to  health, 
or  life.  Our  chief  obje6t,  then,  muft  be 
to  prevent  the  difeafe  from  fpreading, 
and  to  procure  a fpeedy  feparation  of  the 
dead  portion.  The  firft  is  much  Icfs  un- 
der our  power  than  the  fecond  ; for,  it  is 
moft  probable,  that,  in  the  majority  of 
inftances,  at  leaft  of  thofe  of  a fimple  na- 
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ture,  the  difeafe,  from  the  lirft,  extends 
a certain  length,  affecling  a portion  of 
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the  b*one,  and  that  it  afterwards  make? 
very  -little  progrefs.  There  is,  however, 
a fpecific  difeafe  which  affecls  the  bone 
in  common  with  the  foft  parts.  The 
bone  becomes  rough,  and  fuppurates ; 
and  the  foft  parts  have  a fiery  appear- 
ance : This  has  been  called  the  phagede- 
nic caries.  Cancer,  fcrophula,  lues,  and 
other  fpecific  acflions,  alfo  fpread  after 
they  are  once  induced.  The  fecond  ob- 
ject is  to  be  effecfed  by  fuch  means  as 
operate  upon  the  vitality  and  acStion  of 
the  part,  and  thofe  which  act  mechani- 
cally. Thofe  which  tend  mechanically 
to  remove  the  dead  portion,  are  perfora- 
tions, down  to  the  found  part,  which  we 
know  has  happened,  by  the  bleeding 
which  enfues  ; or,  we  may  faw  down 
this  length  with  a trephine.  We  thus, 
by  cutting  off  the  communication  of  part 
of  the  difeafcd  furface ' with  the  adja- 
' cent  parts,  kill  it  completely,  fooner  thai^ 
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could  otlierwife  happen,  and  likewire  Si- 
mulate the  parts  below  to  alTume  the  ul- 
cerative adlion,  and  throw  it  off.  We 
may  alfo  fometimes  be  able  to  turn  out 
thefe  portions  with  a levator.  Thofe 
which  acl  more  exclufively,  by  affecfting 
the  acSion  of  the  part,  are  Simulating  ap- 
plications ; fuch  as  heat,  acids,  8cc.  The 
actual  cautery  is  lb  terrifying  to  the  pa- 
tient, that  it  is  now  laid  afide  ; and  it  is 
likewife  liable  to  this  objection,  that  it 
may,  by  its  operation  on  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  bone,  produce  difeafe  in 
them.  I’he  potential  cautery  is  more 
ufetul,  and  may  frequently  be  employed 
with  advantage,  either  in  a folid  form,  as 
to  callus,  &c.  or  diffolved  in  water,  and 
applied  with  a pencil  *,  M.  Sue,  in  his 


* If  we  ufe  the  folution,  we  mull,  if  the  bone  be  very 
porous,  or  fpoiigy,  apply  only  a little  at  once,  othervvife  it 
may  fink  down,  and  injure  a part  which  we  do  not  wifli  to 
aft  on. 
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notes  to  Ravaton’s  Pradlique,  8cc.  recom-» 
mends  1’  eau  mercurielle,  or  folution  of 
mercury,  in  nitrous  acid.  By  thefe  means, 
the  found  part  below  alTumcs  the  ulcera- 
tive a(5lion,  its  connedlion  with  the  diA 
eafed  portion  is  then  deftroyed,  and  re- 
paration takes  place.  The  ulcer  of  the 
bone  is  red,  and  its  furface  covered  with 
innumerable  granulations,  which  rife  up 
to  the  level  of  the  furrounding  parts,  af- 
ter which  a cicatrice  is  formed.  Thefe 
granulations  in  the  bone  are  abforbed, 
and  others  more  perfedl  are  depolited  in 
their  place,  until  at  laft  they  become 
completely  offeous 


* There  is  a curious  cafe  of  caries,  which  is  frequently 
met  with : The  difeafed  part,  inftcad  of  being  caft  off,  is 
furrounded  by  a covering  of  new  bone,  (except  at  one  por- 
tion, where  a finus  and  ulcer  is  formed  in  the  foft  parts) 
and  may  be  felt  rattling  within  it.  In  this  cafe,  there  is 
ncceffarily  a permanent  enlargement  of  the  part,  from  the 
additional  bony  matter ; and  this,  together  with  the  finous 


The  next  point  which  merits  our  at- 
tention, is  the  lituation  of  the  bone,  and 
the  circumftances  which  attend  the  ca- 
ries. When  fuperficial,  a fungous  ulcer 
is  produced,  and  the  modification  which 
this  lituation  requires  in  the  application 
of  the  general  plan  will  come  afterwards 
to  be  attended  to  ; the  modification  in 
the  treatment  which  is  required  in  fi- 
nufes  has  been  mentioned  above.  It  may 
here  only  be  remarked,  that,  where  the 
finufes  are  fuperficial,  they  may  be  laid 
open,  which  will  induce  the  ulcerative 


openings,  and  the  internal  caries,  being  felt  with  the  probe, 
form  the  charafter  of  the  difeafe,  which  has  been  called 
«ecrofis,  a term  which  formerly  implied  merely  mortifica- 
tion. The  cure  of  this  complaint  is  to  be  accomplilhcd  by 
extrafting  the  difcafed  part,  when  it  becomes  loofe,  if  the 
opening  in  the  cafe  be  fufficiently  large  ; if  not,  k is  to  be 
enlarged  with  the  trephine,  See.  See  the  works  of  Ruyfcli, 
Default,  &c. ; and,  more  lately,  the  publication  tif  Mr. 
RulfcL 
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adlion  in  their  courfe,  and  allow  to 
apply  the  proper  remedies  to  the  bone  ; 
but  where  they  run  deep,  we  muft  either 
allow  the  difeafe  to  run  its  natural  pro- 
grefs,  and  treat  the  conftitution  accord- 
ing to  the  efFe(5ls  produced,  or,  by  means 
of  a canula,  convey  a piece  of  cauflic  to 
the  difeafed  part,  in  the  fame  way  as  wc 
ireat  obftinate  ftridlures  . of  the  urethra, 
&c.  When,  with  the  probe,  we  feel  the 
bone  loofe,  we  may  affift  its  exit  with 
the  forceps,  or  by  enlarging  part  of  the 
linu&j  according  to  circumftances. 

When  thefe  finufes  communicate  with 
joints,  and  depend  upon  difeafed  carti- 
lages, tendons,  or  articulating  furfaces  of 
the  bones,  we  can  do  very  little  in  .the 
way  of  curing  them  by  injedlions  or  in* 
cifions';  becaufe  we  cannot  thus  remove 
the  difeafe  of  the  joint,  but  may  increafe 
it.  HTues  placed  over  the  joint,  with 


,reft,  cleanlinefs,  and  good  diet,  country 
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air,  &c.  are  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be 
employed  in  thefe  cafes  ; or,  if  hcdic 
be  induced,  and  thefe  remedies  fail,  we 
mufl;  remove  the  difeafed  part,  if  this* 
on  account  of  its  fituation,  be  pra<5li  ca- 
ble. When,  however,  thefe  finufes  are 
fupcrficial,  and  depend  upon  tendons  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  articu- 
lation, it  may  be  ufeful  to  lay  them 
open,  and  treat  the  difeafe  of  the  ten- 
dons with  cauftic,  like  a caries  of  a bone, 
or  with  efcharotics,  and  ftimulating  ap- 
plications. 

The  fourth  fpecies  of  finufes,  are  thofe 
where  a fpecific  adlion  exifts*,  and  prevents 
the  healthy  ulcerative  adlion  from  form- 
ing. Of  this  kind  is  the  fcrophulous  finus, 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  a 


■“  Thefe  finufes  cannot  be  confidercd  in  this  differtation. 
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caries  bone,  or  difeafed  cartilage,  aiid, 

4 

therefore,  is  a complicated  finus  *.  This 
is  diftinguilhed,  where  the  bone  is  dif* 
eafed,  by’^a  Aiming  or  poliAied  red  Adn,. 
like  a cicatrix,  furroimding  the  fungus 
papilla  at  the  orifice  of  the  finus,  or 
' the  fcrophulous-looking  fore  which  exifts 
there.  When  no  caries  bone  exifts,  we 
have  no  papilla,  but  only  the  difeafed 
ulcer  at  the  orifice.  In  both  cafes,  there 
are  generally  the  marks  of  a fcrophulous 
habit.  In  the  firft  cafe,  we  are  to  treat 
the  finus  as  if  it  were  of  the  third  fpe- 
cies.  In  the  fecond  cafe,  we  are  to  treat 
it  as  if  of  the  fecond,  conjoining  the  pro- 
per remedies  internally,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  confidering  the  cure  of  fcro- 
phulous a6lion.  Thefe  finufes,  although 


* This  may  fometimes  be  produced  by  the  formation  of 
an  abfeefs,  without  any  evident  caufe ; but  at  other  times 
it  is  produced  by  wounds,  &c.  in  fcrophulous  habits. 
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' healed,  have  a tendency  to  break  out 
again,  efpecially  in  the  fpring  or  fum- 
mer. 

The  effedls  of  the  fuppurative  adlion 
upon  the  conftitution,  may  be  divided 
into  thofe  which  are  dependent  upon  the 
formation  of  the  adlion,  fuch  as  coldnefs, 
liftlelTnefs,  &c.  which  are  common  to  all 
new  actions  ; and  thofe  which  are  pecu-r 
liar  to  the  a(51ion  when  fully  formed. 
The  firft  fet  requires  no  particular  treat- 
ment, with  an  immediate  reference  to 
their  removal ; but  their  prefence  indi- 
cates the  neceffity  of  changing  our  me-^ 
thod  of  cure,  if  we  have  not  already  done 
fo.  In  conjundlion  with  proper  local  ap- 
plications, we  mull  give  light  nourifh- 
ing  diet,  with  or  without  wine,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  adion  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  patient.  Reft,  and  ge^ 
neral  warmth,  are  alfo  neceftary ; but 


tlie  heat  ought  not  to  be  carried  fo  far 
as  to  produce  any  confiderable  fenfation, 
or  fweating.  Diaphoretics,  have  been  re- 
commended * ; but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  necefTity  for  their  exhibition ; 
becaufe  the  cold,  and  other  fymptoms 
which  we  intend  to  relieve,  depend  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  local  adlion,  and  are  only 
to  be  removed  by  fully  forming  this  a(5lion. 
Heat  will  not  cure  this  coldnefs,  or  fhi- 
vering,  when  the  a€lion  which  caufes  it 
^ is  extend ve  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  will 
frequently  increafe  it,  by  accelerating  the 
formative  procefs.  The  immediate  ef- 
fe61s,  then,  or  the  primary  fymptoms  of 
fuppuration,  require  no  particular  treat- 
ment, with  a view  to  their  own  removal, 


* Mr.  Hunter  fuppofes  that  thefe  arc  ufeful,  “ becaufc 
“ they  endeavour  to  keep  up  an  univerfal  harmony,  by 
“ putting  the  (kin  in  good  humour,  which  quiets  every 
“ fympathifing  part,  and  by  counteracting  the  effeds  of  * 
f‘  irritability.”  P.  381. 


but  are  to  be  attended  to'  as  marks  which 
point  out  the  necelTity  of  a change  of 
treatment,  with  a view  to  keep  up  the 
adlion  which  induces  them,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  producing  bad  confequences 
afterwards  to  the  conflitution.  Some- 
times, indeed,  in  delicate  people,  fuppu- 
ration  at  this  period  produces  hyfterical 
fymptoms,  fuch  as  languor,  flatulence,  or 
fometimes  ifarting,  tremors,  and  hyfteric 
paroxyfms,  more  or  lefs  diflimfl.  The 
flighter  aflTe6lions  of  this  kind  may  be 
frequently  removed  by  a little  warm 
wine  and  water ; the  more  fevere,  by  a- 
nodynes,  conjoined  with  aromatic  waters. 

The  fecond  fet  of  fymptoms,  or  ef- 
fecls,  are  thofe  which  have  been  already 
defcribed  under  the  name  of  hecflic,  the 
produdlion  of  which  lias  formerly  been 
explained.  This  adlion,  when  flight,  has 
been  called  wcaknefs,  and  has  been  con- 
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fldered  as  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
of  the  difcharge  ; but,  for  the  reafons 
formerly  mentioned,  this  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. The  cure  of  this,  ftate  is  to  be 
attempted,  ’by  lelTening  the  local  action, 
at  the  fame  time  that  we  give  foups,  and 
other  articles  of  nourifhing  diet,  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  wine,  if  this 
do  not  quicken  the  pulfe,  and  produce 
heat  of  the  fkin.  Anodynes  in  the  even- 
ing, by  procuring  reft,  will  alfo  be  ufe- 
ful ; but  none  of  thefe  remedies  will  pro- 
duce their  proper  effect,  unlefs  the  pa- 
tient refpire  a pure  air.  Bark  is  confi- 
dered  as  ufeful  in  thcfo  cafes  ; but,  un- 
lefs good  diet  be  conjoined,  it  is  not  of 
much  benefit.  If,  however,  we  give  the 
means  of  increafing  the  quantity  of  vital 
power,  bark,  by  inducing  an  adtion  more 
nearly  refembling  the  natural  one,  will 
be  ferviceable  ; ' but,  for  this  purpofe,  it 
muft  be  exhibited  in  full  dofes.  It  is 


from  giving  this  medicine  too  fparingly, 
and  in  cafes  where  other  caufes,  tending 
to  counteracft  its  effcdls,  fuch^  as  poor 
diet,  bad  air,  8cc.  are  allowed  to  remain 
and  operate,  that  bark  has  been  brought 
into  difrepute. 

When  the  general  adlion  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  then  the  exquilite  hedlic  is  in- 
duced, and  the  fituation  of  the  patient 
becomes  alarming.  When  the  local  ac- 
tion is  limply  the  fuppurative  or  ulcera- 
tive adlion,  we  may  conlider  that  the  ge- 
neral difeafe  is  alfo  limple,  and  are  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  by  the  remedies  which  have 
been  juft  now  mentioned.  In  conjundlion 
with  fuch  local  applications  as  tend  to 
check  the  local  adlion,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  aril  thofe  means  which  tend  to 
llrengthen  or  renew  the  natural  adtion  of 
the  fyftem  in  general  ; for  which  pur- 
pofe,'wc  mult  attend,  in  the  lirlt  place, 
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to  all  the  particular  funflions,  or  indivi- 
dual parts  ; and,  in  the  fecond,  to  the 
whole  in  the  aggregate.  Under  the  fe- 
cond head  are  included  bark  and  wine, 
with  moderate  . exercife  and  proper 
diet ; in  the  choice  of  which,  we  muft  be 
directed  by  the  nourifhment  which  is 
yielded,  and  by  the  capability  of  digeft- 
ing  the  articles  which  we  employ.  In 
general,  milk,  foups,  and  jellies,  anfwer 
belt.  Under  the  firft  head  are  included 
fuch  remedies  as  tend  to  promote  digef- 
tion,  fuch  as  fleel,  bitters,  mineral  acids, 
&c.  although  in  general  the  bark  will 
fuperfede  their  ufe.  The  Hate  of  the 
bowels  mufl  alfo  be  attended  to,  avoid- 
ing coftivenefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  di- 


* Exercife  may  be  ufed  cither  on  foot,  or  on  horfebact, 
or  in  a carriage  ; and  its  degree  muft  be  regulated  by  iht 
ftrength.  There  arc  few  patients  who  cannot  bear  mo- 
derate exercife  (were  it  no  more  than  walking  half  a mi- 
tiute  ia  a garden),  and  who  will  not  be  the  better  of  this. 
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arrhoea  on  the  other.  The  fecretion  of 
the  Ikin  mu  ft  alfo  be  regulated,  Hop- 
ping the  colliquative  fweating,  if  pollible, 
by  getting  up  for  fome  time  when  it 
commences  LelTcning  the  quantity  of 
bed-clothes,  for  a few  minutes,  will  alfo 
fometimes  interrupt  it  ; but  when  it  has 
continued  long,  it  can  only  be  checked 
by  removing  the  difeafed  adlion  'j'.  A 
full  dofe  of  the  bark  given  before  the 
acceflion  of  the  fweat,  may  Ibmetimes, 
by  influencing  the  morbid  ablion,  pre- 
vent the  difcharge.  The  refpiratlon  mull 
in  particular  be  attended  to ; for,  by 
breathing  country  and  pure  air,  the  ac-’ 
tion  of  refpiratlon  is  more  fully  perform- 
ed, and,  confequently,  the  fource  of  vi- 


* Acids  are  fuppofed  to  check  it ; but  they  can  only 
adl  by  increafing  the  ftrength  in  a fecondary  way. 

Sweating  is  perhaps  to  the  general  heftic  aftion  what 
the  fuppuration  is  to  the  local  one  ; and,  therefore,  can  only 
be  flopped  by  influencing  this  atlion. 
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tality  is  increafed,  and  the  effects  of  our 
other  remedies  are  increafed.  The  im- 
portance of  a change  of  air  can  only  be 
known  by  thofe  who  have  obferved'how 
faft  patients  have  recovered  from  opera- 
tions when  removed  to  the  country,  and 
clean  lodgings^  with  well-aired  beds,  al-' 
though  before  this  they  were  daily  link- 
ing. Indeed  no  capital  operation,  which 
is  likely  to  induce  the  fuppurative  action,- 
ought  to  be  performed,  where  cleanhnefs, 
and  a free  circulation  of  air,  free  from 
foetor,  cannot  be  procured. 

It  is  not  yet  difcovered  that  any  re- 
medy  has  a fpecific  power  of  removing 
the  hec5tic,  or  difeafed  formative  action, 
more  than  the  local  purulent  one  ^ ; and, 


* A diet  folely  animal  has  been  propofed  in  that  pecu- 
liar fpecies  of  heflic  which  accompanies  diabetes  ; but  whe- 
ther it  would  be  equally  \ifcful  in  other  fpecies  remains  to 
be  determined. 


therefore,  we  are  obliged  folely  to  trult 
to  thefe  already  mentioned,  which  have 
a natural  tendency  to  increafe  the  heal- 
thy adlion,  or  induce  one  nearly  fiinilar 
to  it,  and  efpecially  to  a proper  local 
treatment,  by  which  wc  remove  the  ex- 
citing caufe. 

When  thefe  remedies  fail,  and  the 
difeafe  feems  to  continue,  or  increafe,  in 
fpite  both  of  general  and  local  remedies, 
then  we  muft,  if  it  be  pradlicable,  re- 
move the  difeafed  part  by  an  operation  j 
and,  in  doing  fo,  wc  muft  remember, 
that  delay  beyond  a certain  period  is 
dangerous  ; becaule  the  general  aftion 
becomes  fb  rooted,  and  the  ftrengtli  fo 
reduced,  that  recovery  cannot  take  place. 
Operating  in  thefe  circuinftances,  there- 
fore, can  only  haiten  death.  The  wound 
will  not  unite  nor  heal,  and  the  general 
action  will  continue  unabated. 
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When  the  local  aflion  is  fpccific,  the 
general  one  is  alfo  different  from  the 
fimple  hcdlic  ; and,  therefore  the  reme- 
dies which  are  ufeful  in  fimple  hecUc 
will  not  be  of  equal  advantage  in  thele 
cafes,  unlefs  a fpecific  remedy  be  conjoin- 
ed, as,  for  inflance,  mercury  prudently 
exhibited  in  the  venereal  hedlic,  depen- 
dent upon  a negledied  local  complaint. 
The  mofl  frequent  inflance  of  fpecific 
hedlic  is  the  fcrophulous  ; for  the  cure  of 
which  we  poffefs  no  remedy  which  acls 
with  certainty.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
local  complaint  cannot  be  cured,  and  the 
he6lic  increafes,  we  muft,  if  poffible,  re- 
move the  difeafed  part  * ; after  which, 


* When  this  difeafe  attacks  the  lungs,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently does,  then,  until  a fpecific  remedy  for  fcrophula  be 
difeovered,  no  cure  can  be  obtained.  Simple  ulceration, 

I 

or  fiippuration  of  the  lungs,  however,  and  confequent  hec- 
tic, may  be  cured,  though  not  in  every  inftance. 
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the  general,  adlion,  notwith (landing  its 
.fpecific  nature,  moft  commonly  declines  ; 
but  the  conftitution  ftill  remains,  as  for- 
merly, fcrophulous,  or  even  more  fo 
than  before.  That  this  is  the  calc, 
would  appear  from  the  following  fa6t : 
If  a perfon  (lightly  fcrophulous,  although 
originally  fprung  from  a fcrophulous 
(lock,  or  in  whom  the  conhitutional 
difeafe  feems  to  be  difappearing,  in 
confequence  of  intermarriages,  &c.  has, 
by  means  of  a local  injury  done  to  a 
joint,  &c.  the  fcrophulous  adlion  excited, 
and  confequent  he(5lic,  that  perfon  will, 
after  cure,  have  the  tendency  to  fero- 
phula  (Ironger  in  him  than  formerly 
and  the  difeafe  will  even  frequently  be 
communicated  to  his  children  with  its 
original  violence. 
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Of  the  'Treatment  of  the  Ulcerative  Action. 

7 

Suppuration  is  a natural  termina- 
tion of  inflammation  ; and  the  ulcerative 
.adlion  is  invariably  induced  by  the  fup- 
purative,  unlefs  this  remain  chronic.  The 
ulcerative  a6lion  is  to  be  confidered  as  in 
part  a reftoration  of  the  natural  one  ; for 
we  find,  that  it  produces  a reftoration  of 
the  ftrudlure,  granulations  being  formed 
by  the  veflels  which  formerly  fupphed 
the  organic  particles,  whilft  the  interfti- 
tial  velTels  ftill  yield  a morbid  fluid,  call-, 
ed  pus  ; but  this  they  ceafe  to  do,  when- 
ever they  again  are  placed  in  the  natural 
fituation  ; that  is  to  fay,  whenever  they 
become  c6vered  with  the  granulations,  or 
are  rendered  interftitial.  In  proportion, 
then,  as  granulations  are  formed,  a cer- 
tain number  of  veflTels  are  rendered  in- 
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terftitial,  fo  that  the  difcharge  gradually 
diminilhes,  until  at  laft  it  ceafes  ; for, 
when  we  come  to  the  formation  of  a cu- 
ticle, we  have  very  few  interftitial  veflels 
left,  the  Ikin  having  naturally  few.  At 
this  tim’e,  the  one  fet  of  velTels  having- 
completed  their  adlion,  and  the  part  be- 
ing reilored,  the  other  alfo  refume  their 
adlion,  and  a thin  exhalent  fluid  is  thrown 
out  by  the  new  cuticle,  which  keeps  it 
foft  and  moift,  and  which  is  the  natural 
infenfible  perfpiration.  The  adlion  of 
the  two  fets  of  vefTels,  then,  is  dependent 
on  each  other  ; and,  whenever  one  is  dif- 
eafed,  the  other  becomes  alfo  more  or  lefs 
fo. 


GENUS  I. 

Of  the  Healthy  Ulcer, 


From  thefe  remarks,  as  well  as  from 
thofe  which  were  formerly  made,  it  will 
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appear,  that  a healthy  ulcer-  has  a natural 
tendency  to  heal,  and  that  we  ought 
only  to  be  careful  not  to  interrupt  the 
natural  progrefs,  nor  allow  the  action  to 
flag. 

• In  this  genus  of  ulcers,  the  bottom  of 
the  fore  feems  to  be  paved  with  a num- 
ber of  fmall  flefhy  points,  with  minute 
interftices  betwixt  them,  or  furrounding 
their  bafes.  Thefe  are  of  a red  co^. 
lour,  with  a flight  lhade  of  the  purple, 
and  are  wet  with  a yellowifli  fluid,  which 
is  called  pus  ; but  which  mud  of  necef- 
flty  differ  from  the  ffuid  yielded  by  fup- 
puration.  This  feparates  freely  from  the 
lurface,  when  it  is  wdped  or  touched  wdth 
a fponge,  and  then  the  granulations  may 
be  diftinctly  obferved  ■*.  The  margins 


* WHienever  the  difcharge  docs  not  feparatc  completely^ 
from  the  furface,  when  it  is  wiped,  but  part  of  it  remain*, 
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are  fmooth,  thin,  and  a veiy  little  round- 
ed, that  is  to  fay,  are  almofl  impercep- 
tibly raifed  above  the  granulations,  a 
circumftance  which  is  eflential  to  this 
ulcer,  becaufe,  were  they  both  on  the 
fame  level,  it  would  lliow,  that  the  cica- 
trizing .procefs  did  not  go  on  properly  j 
for,  whenever  the  granulations  rife  to  the 
level  of  the  furface,  they  ought  inftantly 
to  form  Ikin.  This  cicatrix,  which  ex- 
tends gradually  from  the  circumference 

to  the  centre,  is  of  a pale  red  colour ; 

0 

but  the  integuments  immediately  beyond 
it  are  white,  and  of  the  natural  appear- 
ance. Sometimes,  from  a flight  deviation 
or  imperfection,  one  fpot  of  the  dilk  rifes 
to  the  level  fooner  than  the  reft ; but,  in 
this  cafe,  it  immediately  fldns,  and  the 
cicatrix  extends  from  this  in  the  fame 


like  a film,  or  jelly,  betwixt  the  granulations,  or  on  parti- 
cular fpots,  we  may  be  furc  that  the  adtion  is  not  healthy. 
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Way  as  from  the  circumference,  until  they 
both  meet.  The  fore  is  free  from  pain, 
the  only  fenfation  being  a flight  degree 
of  fmarting,  or  itchinefs. 

The  treatment  of  this  ulcer  is  very 
limple  ; for,  in  npoft  cafes,  it  is  .only  ef- 

I ^ 

fentially  neceffary  that  we  prevent  the 
operation  of  hurtful  caufes.  We  defend 
the  part,  by  covering  it  with  a foft  pled- 
get of  lint,  and  keep  it  warm.  When  the 
cicatrization  has  commenced,  it  may  be 
affifted  by  ufing  an  ointment  containing 
any  harmlefs  powder,  in  fuch  a propor- 
tion as  to  form  a pafte  or  fcab  upon  the 
part  *,  by  which  we  afford  an  artificial 


* Simple  ointment,  rubbed  up  with  a fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  finely  levigated  calamine,  or  flowers  of  zinc, 
makes  a ufeful  application.  Mr.  Bell  recommends,  amongft 
other  remedies,  a faturnine  ointment ; but,  if  this  produces 
any  fpccific  operation,  it  muft  be  a hurtful  one,  injuring  the 
adlion. 
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covering,  which  remains  in  clofe  contadl 
with  the  granulations  ; and,  by  thus 
bringing  them  nearly  into  the  fame  cir^ 
cumftances  as  when  ikin  is  formed,  the 
cicatrizing  action  is  accelerated.  The 
fame  effect  is  fometimes  produced,  by  al- 
lowing the  pus  to  form  a . fcab  over  fu- 
perficial  fores,  by  expofing  them  to  the 
air,  without  any  covering. 

Dry  lint  is  a very  ufeful  application  ; 
but,  as  it  is  apt  to  flick  to  the  granula- 
tions, and  tear  them,  when  tender,  it 
ought  always  to  be  well  moiflened  be- 
fore removal,  which  fliould  be  attempted 
flowly. 

Mild  ointments,  fuch  as  the  fimplc 
cerate,  are  frequently  employed  ; but 
they  muft  be  free  from  all  rancidity,  o- 
therwife  they  fret  the  flcin,  or  injure  the 
fore.  In  general,  they  are  lefs  ufeful  than 


dry  lint.  When  we  do  employ  them, 
they  ought  to  be  applied  only  to  the  gra- 
nt^lations  and  cicatrix,  and  not  to*  the 
found  fkin.  More  frequently  we  ufe 
thefe  ointments  fpread  on  a pledget  of 

I 

linen,  to  keep  the  dry  lint  on  the  fore. 

Poultices  are  alfo  recommended  in 
^ thefe  cafes  ; but  they  polTefs  no  peculiar 
advantage,  and  are  apt  to  make  the  part 
feeble,  and  more  likely  to  break  out 
again. 

Moderate  prelTure,  by  keeping  up 
the  adtion,  is  generally  of  fervice  ; but 
it  is  ftill  more  necelTary  when  the  a61ion 
begins  to  flag,  or  becomes  ftationary. ' In 
this  cafe,  a comprefs  ought  to  be  placed 
over  the  fore,  and  the  whole  member 
rolled  firmly  round  with  a cotton  ban- 
dar'^'  t or,  what. will  be  ftill  more  ufeful, 
the  pn"r.  fliould  be  encircled  with  ftrips, 


ipread  with  adhefive  plafter,  in  the  way 
which  will  afterwards  be  mentioned. 
PrefTure  a6ts  by  taking  away  the  condi- 
tion of  vacuity  ; it  forms  an  artificial  co- 
vering and  interflices  for  the  fuperficial 
granulations,  by  which  the  natural  pro- 
cefs  of  forming  granu].ation  and  Ikin  is 
greatly  alTifted.  The  parts  are,  in  this 
way,  ndt  only  more  quickly  formed,  but 
alfo  in  greater  perfe(5lion  ; and  their 
powers  of  acflion  are  greater.  The  cure 
is  therefore  more  permanent,  and  the 
part  is  not  fo  apt  to  die,  or  ulcerate 
again,  as  when  healed  with  fimple  dref- 
fings. 

This  practice,  which  is  ufeful  in  ul- 
cers which  from  the  firft  are  healthy,  is 
ftill  more  necelfary  in  curing  thofe  which 
were  formerly  dlfeafed,  but  have  now 
become  healthy  ; becaufe,  in  them,  the 
aclion  is  ftill  more  apt  to  flag. 
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The  healing  of  large  healthy  ulcers 
which  fucceed  to  wounds,  See.  will  allb 
be  much  haftened,  if  we  artificially  di- 
_minifii  the  'fize  of  the  cavity,  and  pro- 
cure contadl.  Whenever  one  part  can  be 
brought  in  contact  with  another,  it  ought 
to  be  done,  if  the  figure  and  fun(5lions 
of  the  part  be  not  thereby  injured,  or  if 
pain  be  not  produced  by  doing  fo. 

The  older  authors,  from  a miftaken 
theory,  never  allowed  the  adlion  to  pro- 
ceed uninterrupted,  or  never  co-operated 
with  it  in  a rational  manner.  In  every 
ulcer,  it  was  necelTary,  firft,  to  digefl,  or 
fuppurate  it,  which  was  done  with  tur- 
pentine, or  bafilicon ; next  it  was  to  be 
deterged  with  turpentine,  mixed  witli 
,yolk  of  eggs,  or  by  the  red  precipitate; 
then  it  was  to  be  incarned  by  farcotics, 
fuch  as  tindlure  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  bal- 
fam  of  Peru,  frankincenfe,  Sec.  ; laftly. 
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the  furface  was  to  be  dried  into  a callus, 
with  dragon’s  blood,  white-lead,  chalk, 
&c.  Thefe  plans  have,  however,  been 
long  laid  ahde ; but  fome  practitioners 
(till  advife  the  ufe  of  ftyptics  and  fpirit 
of  wine  to  produce  a cicatrix  ; they  for- 
get, however,  that  lldn  is  formed  by  a 
different  procefs  than  corrugation. 

The  diet  ought  to  be  good,  in  all  cafes 
of  ulcers  ; but  fpiritous  liquors,  and  the 
irregularities  of  life,  muft  be  avoided. 

In  ulcers  of  the  legs,  if  preffure  be 
employed,  reft  is  not  abfolutely  requi- 
fite ; btit,  if  this  be  not  ufed,  no  cure 
can  be  obtained,  if  the  patient  walk  a- 
bout.  Even  if  the  adhefive  plafter  be 
applied,  we  ought  not  to  allow  of  fo 
much  motion  as  to  produce  fatigue,  or 
any  uneafinefs  in  the  fore. 
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The  treatment,  then,  of  this  genus  of 
ulcers,  may  be  comprifed  in  two  apho- 
rifms. 

First,  When  the  adlion  is,  from  the 
firft,  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  is  conti- 
nuing fo,  all  which  is  elTentially  necelTa- 
ry,  is  to  defend  the  part,  and  prevent  the 
operation  of  any  caufe  which  might  in- 
jure the  a(5lion,  fuch  as  cold,  too  much 
heat,  mechanical  irritation,  &c.  This 
may  be  done,  by  applying  a bit  of  dry 
lint,  or  a rag  fpread  with  fimple  oint- 
ment, and  wrapping  the  limb  round 
with  a flannel  roller.  But,  if  the  adlion 
begins  to  flag,  as  it  often  does  in  large 
ulcers,  or  if  the  procefs  become  ftationa^ 
ry,  we  mull  then  indifpenflbly  have  re- 
courfe  to  gentle  preflfure. 

Second,  When  the  a(51ion  has^  at  any 
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one  period,  been  difeafed,  or  too  low,  but 
has  been  reftored  to  a proper  ftate,  we 
muft  of  ncceffity  continue  gentle  pref. 
fiire,  and  treat  the  fore  as  if  the  adlion 
were  ftationary,  although  it  rnay  not  be 
fo. 


GENUS  11. 

Of  the  Indolent  Ulcer, 

In  this  genus,  the  a6lion  is  diminifli-, 
cd,  and,  confequently,  rendered  impels 
fedl  and  difeafed. 

Indolent  ulcers,  like  thofe  of  the 
next  genus,  are  divihble  into  two  fpecies : 
Firft,  that  in  which  both  parts  of  the  ul- 
cerative adlion,  namely,  the  granulating 
and  purulent,  are  equally  difeafed,  and 
equally  im.perfedtly  performed  : Second, 


1^4 

that  in  which  one  part  is  (nbre  affc(5led 
than  another  *. 


The -fir ft  fpecies  is  diflinguifhed  by 
the  following  fymptoms,  which  appear 
in  greater  on  lefs  degrees,  according  to 
the  diminution  and  imperfection  of  the 
action/ 

\ 

The  granulations  are  pale,  and  imper- 
fectly formed,  partaking  lefs  of  the  firm- 
nefs  and  organifation  of  the  healthy 
flelhy  granulations  in  proportion  to  the 
affection  of  the  aCtion.  They  are  ob- 
tufe,  and  fcarcely  at  all  elevated  ; and. 


* The  circumftance  of  one  part  of  an  ulcer  being  nnorc 

% 

affeftcd  than  another,  will  be  more  fully  noticed  in  confi- 
dering  the  next  genus,  in  which  it  is  of  more  praftical 
confequence.  Ulcers  generally  belong  to  this  fpecies,  be- 
fore they  alTume  the  charafters  of  the  fecond  (for  they  fre- 
quently change  from  one  fpecies,  or  genus,  to  another ; in 
which  cafe,  the  treatment  muft  alfo  be  changed). 


> therefore,  the  furface  lofes  its  doted,  or" 
red . pointed  appearance.  The  difcharge 
is  thin,  and  of  a whitifh  colour,  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  frequently  obferve 
ifolated  fpots  of  lymph  interwoven  here 
and  there  with  the  imperfedt  granula- 
tions. Although  thefe  granulations  are 
faid  not  to  be  elevated,  yet  the  furface 
often  exhibits  a fpecies  of  fungus  ; but 
the  individual  granulations  are  not  ele- 
vated, or  pointed.  This  fungus  never 
riles  higher  than  the  twentieth  part  of 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  furround- 
ing Ikin  *,  and  often  appears  only  at 
particular  parts  of  the  furface.  It  is  pale, 
and  Ibmewhat  of  a gelatinous  appear- 
ance. The  pain  is  trifling. 


* The  caufe  wliy  thefe  granulations  rife,  even  this  tri- 
fling height,  above  the  level  of  the  lliin,  is  the  indolence  of 
the  adfion,  vv'hich  prevents  a cuticle  from  being  formed  u» 
due  time. 
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In  more  advanced  cafes,  the  whole 
difk  is  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  lym- 
phatic fubftance,  which  adheres  firmly, 
and  gives  the  idea  of  a thin  pellicle  be- 
ing thrown  over  the  granulations,  which 
are  feen  imperfectly  and  irregularly 
through  it.  The  difcharge  is  generally 
thin,  like  ferum,  and  confiderable  *.  The 
edges  are  hard  arid  tumefied,  fometimes 
of  a light  purple  colour,  at  other  times 
white  f.  The  furrounding  integuments 
are  alfo  hard  and  thickened,  at  leafl  in 
old  ulcers,  and  the  veins  are  generally 
more  or  lefs  varicofe. 


* Indolence  of  the  aftion  does  not  imply^that  the  quan- 
tity of  a difcharge  fliould  be  leflened,  but  only  that  its  na- 
ture fliould  be  changed.  'In  this  fpecics,  the  difcharge  is 
much  the  fame  in  quantity  as  in  a healthy  ulcer  of  the  fame 
fize,  but  its  perfeftion  is  greatly  lefs. 

f Sometimes  the  granulating  aftion  and  the  cicatrizing 
one  feems  to  be  confounded,  the  furface  exhibiting  a fi- 
brous flefliy  appearance.  This  I have  feen  moll  frequently 
in  the  calf  of  the  leg  ; but  it  may  occur  in  other  parts. 
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These  appearances  vary  in  degree  fr6m 
the  foft  pale  furface,  and  thin  whitifh  pu- 
rulent difcharge,  with  flightly  thickened 
edges,  to  the  ftate  now  defcribed.  The 
pain,  when  compared  to  the  fize  of  the 
ulcer,  is  not  conliderable. 

This  genus  may  occur,  in 'a  flight  de- 
gree, in  recent  fores,  from  neglect,  &c.  ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  after  ulcers  have  been  of 
long  ftanding,  that  they  aflTume  thefe  ap- 
pearances in  the  greateft  degree.  They 
may  then  be  faid  to  have  become  chro- 
nic, or  habitual ; and,  in  many  inftances, 
it  is  abfolutely  impolTible  to  reftore  the 
action  to  its  natural  ftate,  and  produce 
recovery 


* Thefe  ulcers,  after  long  continuance,  frequently  induce 
a difeafc  in  the  bones  or  mufcles  fcated  below  them>  as  will 
aftenvards  be  mentioned. 
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The  fecond  fpecies  is  difUnguifhed  by 
the  palenefs  and  imperfeclion  of  the  gra- 
nulations, whilfl  the  difcharge  is  tolera- 
bly good  ; but  it  never  can  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  healthy  ulcer  ; becaufe,  when 
one  part  of  the  adlion  is  affected,  the  o- 
, ther  is  alfo  more  or  lefs  affected.  This 
Ipecies  does  not  require  any  more  par- 
ticular obfervation  or  remark,  becaufe  it 
is  to  be  treated  exactly  as  the  hrft,  of 
which  it  is  often  juft  a llighter  degree,  or 
a forerunner ; for  it  is  frequently  the  firft 
change  which  takes  place  in  a healthy 
ulcer.  When  it  becomes  difeafed,  it  does 
not  continue  long  ; for  both  parts  foon 
come,  to  fuffer  in  the  fame  proportion  j 
in  which  cafe,  the  ulcer  belongs  to  the 
firft  fpecies.  For  this  reafon,  we  never 
find  old  ulcers  belonging  to  this  fpecies. 

Chronic  ulcers  fometimes  induce  a 
difeafe  of  the  bones,  &c.  below ; but,  in 


this  cafe,  they  generally  are  converted 
into  a different  genus.  They  alfo  come 
naturally,  in  confequence  of  the  great 
imperfection  of  their  aCtion,  and  the  con- 
fequent  want  of  power,  to  aCt  beyond 
the  due  proportion  betwixt  aClion  and 
power ; and,  therefore,  mod  ulcers  of 
this  genus  come  at  laft,  if  negleCled,  to 
belong  to  the  next. 

The  mod  effectual  remedy  for  theie 
ulcers  is  preffure.  This  has  been  long- 
employed,  by  means  of  tight  rollers 
wound  round  the  limb,  or  by  the  laced 
docking.  But,  of  late,  a more  effectual 
method  has  been  propofed,  namely,  a 
bandage  of  adhefive  plader,  which  ap- 
plies itfelf  clofely  to  the  furface,  and  pro- 
duces a date  of  artificial  contaCl  and  co- 
vering.  This  has  been  recommended  by 
Dr.  Darwin  in  the  form  of  a many-tailed 
bandage,  and  by  Mr.  Baynton  in  the 
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form  of  ftrips,  wrapped  round  the  limb. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  applying 
them  : A ftrip  of  adhefive  plafter,  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  fo  long  as  to  encircle 
the  limb  and  crofs  at  each  end,  is  to  be 
warmed,  and  the  middle  of  it  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  exaclly 
oppofite  to  the  fore  ; both  ends  are  now 
to  be  brought  forward,  and  one  of  them 
laid  tightly  over  the  tmder  part  of  the 
fore  (if  it  be  fo  large  as  not  to  be  co- 
vered with  one  ftrip),  whilft  the  other  is 
brought  firmly  over  this  from  the  oppo- 
fite fide,  and  doubled  down  upon  it. 
The  ends  of  the  ftrip  thus  fold  over  each 
other  at  the  ulcer.  Another  ftrip  is  then 
to  be  applied  to  the  part  of  the  fore  con- 
tiguous to  this  which  is  not  yet  covered, 
and  fo  on  in  fucceflion,  until  the  whole 
be  covered.  This  is  the  beft  way  of  ap- 
plying the  ftrips,  if  the  integuments  be 
firm  j but,  if  they  be  Iqofe  and  yielding^ 


it  will  be  ufeful  to  pufh  forward  the  loofe 
(kin  from  behind,  with  the  ftrips,  as  we 
bring  them  forward ; and,  inftead  of 
laying  down  hrft  one  end,  and  then  the 
other  over  it,  make  the  two  ends  crofs 
each  other  at  the  fame  time,  and  lay 
them  down  upon  the  fliin,  and  not  on 
each  other,  the  under  end  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  fore,  and  the  upper  the 
part  next  it.  The  fame  ftrip,  therefore, 
covers  two  portions  of  the  furface,  where- 
as, in  the  firft  way,  it  covered  only  one  ; 
but,  in  this  cafe,  the  ftrip  muft  be  long- 
er, as  it  muft  fairly  crofs  the  ulcer  on 
each  fide,  and  be  retained  by  flicking  to 
the  adjacent  fkin.  When  the  ulcer  is 
deep,  the  ftrip  will  prefs  only  on  the 
margins  ; and,  therefore,  it  will  be  ufe- 
ful to  fill  up  the  furface  with  a fold  of 
foft  lint,  A thin  cotton  roller  is  now  to 
be  wound  firmly  round  the  limb,  begin- 
ning at  the  extremity,  and  continuing 
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the  bandage  to  the  next  joint  above  the 
fore. 

By  this  contrivance,  we  obtain  a firm 
covering  to  the  granulations,  and  bring 
a fubftance  in  contadl^with  each  indivi- 
dual. We  then  reftore,  as  it  were,  the 
natural  ftate  of  the  parts,  each  granula- 
tion having  a fubftance  in  contact  with 
it ; and  a flight  interftice  is  left  between 
each,  owing  to  their  pointed  ftrudture. 
They  become,  therefore,  fimilar,  in  this 
refpedt,  to  the  organic  particles  of  inter- 
nal parts  ; on  which  account,  heahng 
goes  on  more  quickly,  and  the  organic 
particles,  or  granulations,  are  depolited 
in  greater  perfedtion,  and  with  greater 
powers  of  adlion  ; for  the  unufual  and 
morbid  condition  of  expofure  and  want 
of  contadl  is  now  removed.  The  fame 
circumftances  promote  cicatrization,  when 
the  granulations  have  rifen  to  a proper 
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height.  This  is  more  evidently  feen  in 
the  cure  which  is  efFedled  of  the  fmaller 
ulcers,  by  dulling  them  with  chalk,  &c,< 
or  drelTing  them  with  an  ointment  made 
thick  with  fome  mild  powder,  by  which 
a fcab,  or  covering,  is  formed,  which  o- 
perates  clearly  independently  of  prelTure. 
PrelTure,  applied  with  this  view,  ought  to 
be  moderate  and  permanent,  and  may  be 
ufed  with  utility  in  almoft  every  cafe  of 
folution  of  continuity,  however  healthy 
the  aclion  may  be.  But,  belides  being  of 
ufe  in  this  way,  prelTure  alfo  produces  a 
fecond  fet  of  ejSPecfls,  by  mechanically  ex- 
citing adlion  in  the  part  to  which  it  is^ 
applied.  Applied  to  the  lldn,  it  increafes 
the  cuticular  action,  and  the  Ikin  is  form- 
ed thicker.  Applied  to  a weakened  part, 
it  increafes  the  natural  a6Uon  of  that 
part,  and  ftrengthens  it ; This  is  feen  in 
the  inllance  of  debilitated  mufcles,  &c. 
But,  if  the  prelTure  be  too  great,  then  a 
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morbid  increafe  of  adlion  takes  place^ 
which  even  goes  the  length  of  inflamma- 
tion, if  the  preflure  be  confiderable  ; and 
this  inflammation  is  either  flrong  or 
weak,  according  as  the  preflure  has  oper- 
ated ; for,  if  many  veflels  be  obftrudled, 
as  is  commonly  tlie  cafe,  then  the  power 
of  the  part  is  injured,  and  the  action  is 
weak ; or,  the  fame  happens  if  preflure 
be  applied  in  any  manner  to  a weak  part, 
or  if  the  conftitution  be  weak  ; as,  for 
inftance,  from  previous  difcafe. 

Pressure,  applied  to  a part,  increafes 
in  particular  the  functions  of  abforption 
and  depofition.  If  moderate,  thefe  func- 
tions are  moderately  increafed,  and  the 
ftrudture  of  the  part  continues  either  the 
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fame,  or  it  augments  in  flze,  as  we  ob- 
ferve,  in  the  effects  of  walking,  on  the 
flcin  of  the  feet ; but,  if  the  preflTure  be 
greater,  then  thefe  functions  are  mor- 


biclly  increal’ed,  the  particles  are  depolit- 
cd  imperfedlly  formed,  and  are  as  quick- 
ly taken  up.  The  ftrudture  is  therefore 
delfroyed,  and  a vacuity  formed.  Thele 
effedls  are  produced  more  ealily  upon  dif- 
eafed  than  healthy  ftrudlures  ; becaule 
their  powers  of  adling,  and  lliftaining 
adlion,  are  lefs.  Friction  is  in  this  re- 
fpecl  limilar  to  prell’ure. 

From  thefe  remarks,  we  may  under- 
ftand  the  mechanical  utility  of  prellure 
in  the  cure  of  ulcers  ; for,  when  in  a pro- 
per degree,  it  caufes  the  abforption  ancl 
deftrudtion  of  the  callous  edges,  or  dil- 
eafed  fublfance,  and  likewife  makes,  if 
moderate,  the  difeafed  granulations  be 
taken  up,  and  more  healthy  ones  be 
iormed.  We  may  likewife  perceive,  that, 
if  the  degree  be  too  great,  the  adlion  will 
become  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and 
injury  will  be  done.  We  are  therefore 
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frequently  under  the  neceflity  of  coun- 
teracfHng  this  hurtful  effeft  ; for,  the  de- 
gree of  preflure  which  is  requiiite  for  an- 
fA-^ering  the  firft  intention  in  old  fores,  or 
inducing  adlion,  in  confequence  of  bring- 
ing the  granulations  or  particles  into  the 
natural  ftate  of  being  in  contact  with 
fome  bociy,  or  covered  by  it  *,  is  often  at- 


* The  degree  of  preflure  neceflary  for  producing  this 
effeft  is  proportioned  to  the  fufccptibility  of  the  granula- 
tions, or  organic  particles,  for  receiving  the  impreliion  of 
being  in  contadl.  When  a part  is  healthy,  the  mere  cir- 
cumftance  of  juxtapofition  is  fufficient  for  this  purpofc  ; 
and,  in  a healthy  ulcer,  the  weight  of  the  body  appUed, 
fuch  as  powdered  chalk,  or  plafter  of  Paris,  or  at  leak  the 
gentle  preflure  of  a kockfng,  or  eafy  bandage,  is  all  that 
is  neceflary.  But,  when  the  aAion  is  too  low,  and  the 
granulations  are  confequently  impcrfeft,  both  in  their  ftruc- 
ture,  power  of  afting,  and  capability  of  receiving  imprcf- 
flons,  the  contafl,  in  order  to  operate,  muft  be  nearer,  and 
more  complete  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  prcihirc  muft  be 
greater.  In  thefe  cafes,  bandages  not  only  a(ft  on  the  fur- 
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tended  with  fuch  mechanical  irritation, 
that  the  one  effcdl  would  deftroj  the  o- 
ther,  unlefs  we  kept  the  adlion  within 
due  bounds,  by  applying  cold  to  the  part. 
In  healthy  ulcers,  the  preflure  necelTary  to 
produce  its  firft  fet  of  effedts,  or  to  acce- 
lerate healing,  by  producing  contadl,  is  fo 
trifling,  that  no  counteradling  elFedl  takes 
place  by  the  produdlion  of  the  fecond 
fet  of  effedls  ; and,  therefore,  no  cold  re- 
quires to  be  applied  : But,  in  old  ulcers, 
the  prelTnre  muft  be  greater  ; and,  there- 
fore, cold  water  muft  be  conftantly  ap- 
plied to  the  bandage  over  the  fore,  by 
means  of  a fponge.  We  thus  indeed  lef- 
fen  the  effects  of  preffure  on  the  abforb- 
ing  fyftem,  and,  therefore,  the  callus  will 
be  longer  of  being  deftroyed  ; but  we, 


face,  but  alfo  on  the  parts  below,  and,  therefore,  increafe 
the  degree  of  contaft  of  the  newly-formed  organic  parti- 
cles, and  thus  ftrengthen  the  part. 
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on  the  other  hand,  prevent  the  adlion  of 
the  granulations  from  being  rendered 
morbid. 

• The  good  effecls  of  prefTure,  applied 
in  a degree  proportioned  to  the  effedl 
which  we  wilh  to  produce,  and  to  the 
date  of  the  fore^  are  fo  univerfal,  that  it 
is  unneceffary  to  give  any  examples  of  its 
diccefs  and  utility.  But,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  in  old  ul- 
cers, and  even  in  many  of  a more  recent 
date,  which  have  been  much  neglected,  no 
application  whatever  will  produce  an  un- 
interrupted cure  ; for,  after  fome  time,  it 
.ceafes  to  produce  the  fame  effect  upon 
the  action.  The  part  feems,  by  continu- 
ance, to  be  lefs  aided  on  by  the  agent  j 
the  aiftion  is  lefs  adected,  and  flowly  re- 
turns to  its  former* date  of  imperfection. 
It  is  therefore  neccfl'arv,  either  that  we 
from  time  to  time  incrcafe  the  power  of 
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bur  application,  or  vary  our  remedies^ 
whenever  the  procefs  becomes  flationary; 
The  latter  is  generally  the  mofl  efFecftual 
way  ; and  the  remedies  which  we  alter- 
nate with  the  elFeds  of  preflure,  are  thofe 
of  what  have  been  called  the  ftimulating 
kind  ; but  which  of  the  individuals  of 
this  divifion  ought  to  be  employed,  can- 
not always  be  determined,  becaufe  one 
fucceeds  better  in  a particular  inftance 
than  in  another.  It  would,  however,  be 
of  much  importance,  to  afcertain  which 
in  general  operated  mofl  effedlually  ; be- 
caufe, if  we  employ  one  which  does  no 
pofitive  good.  We  fuflain  pofitive  harm  ; 
for  the  adlion  is  allowed  to  perfevere  in 
a retrograde  procefs.  I,  therefore,  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  operation  of 
thefe  applications,  in  the  patients  who 
were  under  my  care  in  the  Glafgow  In- 
firmary. 
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Heat  is  found  to  increafe  almoft 
every  adlion  ; and,  therefore,  in  indolent 
ulcers,  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe,  efpecially 
for  a few  days  after  we  begin  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  fore,  as  it  paves  the  way 
for  the  addon  of  other  agents,  by  begin- 
ning'a  change  of  the  action.  Poultices 
are  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is  moft  fre- 
quently applied,  and  anfwers,  in  general, 
better  than  other  forms.  Fomentations 
are  much  ufed  by  many  practitioners, 
' who  employ  decodtions  of  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  ; but  they  have  no  fuperio- 
rity  over  poultices.  Dry  heat  was  ufed 
by  M.  Hevin,  who  held  ignited  charcoal 
near  the  fore  ; and  it  is  fometimes  of  ufe 
to  repeat  this  pradlice  betwixt  each  dref- 
fing. 

Electricity  is  of  little  fervice  j be*- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  conftantly  employed  ; 


and,  therefore,  its  operation  is  only  tem^ 
porary. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  al- 
though this  kind  of  ulcer  may  be  fome- 
times  completely  cured  by  the  nfe  of  heat, 
that  yet  the  action  is  not  fo  perfect,  and 
confequently  the  Ilrudlure  and  power  of 
the  part  is  weaker,  than  when  ftimulating 
dreffmgs  are  employed.  Exercife,  or  any 
other  caufe,  is  therefore  more  apt  to  in- 
jure the  part  afterwards,  and  make  it 
again  breajc  out  into  an  ulcer. 

The  red  precipitate,  mixed  with  re- 
finous  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  former  to  an  ounce  of  the 
latter,  is  a very  ufeful  dreffing  ; but  thq 
ung.  hyd.  nit,  mixed  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  hog’s  lard,  forms  an  ointment 
which  is  ftill  more  generally  ufeful. 


Ten  grains  of  the  cuprum  ammonia-r 
turn,  rubbed  up  with  an  ounce  of  baiili- 
con,  or  fimple  ointment,  is  fometimes 
ufeful,  but  cannot  be  depended  on.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  an  ointment  com- 
pofed  of  an  ounce  of  ung.  fimplex,  and 
ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  or  of  favin. 

Cloths  dipped  in, the  aqua  zinci  vi- 
triolati,  or  the  folution  of  cuprum  vitrio- 
latum,  diluted  with  water,  fo  as  only  to 
fmart  moderately,  are  likewife  of  fervice, 
but  not  fo  frequently  as  weak  folutions 
' of  the  nitrates  of  filver,  zinc,  copper,  bif- 
muth,  and  many  other  metallic  falts,  fuch 
as  muriate  of  mercury,  &c. 

Solution  of  common  fait,  'or  of 
nitre,  of  fuch  a ftrength  as  to  produce  a 
rnoderate  I’marting,  are  of  temporary  ad- 
vantage^  but  will  not  continue  their  ef;; 
fc(d  lon^.  Indeed  all  folutions  of  faline 
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fubftancesj  whether  alkaline  or  metallic, 
are  mod  ufeful  when  applied  only  for 
half  an  hour  at  a time,  when  the  fore  is 
dreffing. 

Mixtures  of  Thus,  elemi,  turpentine, 
canadine  balfam,  8cc.  with  wax,  or  oil, 
have  no  advantage  over  the  common 
ung.  refmofum 

The  bile,  either  by  itfelf,  or  diluted, 
or  mixed  with  yolk  of  eggs,  does  not 
feem  to  be  of  much  fervice. 

Lemon  juice,  or  the  mineral  acids, 
particularly  the  nitrous,  diluted  fo  as  to 
be  of  equal  ftrcngth  with  the  juice,  are 


* An  ointment  compofed  of  thefe  refinous  fubftances  is 
much  recommended  in  the  Afta  Med.  Berolin.  Tom.  VH. 
p.  58. 
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frequently  of  fervice  *.  Port  wine  is  al(b 
an  ufeful  lotion. 

t 

Infusion  of  Cayenne  pepper,  in  vine- 
gar, added  to  water,  in  fuch  a quantity 
as  to  fmart,  forms  alfo  a very  ufefiil  ap- 
plication. 

Of  all  thefe  remedies,  the  ointments 
compofed  of  the  nitro-metalhc  falts,  par- 
ticularly the  mercurial,  are  moft  gene- 
rally ufeful : And  the  cure  feems  to  be 
, accelerated,  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in 
weak  folution  of  metallic  falts,  or  weak 
acids,  during  the  intervals  of  dreffing. 


* Thefe  acids  coagulate  the  pus,  and  thus  afford  an  ar- 
tificial covering,  or  film,  which  remains  in  clofe  contaft 
with  the  granulations,  and  thus,  by  producing  the  natural 
circnmdancc  of  contaft  and  covering,  the  cffe<^  of  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  creating  a more 
vigorous  a&ion  by  their  fpccific  a£lion,  they  frequently  bring 
tliofe  fores  into  a healthy  flatc. 


Whenever  thefe  applications  fail,  they 
inuft  be  dropped  : And  thofe  which  fail 
fir  ft,  and  foonefl,  feem  to  be  the  watery, 
or  fluid  applications  ; and,  next  to  thefe, 
the  Ample  refinous  ointments. 

These  remedies  generally  produce 
‘ their  eflTe<fl;  firft  at  the  margins.  AVhen 
this  takes  place,  we  mull  diininifli  the 
flrength  of  the  application  at  that  part, 
in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  ac- 
tion, which  is  marked  by  the  rednefs 
and  pointednefs  of  the  granulation,  and 
the  cicatrizing  ftate.  The  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  reft  of  the  furface,  muft,  in 
this  cafe,  be  drefled  with  different  flrips 
of  linen,  fpread  with  different  ointments. 
Soft  linen,  fpread  with  Ample  cerate,  or 
dry  lint,  which  is  preferable,  Ihould  be 
applied  to  the  cicatrix,  and  cicatrizing 
granulations,  whilit  a fliimulating  fub- 
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ftance  is  applying  to  the  reft  of  the  fur- 
face. 

When  the  furface  is  obftinately  dif- 
eafed,  or  the  aeftion  very  torpid  and  im- 
perfedl,  cauftic  has ' been  applied  ; but, 
although  I have  often  ufed  it,  and  even 
applied  cloths  dipped  in  folutions  of  me- 
tallic falts,  fo  ftrong  as  to  form  an  univer- 
fal  efehar,  or  flough,  y^ t no  benefit  what- 
ever was  derived  ; for  we  do  not  thus 
change  the  nature  of  the  action,  but  only 
remove  a layer  of  the  furface,  and  leave 
that  below  in  poffeflion  of  the  fame 
mode  of  arfion  with  the  former.  Cauftic 
is  more  ufeful,  when  applied  to  callus 
edges  ; but  even  thefe  are  more  efterfual- 
ly  removed,  by  remedies  which  act  more 
permanently,  and  gradually,  particularly 
by  preflhre.  The  ancients  ufed  to  ex- 
tirpate thefe  with  the  knife,  but  few  will 
confent  to  its  ufe.  It  is  indeed  more 


ipeecly  and  effectual  than  the  caufiic  ; 
but,  unlefs  the  action  be  afterwards  pro- 
perly fupported,  it  will  be  of  no  perma- 
nent fervice. 

The  hard  and  thickened  ftate  of  the 
furrounding  integuments,  in  old  ulcers, 
is  beft  moderated  by  preflure  ; but  this 
muft  be  long  continued. 

Varicose  veins,  were,  by  the  an- 
cients, confidered  as  canals  running  into 
the  fore,  and  furnifliing  the  difcharge  ; 
but,  when  we  confider  that  thefe  varices 
frequently  occur  without  any  ulceration, 
or  difcharge,  the  opinion  mufl  be  aban- 
doned. In  fuch  cafes  as  occur  alongfl 
with  ulceration,  it  will  lx;  more  natural 
to  confider  the  affeclion  of  the  vein  as  a 
difcafe  dependent  originally  on  the  ulcer, 
and  induced  by  it,  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  ffrucdure  and  functions  of  other 
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neighbouring  parts  are  changed  and  im- 
paired by  the  continuance  of  a tedious 
and  difeafed  ulcerative  a<flion.  This 
Hate  of  the  vein  being  once  induced  in 
any  part  of  it,  and  even  in  a flight  de- 
gree, t\vo  confequences  follow  : Fir  ft, 

from  the  power  or  property  of  the  vein 
being  impaired,  the  blood  is  not  duly 
propelled,  but  circulates  flowly,  and  can- 
not overcome  readily  the  weight  of  the 
blood  above,'  which  prefles  more  power- 
fully, in  confequence  of  the  valves  being 
rendered  imperfect  by  the  difteniion  of 
the  veflel.  The  difeafe,  therefore,  gra- 
dually increafes  ; for,  every  day,  the 
power  of  acting  properly  diminiflies,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  mechanical  necef- 
ftty  for  adling,  or  the  refiftance  of  the 
column  of  blood  increafes.  On  account 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  vell'els,  and  the 
' morbid  or  abortive  eftedt  to  propel  what 
'they  are  unable  to  do,  pain  is  produced. 


in  tlie  courfe  of  the  varix,  whenever  the 
legs  are  kept  in  a dependent  pofture,  or 
exercife  is  ufed.  This  pain  is  confound- 
ed with  the  uneahnefs  arifing  from  the 
ulcer  ; and,  therefore,  thefe  ulcers  are  faid 
to  be  painful,  and  to  be  attended  with 
pain  in  the  courfe  of  the  veins. 

The  fecond  confequence  is,  that,  as 
the  veins  which  are  more  immediately- 
connected  witJi  the  ulcerated  part,  are 
difeafed,  and  do  not  perform  their  part 
in  the  circulation  properly,  the  functions 
of  the  part  muft  be  ftill  more  injured, 
and  the  varix,  which  originally  perhaps 
was  produced  by  the  ulcer,  comes  in  its 
turn  to  a(5t  on  the  fore,  and  prevent  its 
healing  ; for  the  vein  not  acting  properly, 
and  conveying  the  blood  fully,  the  action 
at  the  capillaries  mull  be  injured,  and 
the  artery  and  vein  cannot  adt  healthily. 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  the  power  or  forming 
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granulations  mnft  be  impeded,  and  tbefe 
never  can  be  depolited  in  the  necelTary 
degree  of  perfection. 

Two  modes  of  cure  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  the  one  palliative,  and  the  other 
radical.  The  firfl  is  effedled  by  means 
of  rollers,  or  bandages,  which  prevent  the 
vein  from  being  diftended,  and,  there- 
fore, enable  it  the  better  to  carry  on  it5 
circulator V fundlion.  In  this  wav,  we 
prevent,  to  a certain  degree,  the  hurtful 
operation  of  the  vein  upon  the  ulcer,  and 
are  often  enabled  to  heal  it  up.  But,  as 
we  do  not  thus  rellore  the  vein  to  its  na~ 
. tural  powers,  unlefs  in  young  people, 
who, continue  the  fupport  or  prelTure  for 
years,  we  can  obtain  no  permanent  cure 
of  the  varix ; and  very  frequently  the 
parts  again  ulcerate  ; becaufe,  whenever 
the  preflure  or  fupport  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  patient  walks  about,  then  the  func- 
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tlon  of  the  part  becomes  affedled,  the  or- 
ganic particles  are  not  depofited  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  perfe(5tion,  and  the  action 
which  is  induced  by  exercife  caufes  the 
deftrudlion  of  thefe  granulations  ; or 
even  the  very  circumftance  of  their  being 
formed  imperfedlly  is  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce their  dellrudlion,  and  the  opening 
of  the  part ; for  all  parts  which  have 
been  formerly  ulcerated  are  mod  ready 
to  alTume  this  a6Hon  again,  and  the  or- 
ganic particles  of  that  part  are  lefs  per- 
fe6l,  and  lefs  able  to  bear  action. 

The  fecond  is  obtained,  by  obliterate 
ing  the  difeafed  vein,  of  interrupting  its 
communication  with  the  trunk  above,  by 
which  we  make  the  blood  take  a differ- 
ent courfe,  and  be  tranfmitted  by  healthy 
veins.  If  we  now  cure  the  fore,  we  find, 
that  the  fame  effecls  are  produced  as  if 
we  ufed  permanent  preffure  ; and,  there-* 
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fore,  the  fundlions  of  the  part  are  more 
properly  performed,  and  the  organic  par- 
ticles poffefs  greater  power  of  a^fting,  and 
luftaining  aftion.  The  older  furgeons 
propofed  to  effedl  the  radical  cure,  by 
tying  the  vein  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  difeafed  part,  and  cutting  out  the  in- 
tercepted portion,  or  by  laying  it  open, 
and  ‘digefting  it^  as  they  faid.  This, 
however,  was,  as  they  confefs  themfelves, 
very  feldom  fubmitted  to  in  ulcers  of 
die  legs ; and  was  rather  inferted  to  com- 
plete their  treatifes,  than  from  a belief 
that  the  operation  ought  to  be  infilled 
on.  Of  late,  it  has  been  propofed  by 
Mr.  Home,  to  tie  only  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  difeafed  portion  *,  by  which 


* This  opei'ation  is  pcrfonncd  by  making  an  mcifion 
tbrough  the  ikin  which  covers  the^vena  faphena  below  the 
knee  ; a ligature,  is  then  pafled  under  the  vcflcl,  by  means 
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adhefion  takes  place  at  that  fpot,  and  the 
circulation  is  .there  (topped.  The  pref- 
fure  of  the  blood  above  is  thus  taken 
off,  and  the  blood  from  below  muff  cir- 
culate, in  a greater  degree,  through  vef- 
fels  which  are  better  able  to  perform 
their  funcftions  ; and,  therefore,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  capillary  veffels,  whether  nu- 
trition, abforption,  or  converfion  of  the 
blood  from  arterial  into  veinous,  muff  be 
more  naturally  performed.  After  the 
veins  are  tied,  they  gradually  d>ecome 
fmaller  j for  the  preffure  being  perma- 
nently removed,  the  difeafed  veins  can 
more  fully  propel  their  blood  by  lateral 
branches,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  re- 
ceive lefs  blood,  more  going  by  other 
veffels. 


pf  a blunt  needle,  and  the  veflel.  is  tied.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  ligature  may  be  removed,  its  circle  being  previoufly 
divided  with  a pair  of  feiflars, 
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It  is  a curious  circumftance,  that  al- 
though ulcers  may  have  remained  in  an 
indolent  ftate  for  many  years,  and  have 
become  almoft  habitual,  that  yet,  the 
caufe  of  the  indolence  being  removed, 
they  recover  their  powers  rapidly,  and 
with  very  little  affiftance.  Thus,  when 
a varix,  which  originally  was  produced 
by  the  ulcer,  readts  on  the  fore,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  healing,  we  find,  that  if 
this  caufe  be  removed,  the  ulcer  fre- 
quently heals  quickly,  owing  to  the  fud- 
den  removal  of  a principal  caufe  of  in- 
dolence, although  a limilar  ulcer,  with- 
out varices,  would  not  be  cured  by  the 
fame  application  in  the  fame  time  ; be- 
caufe  tlien  all  the  ufual  caufes  of  indo- 
lence would  {till  remain  to  be  removed, 
or  their  effedls  counteracfled  ; but,  in  this 
cafe,  having  fuddenly  removed  one  great 
caufe,  the  adlion  rifes  fo  much,  that  it 
^an  overcome  the  reft,  although,  without 


this  alleviation,  the  healing  procels  would 
not  be  commenced,  nor  continued.  It  may 
be  ufeful  to  attend  to  this  circumftance 
in  every  cafe  of  indolent  ulcers,  whether 
attended  by  varices  or  not ; becaufe,  if 
we  can  remove  any  particular  caufe,  we 
do  much  toward  producing  a cure.  Thus, 
callus  edges,  and  difeafed,  or'  thickened 
integuments,  8cc.  although  originally  de- 
pendent on  the»ulcer,  yet  read:  on  it,  and 
prevent  it  from  healing.  If,  then,  by 
prelfure,  or  otherwife,  we  remove  thefe 
caufes,  we  accelerate  the  cure. 

As  an  inflance  of  the  good  effeds  of 
tying  varices,  I lhall  tranfcribe  the  fol- 
lowing cafe  from  Mr.  Home’s  Obferva- 
tions  : “ A man,  fixty  years  of  age,  had, 
for  many  years,  gained  his  livelihood  by 
going  on  meffages,  having  been  rendered 
unfit  for  any  more  laborious  employment 
by  a large  ulcer  on  the  left  leg,  juft  a- 
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bove  the  inner  ankle.  The  complaint 
was  of  twelve  years  {landing  ; It  had 
been  fometimes  much  better  than  at  o- 
tilers,  but  had  never  been  well  during 
the  whole  of  that  period.  In  the  year 
1792,  it  became  fo  bad  as  to  confine  him 
entirely.  It  was  at  this  time  I firfl  faw 
him.  Upon  examining  the  limb,  the 
veins  were  extremely  large,  and  varicofe  ; 
and  the  trunk  of  the  vena  faphena,  at 
the  knee,  appeared 'almofl  the  fize  of  the 
little  finger.  The  fize  of  this  vein  led 
me  to  the  idea  of  taking  it  up  at  that 
part,  with  a view  of  relieving  the  lower 
branches  from  the  prefTure  of  the  blood, 
which  I believed  to  be  the  caufe  why  the 
parts  remained  weak,  and  the  ulcer  could 
not  be  healed.  1 explained  my  opinions 
upon  this  fubjedl  to  the  patient,  and  told 
him,  that,  if  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  try  it,  I was  very  ready  to  do  it  for 
him.  The  man’s  defii'e  to  get  well  was 


fuch  as  to  induce  him  to  embrace  th^  of*- 
fer  of  any  mode  of  treatment  which  af- 
forded the  fmalleft  chance  of  it.  The 

I 

vein  was  taken  up  in  the  way  that  I have 
mentioned  : He  complained  of  very  little 
pain,  no  improper  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion was  brought  on  by  this  operation, 
the  ligature  came  away  in  nine  days,  and 
in  fourteen  the  wound  was  healed. 

“ The  ulcer  upon  tlie  leg  "was  drefled 
with  dry  lint ; it  put  on  a better  appear- 
ance on  the  fecond  day  after  the  opera- 
tion ; on  the  fourteenth  it  had  diminifh- 
ed  in  lize  one  half ; and  in  twenty-eight 
days  was  completely  healed.  He  was 
alfo  freed  from  a pain  in  the  Qourfe  of 
the  veins  of  that  leg,  to  which  he  had 
been  fubjedl  for  many  years,  whenever 
he  ufed  any  exercife. 

I 

“He  returned  to  hi^  buflnefs  of  car- 


rymg  meffages,  and  called  upon  me  a 
year  after,  perfectly  well  ; his  leg  having 
continued  found.” 

Issues  have  been  propofed  for  the 
cure  of  this  genus  of  ulcers  ; but,  upon 
the  principles  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  they 
can  be  of  little  or  no  fervice  ; and,  I am 
fure,  that  I never  faw  the  fmalleft  in.- 
fluenee  exerted  by  them  over  an  ulcer. 
They  are  ufeful,  however,  after  the  ulcer 
is  healed,  by  keeping  up  a fecrcting  ac- 
tion, diminifliing  the  rifk  of  apoplexy, 
8cc. ; but  then  they  ought  never  to  be 
introduced  until  the  fore  be  nCai'ly  heal- 
ed, or  until  we  have  rcafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  fore  will  heal,  and  that  they  will 
be  required. 

The  treatment  of  this  genus  of  ulcers- 


* may  be  comprifed  in  the  following  apho- 
rifms  : 

First,  When  the  adlion  of  an  ulcer 
becomes  too  low  and  imperfe£l',  prelTure 
is  the  beft  remedy  for  reftoring  it  to  its 
proper  ftate,  and  for  accelerating  the 
cure. 

* Second,  Whenever  this  ceafes  to  pro- 
duce any  farther  effe6l,  or  the  adlion  re- 
lapfes,  and  begins  to  go  backward,  we 
mull:  lay  afide  the  prelTure  for  a time, 
and  drefs  the  fore  with  fome  of  the  lli- 
mulating  applications  above  mentioned, 
particularly  the  nitro-mercurial  falts ; 
and  thefe,  in  their  turn,  mull , be  laid 
alide,  when  they  ceafe  to  produce  a good 
elFedl,  and  the  prelTure  be  again  had 
recourfe  to. 

Third,  When  we  ufe  ftimulating  dref- 
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fings,  we  mud  attend  to  the  effects  which 
they  produce  on  different  parts  of  the 
' fore,  and  drefs  thefe  differently,  accord- 
ing to  their  condition.  We  muff  like- 
wife  proportion  the  ftrength  of  applica- 
tion to  the  date  of  the  general  action. 
Our  remedies  ought  to  fraart  mod  when 
the  action  is  mod  torpid,  and  the  fmart- 
ing  ought  to  continue  longed  ; but,  when 
the  action  has  begun  to  be  more  perfe(^ 
and  vigorous,  the  fame  application  will 
often  be  too  drong. 

Fourth,  We  mud,  in  conjunclioa 
.with  this  general  plan,  attend  to  parti- 
cular morbid  dru(5tures,  which  may  be 
produced  by  the  particular  date  of  the 
ulcer,  and  which  may  react  on  it.  The 
chronic  thicknefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  in- 
teguments, are  bed  rciiToved  by  pred'ure, 
and  gentle  frictions  ; but  the  redoration 
of  the  natural  drtudure  is  very  tedious. 


Callous  edges  are' likewife  beft  removed 
by  preffure.  When  this  fails,  cauftic 
mull  be  repeatedly  applied.  Varicofe 
veins  may  be  palliated  by  firm  bandages, 
but  are,  in  general,  after  they  have  con- 
tinued long,  only  to  be  cured  by  an  ope- 
ration. 

Fifth,  When  chronic  ulcers  can  be 
healed,  it  js  ufeful  to  form  an  iflue,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  accuftomed  fecre- 
tory  adlion  ; but  thefe  iffues  have  little 
eff^dt  in  advancing  the  cure. 


GENUS  III. 

Of  the  overaB  'mg  Ulcer ^ 

\ 

This  genus  comprehends  two  fpecies : 
Firfl,  that  in  which  the  granulating,  or 
purulent  procefs  is  morbidly  increafed, 
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or  the  two  parts  of  the  ulcerative  action, 
the  granulating  and  the  purulent,  do 
not  correfpond,  or  bear  the  fame  proper-, 
tion  to  each  other  that  they  do  in  a 
healthy  ulcer : Second,  that  in  which  a 
ftatc  of  general  acute  overaclion  takes 
place,  both  parts  of  the  ulcerative  action 
being  equally  affecfled,  and  rendered  dif- 
eafed. 

For  the  illuflration  of  the  fir  ft  fpecies, 
I may  remark,  that  there  are  fome  ac- 
tions performed  by  particular  parts  of 
the  body  w^hich  arc  apparently  fimple ; 
but  there  are  others  which  are  compli- 
cated, and  confift  evidently  of  difierent 
parts,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  form  a 
peculiar  adlion,  but  which  action  may  be 
modified  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  thefe  different  parts  exift.  Thus, 
there  are  various  parts  which,  w^hen 
taken  together,  form  the  inflammatory 
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adlion,  heat,  redneis,  fwelling,  8cc.  ; but 
thefe  may,  in  certain  cafes,  exifl  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  ulcerative  ac- 
tion is  a complicated  one,  and  confifts  of 
the  fecretory  and  organifing  a(5lion,  or 
the  purulent  'and  granulating.  Thefe, 
in  a healthy  ulcer,  bear  a certain  relation 
to  each  other,  and  are  at  all  times  fo 
connedted,  that,  when  one  part  is  injur- 
ed, the  other  is  alfo  affe(^led  ; but  the 
one  part  may  be  affedled  more  than  the 
other.  In  the  indolent  ulcer,  or  that  in 
which  the  a(5lion  is  too  low,  both  parts 
are  mofl  commonly  (at  lead  after  fome 
time)  equally  affedled,  and  a date  of  uni- 
verfal  diminution,  and  confequent  imper- 
fedlion,  takes  place  ; but,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  date,  that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  healthy  ulcer  is  fil'd  becoming  dif- 
eafed,  and  when  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion has  made  little  progrefs,  it  i^  not 
uncommon  to  obferve  an  inequality  in 
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the  a6lion,  or  the  granulations  more  af- 
fecfted  than  the  difcharge.  In  this  genus 
of  ulcers,  however,  the  inequality  is  more 
ftriking,  and  frequently  more  permanent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though 
the  granulating  adlion  may  be  increafed 
beyond  the  purulent  one,  that  yet  the 
purulent  one  never  exills  in  a Hate  of 
' overadlion  without  a correfpondent  affec- 
tion of  the  granulating  action  ; in  wliich 
cafe,  very  different  effects  and  fymptoms 
are  occalioned,  and  the  fecond  fpecies  of 
overadting  ulcers  is  produced. 

The  firft,  fpecies  has  generally  been 
deferibed  under  the  name  of  the  fungous 
ulcer,  or  ulcer  with  hyperfarcohs.  The 
granulations  are  foft  and  indillindt.  They 
are  imperfectly  formed,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  poffefs  the  pointed  appearance 
which  they  cxliibit  in  health ; nor  have 
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they  equal  powers  of  adlion,  nor  longe- 
vity. They  are  formed  quickly,  and  rif« 
to  a greater  or  lefs  height  above  the  level 
of  the  furrounding  fldn.  The  margins 
are  generally  foft,  tumid,  and  of  a dull 
red  colour.  The  difcharge,  if  there  be 
no  carious  bone,  is  tolerably  thick,  and 
of  a white  colour,  and  not  in  greatet* 
quantity  than  would  be  yielded  by  a 
healthy  ulcer  of  the  fame  lize : The 
quantity  is  even  fometimes  lefs.  The 
pain,  unlefs  when  a bone  is  difeafed,  is 
feldom  conliderable.  This  fpecies  ad- 
mits of  two  varieties.  In  the  firft,  the 
granulating  procefs  is  increafed,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  affe(5tion  of  the  adion, 
which  is  independent  of  any  mechanical 
caufe.  In  this  cafe,  the  fungus  is  gene- 
rally pretty  firm,  but  commonly  pale, 
and  the  difcharge  tolerably  good.  In 
the  fecond  variety,  the  granulating  pro- 
cefs is  increafed,  in  confeqnencc  of  Ibme 


inechanical  irritation  underneath,  fuch  as 
a piece  of  carious  bone ; and,  in  this 
cafe,  the  fungus  is  fofter,  and  lefs  firm  ; 
it  is  of  a ^*edder  and  more  lively  or  fiery 
colour,  and  is  fometimes  covered,  in  parti- 
cular parts,  with  fpots  of  lymph  ; it  bleeds 
upon  the  llightefi;  touch.  The  fore  is  ge- 
nerally painful,  and  the  difcharge  thin,  fe- 
rous,  and  of  a foetid  fmell,  whilft  we  can 
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frequently  perceive  at  leaft  one  fmall  fora- 
men on  the  furface  which  leads  down  to 
the  bone,  and  through  which  it  may  be 
felt  to  be  rough.  Out  of  this  is  difeharged 
a thin  matter  from  the  bone,  of  a brown- 
ilh  colour,  fomewhat  like  foup,  and  more 
or  lefs  different  from  the  difcharge  from 
the  reft  of  the  furface.  Thefe  luxuriant 
granulations,  however,  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  thofe  which,  at  a later  pe- 
riod, come  from  the  bone  itfelf,  after  it 
has  begun  to  ulcerate.  Thefe  are  gene- 
rally of  a more  florid  red  colour,  though 


fometimes  pale,  and  rife  up  eitlier  tlirougli 
chinks  of  the  bare  caries,  or  from,  fiich 
portions  as  are  denuded  by  a previous 
exfoliation.  They  have,  in  general,  a 
more  pointed  appearance  than  thofe  which 
arife  fropi  the  foft  parts,  fo  that,  in  many 
cafes,  the  fungus  refembles  the  I'urface  of 
a flrawberry,  being  rough.  This  variety 
may  be  induced  quickly,  the  bone  being 
injured,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  foft 
parts  are  affecded  ; but,  at  other  times, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently,  the  bone 
becomes  difeafed,  in  confequence  of  the 
continuance  of  a fimple  ulcer  immediate- 
ly over  it  ; as,  for  inftance,  on  the  tibia. 
In  this  cafe,  the  ulcer,  which  perhaps 
was  formerly  indolent,  now  changes  its 
nature. 

The  fecond  fpecies  exifts  in  Various 
degrees,  and  its  fymptoms  admit  of  mo- 
dification from  the  previous  date  of  tlu^ 
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ulcer.  Sometimes  an  ulcer,  although 
previoully  healthy,  has  its  furface  ex- 
cited into  a ftate  of  overaclion,  by  exer- 
cife,  or  other  caufes.  In  this  cafe,  the 
fore  becomes  painful,  and  the  granula- 
tions affume  firft  a kind  of  light^crimfon, 
colour,  and  then  a brownilli  hue,  from  a 
fpecies  of  mortification.  They  do  not 
indeed  become  gangrenous,  and  flough, 
but  they  approach  to  a ftate  nearly  re- 
fembling  death,  and  are  abforbed.  The 
, edges  are  llightly  eryfipelatous,  and  the 
difeharge  watery.  This  may  be  called 
the  firft  degree  or  ftage  of  tlie^  difeafe  ; 
and  the  ulcer  frequently  recovers  foon 
from  this,  and  reaffumes  its  healthy  con- 
dition. But  if  it  be  neglected,  or  the 
injuring  caufes  ftill  continue,  the  ftate  of 
overaeftion  is  increafed,  and  becomes 
iTiore  perfe(ft  * ; that  is  to  fay,  the  action, 


* By  this  I mean  more  perfect  in  its  llate  of  overaclion. 
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Which  was 'injured  in  its  different  parts, 
and  rendered  unconnedled  by  the  inci- 
pient or  new  condition,  becomes  more 
completely  and  connedledly  performed 
in  its  different'  parts,  in  an  increafed  de- 
gree. The  overadling  date,  which,  in 
the  firfl  ftage,*took  place,  perhaps  only 
for  a few  hours,  or  at  lead  if  it  conti- 
nued, did  not  rife  to  any  great  degree, 
or  receive  an  augmentation  in  this  dage, 
continues  with  violence,  and  generally 
with  exacerbation.  The  granulations  are 
abforbed  almod  as  foon  as  they  are  de- 
podted  ; becaufe,  owing  to  the  overac- 
tion of  the  part,  they  are  very  imperfecl- 
ly  organifed,  arid  poffefs  very  little  life 
and  power  of  fupporting  acdion  *.  They 
evidently  appear  to  be  in  a date  of  over- 


* In  highly  overacting  ulcers,  the  granulations  feem  to 
poflefs  a middle  ftate,  betwixt  proper  organic  -particles  and 
the  morbid  fubftar.ee,  called  pus. 
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atllion  ; for  they  are  fiery,  and  their  co-' 
lour,  whether  it  be  red  or  brownilh,  is" 
bright  or  clear,  and  quite  oppofite  to  the 
dull  hue  which  even  the  fame  colour 
may  have  in  a different  kind  of  fore. 
Thefe  bleed  upon  the  flightefl  touch  ; on 
which  account,  the  difchaf’ge  is  generally 
bloody.  The  margins  are  red  and  rag- 
ged, as  if  they  were  bitten  by  a moufe  ; 
and  they  are  evidently  in  an  ulcerating 
flate.  The  furrounding  fkin  is  hot  and 
eryfipelatous,  the  difcharge  is  thin  and 
ferouS;.and  the  pain  great,  generally  fome- 
what  of  the  burning  kind.  This  fore, 
from  the  deflruction  of  the  granulations, 
and  the  propagation  of  a morbid  degree 
of  acdion,  fpreads  as  long  as  this  condi- 
tion continues  ; but  the  progrefs,  as  long 
as  the  ulcer  belongs  to  this  genus,  or  as 
granulations  are  formed,  is  not  very  ra- 
pid. 
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It  not  nnfrequcntly  happens,  that,, 
after  a fore  which  has  been  indolent  has 
begun  to  heal,  it,  from  fatigue,  or  fome 
lefs  evident  caufe,  has  a ftate  of  overac- 
tion  induced,  in  which  cafe,  different  ap- 
pearances are  exhibited,  according  to  the 
previous  ftate  of  the  fore^  If  it  has  be- 
gun to  form  a natural  cicatrix,  this  gives 
way,  the  furface  becomes  livid,  the  dif- 
charge  thin,  and  the  pain  confiderable. 
A thin  Hough  of  the  granulations  is  then 
generally  formed,  and  comes  off  in  por- 
tions mixed  with  the  difeharge.  If  this 
ftate  be  not  checked,  it  frequently  comes 
to  exhibit  the  acute  fymptoms  of  the 
overadling  ulcer  which  was  laft  deferib- 
ed.  More  frequently,  however,  it  oc- 
curs when  the  fore  is  ftill  indolent,  and 
not  in  the  healing  ftate,  and  when  the 
edges  ftill  remain  callous,  and  the  granu- 
lations foul  and  unhealthy.  If,  at  this 
time,  a dlfproportionate,  or  overaeftion  be 
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Induced,  by  exercife  or  otherwife,  we 
find,  that  the  furface  becomes  dark  and 
doughy,  the  granulations  fiat  and  indi- 
ftincl,  the  difcharge  is  increafed,  and  the 
margins  become  tumid,  and  of  a modena 
colour,  whilft  the  furrounding  integu- 
ments are  of  a dull  red  mottled  colour, 
or  erythematous  ; and  the  foot,  if  it  take 
place  in  the  leg,  is  frequently  cold,  and 
the  pain  darts  down  to  the  toe. 

This  ftate  is  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duced in  old  ulcers,  by  a difeafe  of  the 
parts  below  which  has  been  induced 


* This  afFeftion  of  the  ulcer,  produced  by  a difeafe  of 
the  parts  below,  is  induced  with  a frequency  nearly  propor- 
tioned to  the  aptitude  of  the  part  below  for  becoming  dif- 
eafed,  by  the  continuance  of  an  ulcer  over  them.  Tendons 
and  bones  are  particularly  apt  to  be  injured  in'  this  way  ; 
and,  therefore,  ulcer-s  feated  over  tendinous  parts,  or  bones 
thinly  covered,  ai*e  more  apt  to  affeft  thefe,  and  to  be  re- 
adied on  thcmfclvcs,  than  when  feated  over  flefliy  parts. 
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by  the  long  continuance  of  the  ulcer^ 
which  renders  the  bone  carious,  if  it  lie 
immediately  under  it  (in  which  cafe,  the 
firft  fpecles  of  overacting  ulcers  is  pro- 
duced) ; but,  at  other  times,  by  the  fym- 
pathy  of  alTociation,  a difeafed  formative 
aClion  (owing  to  the  difeafed  formative 
aClion  in  the  ulcer,  or  the  imperfeCl:  gra- 
nulations which  are  formed)  is  induced 
in  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  mufcles 
become  pale,  and  have  lefs  of  their  fibrous 
texture,  or  the  bone  becomes  rough,  or 
pointed,  like  fliagreen,  and  alfo  becomes 
thickened,  but  without  any  appearance 


On  the  fame  account,  ulcers  on  the  foot,  or  ankle  joint, 
are  worfe  to  heal  than  thofe  a little  farther  up  the  leg ; and 
the  difference  is  greater  than  can  be  explained  vTholly,  by 
the  circumflance  of  dillance  from  the  heart,  and  poiTefTing 
lefs  power  of  performing  a£lion  properly.  Recent  ulcers 
likewife  heal  eafily  on  the  feet,  by  proper  treatment.  It 
is  old  ulcers  alone  which  arc  difficult  to  manage,  and  the 
caufc  is  obvious..  ^ 
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of  caries.  This  difeafed  condition  of  the 
parts  readls  on  the  ulcer,  and  induces 
overadlion. 

/ 

This  ftate  of  overacting  may  alfo  be 
induced  in 'old  ulcers,  without  any  mal- 
formation of  the  parts  below,  but  merely 
in  confequence  of  continuance  ; for,  after 
an  ulcer  has  remained  long  indolent,  it 
come^  to  adl  fo  imperfeclly,  that  it  natu- 
rally goes  beyond  its  power.  This  may 
be  faid  to  be  a fpontaneous  change,  or 
converlion  of  one  genus  into  another. 

W E have  then  two  varieties  of  this  fpe- 
cies  : Firft,  the  Hate  of  overacUon  induce4 
in  an  ulcer  which  was  previoully  healthy  ; 
and  this  admits  of  two  ftages,  the  inci- 
pient and  confirmed : The  firft  fomc- 
times  confills  only  of  one  fiiort  parox- 
yfm : The  fecond  continues  for  a longer 
time,  and  generally  depends  upon  the 


negledl  of  the  firft  attack.  Second,  the 
ftate  of  overadlion  induced  in  an  ulcer 
which  has  previoufly  been  indolent ; and 
this  admits  of  two  fubdivifions,  which 
arife  from  the  condition  of  the  ulcer  at 
the  time  of  its  overa(5ling,  namely,  whe- 
ther it  have  been  healing  and  cicatrizing, 
or  the  edges  have  been  callus,  and  the 
a<5lion  imperfedt  and  morbid. 

The  obfervations  on  the  cure  of  this 
genus  of  ulcers  muft  naturally  be  arrang- 
ed under  the  different  fpecies  and  varie- 
ties of  thefe  ulcers. 

In  the  firfl  variety  of  the  firfl  fpecies, 
our  obje<5l  is  to  remove  the  fupernume- 
rary,  or  fungous  granulations,  and  to  re- 
place them  with  others,  which  are  form-  ' 
ed  more  flowly,  and  in  greater  perfedlion. 

Pressure,  applied  in  the  mamier  al- 
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ready  explained,  is  one  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  remedies  in  this  variety,  and  ought* 
always  to  be  tried  firft.  The  luxuriant 
granulations  are  quickly  abforbed,  and 
the  fucceeding  ones  are  rendered  more 
compadl  and  healthy,  and  the  cicatrix 
begins  to  be  formed.  If,  however,  wc 
apply  prelfure  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any 
fore,  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  produce  its 
fpecific  effe(5l,  we  mull  counteract  its  ir- 
ritation" by  cold.  If  we  do  not,  this  fore 
is  frequently  converted  into  the  fecond 
variety  of  the  fecond  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
nus. 

* 

Caustic,  and  efcharotics,  have  been 
fometimes  applied  to  thefe  fores  ; but 
they  only  remove  a layer  of  granulations, 
without  affecting  the  formation  of  the 
fucceeding  ones  fo  much  as  fome  other 
remedies. 
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Stimulating  applications  are  more 
.ufeful  ; for,  as  they  a6l  more  llowly, 
they  produce  a greater  influence  on  the 
adlion, 

0’ 

The  cuprum  vitriolatum,  mixed  with 
Ample  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
drachm  to  the  ounce,  is  frequently  fer- 
yiceable  ; but  the  ung,  hyd.  nit.  is  ftill 
more  ufeful.  One  drachm  of  this  may 
be  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  hog’s  lard 
and  a fcruple  of  camphor.  Red  precipi- 
tate, mixed  with  reflnous  ointment,  is 
alfo  often  of  fervice. 

t 

The  application  of  powdered  rheubarb 
is  recommended  by  Mr.  Home,  and  is 
frequently  of  f^rvice. 

Lotions  of  port  wine,  folutions  of 
white  vitriol,  or  rofe  water,  containing  as 
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many  drops  of  I’eau  mercurielle^  as  will 
make  it  moderately  pungent,  may  be  ufe- 
fully  applied  before  the  drefling. 

Poultices  feem  to  increafe  the  dif- 
eafed  ft  ate  ; and  mild  drefUngs  do  not 
counteradl  it,  but  allow  it  to  go  on. 

The  fecond  variety  is  only  to  be 
cured  by  removing  the  caries  bone  ; but 
the  fame  remedies  which  are  ufed  in  the 
firft  variety  may  be  employed  here,  as 
' palliatives,  or  the  means  of  preventing 
the  ulcer  from  becoming  worfe.  By  a 
continuance  of  thefe  applications,  in  cafes 
of  flight  caries,  a cure  may,  after  fome 
time,  be  obtained  ; for  the  thin  layer  of 
difeafed  bone,  either  comes  away  in  frag- 
ments through  an  opening  in  the  uh 


* L’eau  mcrcuriellc  is  a folution  of  mercury  in  nitrous 
acid. 
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cer  *,  or  it  is  fometimes  abforbed.  This 
Jafl  event,  the  abforption  of  the  bone,  is 
particularly  induced  by  prelTure,  applied 
by  means  of  the  adhefivc  plafter ; and, 
therefore,  where  the  difeafe  is  not  exten- 
five,  it  is  always  proper  to  have  recourfe  to 
this  ; but  if,  upon  trial,  we  find  it  to  fail, 
or  to  convert  the  fore  into  the  fecond 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  it  fometimes 
does,  we  mufl  omit  it, 

As  it  is  only  in  flight  cafes  of  caries 
that  abforption  of  the  bone  is  to  be  ex- 
pe(5ted,  we  may  confider  it  as  neceffary, 


* 'In  the  dcfcriptlon  of  this  variety,  It  was  mentioned, 
that  there  frequently  was  a fmall  opening  In  the  furfaee, 
which  communicated  with  the  bone  ; but,  even  where  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  the  layer  of  dead  bone,  when  It  exfoliates, 
comes  through  the  granulations ; for  the  granulations  qf 
the  found  bone  below  ralfe  It  up.  In  confequence  of  which, 
prelTure  Is  made  from  within  outward  upon  the  ulcer,  by 
which  abforption  Is  produced  at  that  part,  In  a greater  de- 
gree than  depofitlon;  and,  therefore,  a vacuity.  Is  produced. 


in  general,  as  a preparatory  ftep  toward 
Kealing,  that  the  difeafed  portion  of  the 
bone  be  feparated,  and  come  away  exter- 
nally. It  is  therefore  pf  advantage  to 
endeavour  to  accelerate  this  ; becaufe, 
whatever  does  fo,  haftens  the  cure.  Our 
attempts,  with  this  view,  are  made  at 
two  different  ftages,  and  with  different 
intentions.  Firft,  when  the  bone  has 
feparated,  or  exfoliated  from  the  part  be- 
low, by  making  an  incifion  through  the 
ulcerated  furface,  we  remove  the  dead 
part,  and  allow  the  fore  to  heal.  This 
ftage  may  be  difeovered,  by  pufliing  a 
probe  through  the  opening,  if  there  be 
one,  or  through  the  granulations,  down 
to  the  layer  of  bone,  which  we  find  to 
be  elaftic  when  we  prefs  on  it.  But, 
even  although  the  incifion  be  made  be- 
fore this  ftage  has  taken  place,  no  harm 
is  done,  becaufe  it  is  of  ufe  in  the  firfl 
dage.  Second,  when  the  carious  bone  has 
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not  yet  exfoliated,  but  remains  in  conta<5l 
with  tlie  reft  of  the  bone,  ulceration  of 
the  found  part  not  having  yet  taken 
place,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  make  an  inci- 
lion  down  to  the  bone,  and,  as  foon  as 
the  bleeding  flops,  or  leffens,  to  apply 
cauftic  freely,  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
incifion,  fo  as  to  a6l  upon  the  caries,  or 
rough  portion  ; or  we  may  ufe  the  tre- 
phine, or  other  remedies,  which  have 
been  formerly  mentioned.  It  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  foft  parts  are,  at  parti- 
cular portions,  and  often  to  a confiderable 
extent,  removed  by  abforption,  and  the 
bone,  at  thefe  parts,  is  left  bare.  In  this 
cafe,  no  incifion  is  neceffary,  except  occa- 
fionally  through  fome  bands  of  granula- 
tions which  extend  acrofs  the  bare  bone  j 
and,  therefore,  we  can  at  once  apply  our 
remedies  to  the  bone,  or  make  perforation- 
with  the  trephine. 
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The  fecond  fpecies  requires  to  be 
treated  differently,  according  to  its  va- 
rieties. 

As  the  incipient  ftage  of  the  firft  va- 
riety frequently  confifts  of  only  one  fhort 
paroxyfm,  it  would  often  be  unneceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  any  peculiar  treat- 
ment ; but,  as  it  is  impoffible,  a priori, 
to  fay  whether  the  ftate  of  evacuation  is 
to  continue,  it  is  requifite,  in  every  in- 
ftance,  to  vary  our  treatment,  and  apply 
the  proper  remedies  for  the  difeafe. 

Poultices  are  frequently  ufeful  in 
this  kind  of  ulcer,  when  the  furface  is 
dark  coloured,  and  the  integuments  are 
not  yet  affedled.  They  have  fometimes 
an  effedl  of  checking  the  morbid  ftate,  if 
this  be  not  already  done  ; but  they  more 
generally  promote  the  abforption  of  the 
morbid  granulations,  after  which  the  fur- 
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face  becomes  healthy.  If,  however,  the 
a<fIion  be  ftill  greater,  and  more  perma- 
nent, then  the  ulcer  is  tending  toward 
the  confirmed,  or  perfecft  date  of  overac- 
tion, and  poultices  are  not  of  equal  fer- 
vice ; they  are  even  fometimes  hurtful. 

Gentle  preffure,  accompanied  with 
the  ufe  of  cold  water,  is  of  fervice  in  the 
fame  cafes  in  which  poultices  are  em- 
ployed ; that  is  to  fay,  when  the  action 
has  not  become  perfedt,  but  has  rather 
begun  to  fubfide,  and  the  granulations 
remain  dark  coloured,  and  in  a dying 
date.  They  are  abforbed,  and  replaced 
with  more  perfedl  and  healthy  granula- 
tions. • 

When,  however,  the  adtion  ftill  con- 
tinues in  the  fame  date  of  overadling,  or 
feems  to  be  increafing,  thefe  remedies 
are  rather  hurtful  ; and  we  will  derive 
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more  benefit  from  ufing  applications  of  a 
gentle  flimulating  nature,  which  reflore 
the  adlion  to  a more  perfect  and  natural 
ftate,  in  the  fame  way  as  they  cure  the 
inflammatio  debilis.  For  this  purpofe, 
one  of  the  befl  applications  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

R.  Opii  drachmas  duas. 

CamphorsE  fcrupulum. 

Vini  Albi  uncias  quatuor.  Mace- 
ra  per  triduum,  dein  cola. 

This  may  be  applied  by  means  ot 
a bit  of  lint  to  the  fore.  It  generally 
produces  confiderable  fmarting  for  a few 
minutes,  after  which-  the  pain  abates. 
The  application  is  to  be  repeated  every 
hour,  or  every  two  hours,  until  the  fore  be- 
gins to  look  healthy,  and  the  pain  abates. 
The  adhefive  plafter  ought  then  to  be 
fubflituted  in  its  place. 
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Laudanum  may  alfo  be  employed 
with  the  fame  intention,  but  it  is  infe- 
rior, to  the  other. 

Lemon  juice  is  alfo  fometimes  ufeful, 
and  may  be  employed  where  the  opiated 
wine  fails,  or  is  not  at  hand. 

When  the  ftate  of'  overadtion  be- 
comes confirmed,  and  progreffive,  the 
fore  fpreads,  becomes  very  painful,  and 
affumes  the  appearances  which  have  been 
already  defcribed.  In  this  cafe,  the  ap- 
plication of  carrot,  or  turnip  poultices, 
is  frequently  ufeful.  Thefe  vegetables 
are  fometimes  made  into  a poultice  by 
boiling  them,  and,  at  other  times,  by 
rafping  them  down  raw. 

Camomile  flowers,  boiled  in  milk, 
and  then  exprefled,  yield  a decodtion, 
which,  when  made  into  a poultice  with 
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crumb  of  bread,  frequently  abates  the 
pain.  Sometimes  the  application  of 
cloths,  dipped  in  fine  oil,  give  relief. 

These  fores  are  alio  frequently  re- 
duced to  a more  healthy  ftate,  by  apply- 
ing cloths  dipped  in  the  following  mix- 
ture : 

/ ’ • « 

R.  Ammon.  Hepatizatse  * guttas  de- 
cern. 

Aq.  Font,  uncias  0(5lo. 

This  produces  a moderate  degree  of  fmart- 
ing  for  a little  time,  during  which  the 
former  painful  fenfation  arifing  from  the 
fore  leflens,  and  does  not  return  for  fome 
time.  When  the  peculiar  pain  of  the  ul- 
cer again  manifefts  itfelf,  the  folution  is 
again  to  be  applied. 


* The  ammonia  hepatizata  is  prepared  by  paffing  a 
ftream  of  hepatic  gas  through  the  aqua  ammonia:. 
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An  ointment,  confiding  of  two 
drachms  of  powdered  opium,  and  one 
ounce  of  fimple  cerate,  is  alfo  a very  ufe- 
ful  application. 

I 

Sprinkling  the  fore  with  red  pre* 
cipitate,  or  touching  the  furface  with 
cauftic,  frequently  Hops  the  difeafe. 

The  kind  of  erythematous  affcdlion, 
which  frequently  affecds  the  furrounding 
fidn,  is  bed  removed  by  dimulating  ap- 
plications, which  abate  the  pain  or  hot 
fenfation,  and  make  it  lefs  apt  to  ulce- 
rat'e.  The  following  is  a very  ufeful  ap- 
plication for  this  purpofe.  The  alfedled 
part  is  to  be  lightly  duded  with  it  occa- 
fionally  ; 

R.  Hyd.  Precip.  Rub.  unc.  i. 

Pulv.  Opii  femiunc. 

Cret^E  Ppt.  unc.  ii.  Tere  fimul  ut 

f ^ 

fiat  pulvis  fhbtiliir. 


igS 

'WfiEN,  by  any  of  t-hefe  applications, 
the  flate  of  overadlion  is  overcome,  pref- 
ftire  is  the  be  ft  remedy  for  preferving 
our  ground,  and  producing  a cure  ; for, 
remedies  which  may  be  ufeful  in  the 
difeafed  ftate,  will  be  hurtful  when  this 
ftate  is  removed. 

In  this  fore,  anodynes  are  to  be  freely 
employed  internally ; for,  given  fparing- 
• ly,  they  do  no  good 

All  the  applications  ought  to  be  made 
gently,  and  lightly  ; becaufe  any  mecha- 
nical irritation  increafes  the  difeafe. 


* No  external  application  whatever  \vlll  produce  the 
fame  good  cfFeft,  if  ufed  by  itfelf,  as  wlien  fuch  a general 
adtion  is  induced  as  lhall  co-operate  with  the  local  reme- 
dies. In  flight  cafes,  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
given  twice  a-day  ; but,  when  the  overatiion  is  more  vio- 
lent, the  dofc  muft  he  more  frequently  repeated. 
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The  fecond  variety  of  this  fpecies  is 
a very  troiiblefome  nicer,  and  admits,  as 
has  been  already  obferved,  of  two  divi- 
fions  : Firft,  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that,  after  an  indolent  ulcer  has  been  in 
a healing  date  for  fome  time,  a (late  of 
overadlion  is  induced,  by  fatigue,  or  b- 
ther  caufes,  particularly  by  the  natural 
inability  of  the  newly  formed,  and  not 
completely  perfedl  granulations,  to  fuf- 
tain  the  action  which  is  neceffarily  in- 
duced in  them  by  their  connection  with 
other  parts  (upon  the  principle  of  the 
communication  of  aCtion).  In  this  cafe, 
the  fore  becomes  foul,  dark  coloured,  and 
painful,  whilft  the  cicatrix  ulcerates,  and 
the  new  granulations  die,  fo  that,  in  a 
Iliort  time,  the  ulcer  regains  its  origi- 
nal fize,  and  even  fpreads  flowly  to  a 
greater  extent.  Second,  an  old  ulcer  may, 
without  having  been  previoufly  in  a 
healing  ftatc,  become  converted  into  the 
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overadling  ulcer ; becaufe  the  furface  has 
its  power  fo  weakened,  that  common  a- 
gents,  which  naturally  excite  a(^on  in 
the  part,  excite  a difproportioned  and 
morbid  adlion  in  the  ulcer  ; but  this  ac- 
tion is  of  the  low  kind,  and  bears  fome- 
what  the  lame  relation  to  the  firft  fp>e- 
cies,  (or  overacting  ulcerative  action,  in 
ulcers  previoufly  healthy,)  that  the  in- 
flammatio  debilis  docs  to  the  inflamma- 
tio  valida.  In  this  cafe,  the  furface  is 
bloody,  and  the  half-formed  granula- 
tions are  of  a livid  colour ; the  callus 
edges  are  of  a dulky  red,  or  modena  co- 
lour ; the  integuments  are  generally  mot- 
tled ; the  inferior  part  of  the  limb  is  cold 

% 

and  painful. 

In  the  cure  of  the  fir  It  divilion,  we 
muft  enjoin  reft,  as  in  the  fecond  variety 
of  the  firft  fpecies,  and  apply  cloths, 
dipped  in  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  lau- 
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danum  and  one  of  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  produces  at  firft  coniiderable 
fmarting  ; but  the  fenfation  is  different 
from  the  former  pain ; and,  although 
uneafy,  is  yet  more  tolerable  than  the 
peculiar  pain  of  the  ulcer.  This  appli- 
cation ought  to  be  renewed  two  or  three 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  until  the 
furface  becomes  of  a better  appearance, 
and  the  pain  abates. 

The  application  of  the  powder  of  bark 
to  thefe  fores  is  fometimes,  but  very  fel- 
dom,  of  fervice  *. 

A POULTICE,  formed  of  decodlion  of 
camomile  flowers,  opium,  and  charcoal  f. 


* This  was  probably  recommended  on  account  of  the 
fphacelated  appearance  which  thefe  fores  fometimes  have. 


f Let  two  ounces  of  camomile  flowers  be  boiled  in  three 
pounds  of  water  down  to  two.  When  this  is  cold,  it 
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is  frequently  of  ufe,  and  fliould  be  em- 
ployed when  the  laudanum  and  campho- 
rated fpirit  fail.  This  fhould  be  applied 
cold. 

\ 

In  the  fecond  divilion,  the  fermenting 
poultice *  * is  often  of  fervice  ; but  it  muft, 
like  all  other  applications,  be  continued 
no  longer  than  the  Hate  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove  remains.  If  we  conti- 
nue it  too  long,  we  do  hurt ; for,  if  it  be 
kept  on  when  it  produces  continued  pain, 
it  induces  a Hate  of  overadlion,  fimilar  to 


ought  to  be  ftrained,  and  half  a drachm  of  opium  diffufcd 
in  a pound  of  the  decoftion.  Of  this,  a fulBcient  quantity 
is  to  be  added  to  powdered  charcoal,  in  order  to  form  a 
poultice. 

* The  fermenting  poultice  is  made  by  adding  a fpoon- 
ful  of  yeft  to  an  oatmeal  poultice,  and  placing  it  before  the 
fire  until  it  begins  to  emit  air,  or  rife  up  iu  a bubbling 
way.  It  is  then  lit  for  applying  to  the  fore. 
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that  which  it  was  intended  to  deftroy. 
Whenever  the  furface  becomes  redder,  and 
the  pain  lefs,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  employ 
fome  other  application,  fuch  as  lauda- 
nnm,  8cc. 

The  fame  obfervations  apply -to  the 
ufe  of  the  gaftric  juice.  Cloths  dipped 
in  this  fometimes  make  the  overadling 
furface  flough  off,  and  leave  the  parts 
below  more  healthy.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  the  expreffed  juice  of  forrel. 

Lime  water  fometimes  operates  in  the 
fame  way. 

Red  precipitate,  mixed  with  its  weight 
of  powdered  opium,  and  half  its  weight 
of  camphor,  may  be  lifefully  fprinkled 
over  the  furface. 

• A POUND  of  the  recent  leaves  of  hem- 
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lock,  boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  two 
pounds  of  milk,  and  then  exprelTed,  forms 
an  application  which  fometimes  abates 
the  pain,  and  renders  the  adlion  more 
healthy.  The  juice  is  to  be  made  into 
a poultice  with  crumb  of  bread. 

Decoction  of  the  walnut  tree  leaves* 
applied  by  means  of  pledgets  of  linen,  or 
made  into  a poultice  with  bran,  is  occa- 
lionally  of  fervice. 

When,  by  any  of  thefe  applications, 
the  morbid  Hate  of  the  ulcer  is  removed, 
it  is  to  be  drelTed  according  to  the  genus 
into  which  it  is  then  converted. 

After  thefe  remarks,  the  treatment 
of  this  genus  of  ulcers  may  be  comprifed 
in  the  following  obfervations  : 

First,  In  the  hrft  variety  of  the  firft 
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fpecies,  or  the  fimple  fungous  ulcer,  the 
cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  prefTure,  and 
gentle  ftimulants,  which  render  the  ac- 
tion more  natural,  and  the  granulations, 
in  confequence,  more  perfedl  and  com- 
pa(ft. 

Second,  In  the  fecond  variety  of  this 
fpecies,  we.  are  to  employ  the  fame  reme- 
dies, as  palliatives,  or  as  means  which 
may  promote  the  exfoliation  of  the  bone. 
But,  if  the  difeafe  in  the  bone  be  more 
extenfive  and  tedious,  we  muft  cut  down 
through  the  ulcer,  and  apply  cauflic,  or 
mechanical  cures,  fuch  as  perforation,  to 
the  caries. 

Thirj),  In  the  incipient  Ifage  of  the 
firfl  variety  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  we 
mull  avoid  motion,  and  all  other  fuch 
caufes  as  tend  fmply  to  increafe  aclion. 
When  the  difeafe  has  confifled  of  one 
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fliort  paroxyfm,  which  has  terminated, 
we  muft  promote  the  abforption  of  the 
difeafed  granulations,  and  the  procefs  of 
replacing  them  with  others  which  are 
more  perfedl,  which  is  effecled  by  fuch 
remedies  as  render  the  adlion  which 
forms  them  more  natural.  This  is  beft 
done  by  gentle  prefTure,  and  fometimes 
by  poultices.  If,  however,  the  paroxyfm 
continue  longer,  but  in  a moderate  de- 
gree,^ we  muft  ufe  fuch  appheations  as 
tend  more  diredtly  to  change  the  action, 
and  diminifh  the  morbid  condition  ; fuch 
as  camphorated  and  opiated  preparations, 
and  fometimes  the  vegetable  acids. 

Fourth,  When  this  ftate  becomes 
confirmed  and  progrelllve,  the  adlion  be- 
ing violent,  we  muft  ufe  remedies  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  employed  in 
the  laft  cafe,  and  which  are  ufeful  in  the 
cure  of  the  infiaininatio  debilis,  at  the 
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fame  time  that  we  enjoin  reft,  and  keep  the 
part  as  eafy  as  poflible.  In  fome  inftances, 
the  adlion  cannot  be  overcome  diredlly  by 
any  application,  but  is  rather  increafed  by 
them.  In  this  cafe,  we  muft  lay  thefe 
afide,  and  ufe  mild  and  light  applica- 
tions ; fuch  as  fine  oil,  frefh  cream,  &c. ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  we  avoid  the  gene- 
ral caufes  tending  to  increafe  adtion ; 
fuch  as  motion,  heat,  fpirits,  &c. 

Fifth,  When  this  ftate  occurs  in  chro- 
nic ulcers,  we  muft  ufe  fuch  remedies  as 
tend  to  remove  the  dead  or  dying  granu- 
lations which  frequently  cover  the  fur- 
face,  and  fuch  as  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
duce a more  natural  action,  and  reftore 
to  the  fucceeding  granulations  greater 
powers  and  perfection,  and  a more  heal- 
thy mode  of  acting.  Stimulating  appli- 
cations frequently  have  this  effecft  ; fuch 
as  the  fermenting  poultice,  precipitate 
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ointment,  &c.  ; at  other  times,  narcotic 
applications ; fuch  as  cicuta,  &c.  are 
ufeful. 

Sixth,  In  thefe  ulcers,  the  rednefs 
and  pain  of  the  Ikin  which  furrounds 
the  ulcer,  is  to  be  treated  as  the  inflam- 
matio  afluefadla,  by  being  dulled  with 
the  powder  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, or  by  limilar  remedies. 

Seventh,  In  all  of  thefe  ulcers,  where 
the  adlion  is  violent,  much  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  inducing  the  general 
narcotic  acfiion  to  a confiderable  extent. 
Anodynes  are  therefore  to  be  freely  ad- 
miniftered,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  em- 
ploy the  proper  local  remedies. 

I 

Eighth,  Whenever  the  ulcer  becomes 
more  healthy,  and  the  ac5lion  lefs  morbid, 
the  flrength  of  the  application  is  to  be 
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diminiflied  ; and,  when  the  ftate  of  over- 
adlion  is  deflroyed,  it  mnil  be  treated  as 
the  indolent  nicer,  becaufe  the  granula- 
tions are  Hill  feeble.  PrelTure  is  moft 
ufefiil  in  this  cafe. 


GENUS  IV. 

Of  the  Jnfammatory  UIce7\ 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  ul- 
cerative aclion  becomes  converted  into 
the  inllammatory  ; the  difcharge  diini- 
nilhes,  and  fometimes  ceafes  j the  fur- 
face  is  red  ; and  the  edges  and  fur- 
rounding fl'in  are  elevated  and  inflamed, 
'fhis,  which  has  been  called  the  phlogofis 
iilceris  lfricT;ly  fpeaking,  does  not  be- 


* “ Siccitas  rubido  ct  pblogolls  ulceris  facile  cognof- 
“ cuntur  ; dolorc,  pruritu,  calore  (lipantur  ; ca  impedlunt 
“ cariiis  excrefeentiam,  adcoque  indicant  remedia  emollicn- 
“ tia,”  See.  Sauvage  Nofol.  Mcth.  Tom.  II.  p.  613. 
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long  to  the  divllion  of  ulcers,  because 
the  ulcerative  adlion  is  deftroyed ; but, 
as  it  is  preceded,  and  very  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  this  action,  and  as  the  folution 
of  continuity,  and  other  external  appear- 
ances continue,  this  affeclion  may  be  al- 
lowed to  rank  as  a genus  amongft  ulcers, 
in  conformity  to 'common  language^ 

When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are 
conflderable,  leeches  are  frequently  ap- 
plied with  utility  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fore  ; but  it  is  more  generally  ufefnl  to 
apply  warm  poultices,  which  reflore  the 
fecretory  Hate,  and  the  ulcerative  adlion. 

GENUS  V. 

Of  the  Suppurating  Ulcer. 

This  genus,  like  the  laft,  accurately 
fpcaking,  does  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
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ulcers  ; but,  as  it  is  fo  intimately  con- 
nedled  with  it,  both  in  its  caufes,  and  treat- 
ment, and  appearances,  it  is  of  fome  prac- 
tical utility  to  admit  the  arrangement. 

When  an  abfeefs  is  opened  before  the 
ulcerative  acflion  is  induced,  we  have  an 
open  fuppurating  fore  ; but  this  is  not 
the  fore  which  is  meant  to  be  deferibed 
here. 

The  fuppurating  ulcer  is,  when  limple, 
and  independent  of  any  fpecific  a6llon, 
moll  frequently  only  a high  degree  of  the 
overa(5ling  ulcer  ; but,  as  its  fymptoms 
are  fomewhat  different,  and  as  it  nearly 
refembles  fome  fpecific  fores,  differing 
from  thefc  only  in  the  abfence  of  the  pe- 
culiar aeflion,  refulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a poifon,  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
fider  this  as  a feparate  genus. 
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When  the  ulcerative  acUon  is  very 
imperfectly  carried  on,  which  often  arifes 
from  overadlion,  we  find,  that  the  orga- 
nic particle^  are  thrown  out,  not  in  the 
form  of  granulations,  but  in  a more  in- 
organic date,  and  lie  upon  the  furface, 
mixed  with  the  difcharge  from  the  other 
fet  of  veffels.  I'his  has  the  appearance 
of  very  thick  tough  pus,  and  the  fore 
which  yields  it  may  properly  be  confi- 
dered  to  be  in  a fuppurating  date.  This 
ulcer  is  didinguifhed  by  the  pain  which 
attends  it,  by  a rednefs  which  furrounds 
the  margin,  and  a hardened  bafe,  whild 
the  cavity  of  the  ulcer  is  filled  up  with  a 
thick  draw-coloured  fubdancc,  I'omewhat 
like  lymph,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the 
furface.  This  is  improperly  called  a 

dough. 

% 

This  appearance  and  condition  may 
be  excited  in  a firnple  ulcer,  without  any 


apparent  application  of  contagion  ; but 
it  is  Itill  more  frequently  the  confequence. 
of  fome  morbid  matter  acting  on  the 
part,  and  producing  fpecific  ,ulceration, 
which  -will  be  afterwards  conlidered.  1 
may  only  here  obfervc,  that  it  has,  in 
Ibme  of  thefe  cafes,  been  confidered  as  a 
fpecies  of  gangrene,  as,  for  inftance,  in 
the  cynanche  maligna  ; but,  whatevei’ 
may  take  place  in  the  advanced  ftages  of 
this  difcafe,  there  is  at  firll  no  gangrene, 
but  a fuppurating  ulcer,  which  throws 
out  imperfe<5l  granulations,  or  rather  a 
morbid  purulent  diichargc  (for  the  one 
runs  naturally  into  the  other),  which 
forms  what  is  called  a Hough. 

The  treatment  of  this  ulcer  confiHs 
firft  in  procuring  a fcparation  of  tlic  te- 
nacious covering,  by  fuch  remedies  as 
fhall,  at  the  fame  time' that  they  do  this, 
make  the  aclion  more  healthy. 
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A PRETTY  ftrong  folution  of  the  ar- 
gentum nitratum,  or  I’eau  mercurielle, 
diluted  with  equal  parts  of  diftilled  wa- 
ter, applied  by  means  of  a brulh,  fre- 
quently produce  the  defired.  effect. 

The  acetous  infufion  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per, applied  in  the  fame  way,  is  likewife 
ufeful. 

Poultices  made  of  decoction  of  ca- 
momile flowers,  and  equal  parts  of  char-f 
coal  and  barley  meal,  are  fometimes  of 
fervicc  in  removing  the  matter,  and  ren- 
dering the  action  more  truly  ulcerative. 

Opiates  ought 'to  be  freely  admini- 
Itered. 

When  this  ftate  of  the  fore  is  remov- 
ed, the  ulcer  muft  be  treated  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  ulcerative  adtion. 
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Mofl  frequently  it  belongs  firft  to  the 
overadling  genus,  and  mull:  be  treated 
accordingly,  and  then  to  the  genus  of 
indolent  ulcers,  in  which  cafe,  preflure  is 
to  be  employed  as  a termination  to  the 
cure. 

When  an  overadling  ulcer  has,  with- 
out  the  afliftance  of  local  applications, 
ceafed  to  overall,  it  not  unfrequently 
fuppurates;  that  is  to  fay,  no  granula- 
tions are  formed,  but  the  two  fets  of  vef^ 
fels  throw  out  an  inorganic  matter,  and 
the  furface  of  the  lore  has  a lymphatic, 
appearance. 

The  bed:  drelTing  for  this  Hate  is  dry 
lint,  with  a pledget  fpread  with  cerate 
laid  over  it. 


Of  thS  FffeEls  of  the  Ulcerative  A&ion  on  the 

* 

Conjiitution . 


The  condition  and  qualities  of  an  ul- 
cer, do  not,*  in  every  inflance,  depend 
upon  caufes  which  are  entirely  local,  but 

frequently  are  connected  with  fome  ge- 
neral ftate,  or  mode  of  action,  of  the 

fyftem. ' General  weaknefs  mult,  for  ex- 
ample, influence  the  performance  of  any 
action  in  a particular  part ; and,  there- 
fore, an  ulcer  in  thofe  who  are  infirm, 
and  exhaufted,  cannot  readily  perform 
the  neccffary  healthy  adtion,  or  proceed 
quickly  toward  a cure  ; nor  is  it  eafy,  in 
thefe  circumftances,  by  any  local  appli- 
cations, to  communicate  the  neceffary  ac- 
tion, and  the  correfpondent  power,  which 
fliall  enable  the  part  to  heal.  In  the 
fame  way,  there  are  fome  people  fo  irri- 
tal)le,  tiiat  an  ulcer  lliall  very  readily  af- 
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liime  the  overacling  ftate,  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  fuch  remedies  as  adt 
on  the  general  fyftem.  Befides  thole 
which  may  be  conlidered  as  limple  con- 
ditions, there  are  many  other  actions, 
which  are  peculiar  and  unnatural,  which 
influence  the  ulcer,  or  in  which  ulcers  of- 
ten appear  as  I’ymptoms.  Thele  ulcers 
are  fpeciflc,  and  mutt  be  afterwards  con- 
fidered. 

As  the  date  of  the  fyttem  has  a conli- 
derable  influence  on  the  condition  of  an 
ulcer,  lb  alfo  has  the  date  of  the  ulcera- 
tive action  an  ed'edt  on  the  conltitution. 
A healthy  ulcer,  unlefs  very  extenlive, 
has  little  cdcct  on  the  fydem  ; but,  un- 
healthy ulcers,  or  thofc  which  are  very 
large,  although  the  action  may  be  futfi- 
clently  perfect,  produce  a greater  or  lei's 
degree  of  the  general  tlifeafed  formative 
action,  or  what  is  called  heftic. 

E c 
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f ^ROM  the  principles  which  have  al- 
ready been  laid  down,  it  may  eafily  be 
underftood  how  an  unhealthy  ulcer  fhould 
'induce  hecflic.  When  confidering  the 
dodlrine  of  fuppuration,  the  effecls  of 
this  on  the  conftitution,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  a general  difeafed  formative  ac- 
tion were  attended  to.  It  was  alfo  men- 
tioned, when  confidering  ulceration,  that 
the  ulcerative  adlion  had  a tendency  to 
produce  fimilar  effedls  j and  this  it  does, 
with  a certainty  proportioned,  caeteris  pa- 
ribus, to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
adlion,  or  its  approximation  to,  the  fuppu- 
rative  adtion  ; for  the  lefs  perfecl  that 
the  ulcerative  a(5lion  is,  the  more  nearly 
does  it  refemble  the  fuppurative  one. 

Healthy  ulcers,  if  very#  extenfive, 
produce  likewife  confiderable  efiedls  on 
the  confiitution.  This  is  chiefly  perhaps 
owing  to  the  purulent  action,  which 
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makes  a part  of  the  ulcerative  one  ; for 
this  morbid  local  fecretory  action  induces 
a general  change,  in  the  fame  way  as  o- 
ther  acute  changes,  of  cither  the  forma- 
tive adtion  itfelf,  or  any  other  intimately 
conneded  with  it,  fuch  as  the  interfli- 
tial.  But,  befides  this  caufe,  the  granu- 
lating adlion,  although  healthy,  co-ope- 
rates with  the  difeafed  interflitial  adtion, 
or  the  purulent  part  of  the  ulcerative  ac- 
tion ; becaufe,  although  the  granulations, 
or  organic  particles,  be  healthy,  yet  they 
are  formed  in  an  unnatural  lituation,  and 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  in  greater 
numbers,  in  a given  time,  than  naturally 
they  ought  to  be  ; and,  therefore,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  part  requires  greater  power 
for  its  continuance  than  is  poireffed. 
There  is  confequcntly,  then,  weakneis 
produced,  which,  by  affociation,  affedts 
the  fyftem,  and  co-operates  with  the  dif- 
eafed formative  adtion,  increaiing  the  ge- 
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neral  difeafe.  The  confequence  of  this 
ftate,  likewife,  is,  that  the  ulcer  comes, 
after  fome  time,  to  be  rendered  unheal- 
thy, owing  to  the  deficiency  of  power  to 
fupport  the  necefTary  action  ; in  which 
cafe,  the  granulating  action  comes  to  be 
alfo  difeafed,  and  co-operates  ftill  more 
with  the  former  morbid  condition  of  the 
interftitial  veffels,  or  the  purulent  action, 
which,  although  a part  of  a healthy  ul- 
cerative, acftion,  is  yet  itfelf  a morbid  fe- 
cretion,  and  an  unnatural  acftion. 

The  effedts  of  the  ulcerative  action  on 
the  conftitution,  are  to  be  alleviated 'by 
good  diet,  free  air,  and  the  other  reme- 
dies which  have  been  pointed  out  when 
formerly  confidering  hedtic,  to  which  I 
now  refer.  I fliall  only  obferve,  that 
fome  of  thefe  remedies  are  employed  oc- 
cafionally  with  little  judgment,  and  when 
they  are  not  indicated.  It  is,  for  in- 
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iVance,  a common  practice  with  fome,  to 
prefcribe  the  bark  for  the  cure  of  every 
ulcer,  whether  the  conftitution  be  affecft-r 
ed  or  not.  But,  from  many  trials,  I am 
confident  that  it  is  of  very  little  fervice,  ' 
unlefs  when  a general  difeafe,  whether  it 
be  called  weaknefs  or  he6tic,  exifls. 

When  the  proper  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  he(5tic,  conjoined  with  neceffary 
local  applications,  fail,  the  difeafed  part 
mufl  be  removed ; but,  before  doing  fo, 
it  is,  in  every  inflance,  proper  to  form  a 
pea  iffue,  in  order  ftill  to  keep  up  a fe- 
cretory  adlion,  the  good  effedls  of  which 
have  been  already  noticed. 

The  reftleffnefs,  and  febrile  fymptoms, 
which  are  fometimes  produced  by  pain- 
ful fores,  are  bed  relieved  by  anodynes. 


2 2-2 


Of  the  Cure  of  the  Inflammatio  Debilis^  and 
the  ‘Treatment  of  Mortif  cation, 

- The  caufes  and  nature  of  mortifica- 
tion having  been  already  explained,  I 
lhall  now  confider  the  means  of  preven- 
tion, and  the  method  of  cure.  The  re- 
medies neceflary  for  procuring  the  refo- 
lution,  or  fuppuration  of  the  inflamma- 
tio valida,  having  been  formerly  enu- 
merated, it  will  be  unnecefTary  here  to 
make  any  repetition,  or  to  fay  more  than 
that  we  are  to  prevent  mortification  by 
endeavouring  to  induce  one  or  other  of 
the  other  terminations,  and  that  the  re- 
medies which  do  fo  are  to  be  employed 
with  a promptitude  and  affiduity  pro- 
portioned to  the  greatnefs  of  the  acflion 
compared  to  the  powers  of  the  part ; and, 
therefore,  that  in  the  inteftines,  8cc.  we 
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muft  purfue  our  courfe  fpeedily,  if  wc 
expe(ft  to  prevent  gangrene. 

Mortification,  however,  is  ftill 
more  apt  to  fucceed  the  inflammatio  de- 
Ijilis,  or  inflammation  of  weakened  parts  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  treatment  of  this  will  ' 
now  more  naturally  come  to  be  confi- 
dered,  as^forming  a part  of  the  prophy- 
laxis of  mortification,  than  in  any  other 
place. 

The  moft  frequent  inflance  which  we 
have  of  the  inflammatio  debilis,  is  the 
inflammation  of  parts  which  have  been  - 
previoufly  benumbed  with  cold  ; but  it 
may  alfo  be  produced  by  the  adlion  of 
any  of  the  common  exciting  caufes  of  in- 
flammation, in  weak  and  reduced  habits, 
or  by  bruifes  in  found  parts,  8cc. 


When  a part  has  been  expofed  to 
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much  cold,  it  may  inflame,  from  two 
caufes  ; Firfl,  the  communication  of  ac- 
tion ; fecondly,  the  application  of  fubfe- 
quent  flimulants,  more  efpecially  heat. 
Both  of  thefe  tend  to  excite  an  aclion  in 
the  part,  which  is  greater  than  its  power 
would  naturally  perform j and,  therefore, 
it  becomes  difeafed,  or  inflammation  is 
produced,  and  the  little  energy  v^hich  did 
remain  is  foon  deflroyed.  The  operation 
of  the  firft  caufe  is  prevented  by  leflen- 
ing  the  aclion  of  the  furrounding  parts, 
by  the  application  of  moderate  cold, 
whilft  we  ’ avoid  motion,  and  whatever 
may  tend  to  a6l  diredlly  on  the  part,  and 
co-operate  with  this  caufe.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  fecond  caufe  is  prevented  by 
keeping  away  every  agent  which  will 
tend  to  excite  aeflion,  or  at  lead  thofe 
which  tend  to  do  fo  fuddenly.  In  the 
generality  of  cafes,  it  is  perhaps  mofl:  pro- 
]>cr  at  fil'd  to  do  nothing  ; bccaufe,  what- 
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ever  wc  apply,  tends  to  excite  a greater 
adlion  than  can  be  fuftained ; we  ought, 
therefore,  to  delay  any  remedy  until  the 
part  has  begun  to  recover  itfelf,  and  the 
ad^ion  and  correfponding  power  has*  be- 
gun naturally  to  increafe  ; we  may  then 
interfere,  by  applying  fuch  remedies  as 
increafe  the  a<5tion,  which  are  perhaps 
now  more  ufeful,  by  preferving  the 
ground  which  is  gained,  than  by  in- 
creafing  ftill  farther  the  adlion.  Of  this 
kind  is  heat,  which  mult,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, be  applied  with  great  caution,  and 
muft,  in  its  degree,  be  nicely  adjufted  to 
the  exifting*  ftate  of  adlion.  When  a 
part,  then,  is  benumbed  with  cold,  we 
ought  at  firft  to  apply  a degree  of  heat, 
very  little  above  that  which  the  parts 
were  formerly  expofed  to,  which,  in  one 
fenfe,  may  be  faid  to  be  doing  nothing ; 
for  this  ftep  is  intended  merely  to  pre- 
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vent  farther  injury.  When  this  is  con-* 

0 

tinuecl  for  a flrort  time,  we  may  fuppofe 
that  the  part  has  begun  to  a(^  a little 
more  in  a natural  way,  which  is  attend- 
ed, -as  was  formerly  explained  *,  with  a 
correfpondent  increafe  of  injury.  We 
then  increafe  the  heat,  but  very  llowly, 
and  taking  a long  time  to  bring  the  part 
near  its  natural  temperature,  being  regu- 
lated by  the  progrefs  ^which  the  part  it- 
felf  is  making ; for  the  application  of 
heat  may  be  confidered  in  two  points  of 
Anew,  in  this  cafe  ; firft,  as  the  removal 
of  the  injuring  caufe  ; and,  fecondly,  as 
a ftimulus  to  action.  If,  then,  the  part 
do  not  recover  itfelf,  in  proportion  to 
the,  removal  of  the  hurtful  caufe,  but  re- 
main ftationary,  it  is  evident  that  a far- 
ther removal  is  at  prefent  ufelefs,  and  the' 
llimulus  which  is  confequently  given* is 
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highly  dangerous^  By  thefe  means, 
then,  we  proceed  llowly  toward  recovery, 
and  keep  up  the  ground  wJiich  we  have 
gained. 

If,  however,  the  adlion  of  the  part  have 
been  funk  very  low,  then  recovery  is  im- 
polTible,  there  being  little  or  no  energy, 
and  fo  little  a(5tion,  that  it  cannot  increafe 
itfeJf  toward  the  natural  date.  In  this 
cafe,  our  endeavours  muft  fail,  and  will 
even  kill  the  part  fooncr  than  if  we  had 
let  it  alone  ; for  the  dead  increafe  of  ac- 
tion dedroys  the  life  of  the  part,  which 
may,  in  this  cafe,  be  coixtpared  to  a 
dying  taper,  which  gives  one  brighter 
daih  before  it  becomes  for  ever  extin- 
guidied. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adlion  have 
not  originally  been  funk  fo  low  as  to 
make  the  procefs  toward  death  continue 
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progreffively,  but  the  remedies  have  be«\ 
applied  too  quickly,  ‘or,  from  any  caufe, 
have  failed  to  produce  this  effed:,  then 
the  adion  becomes  inflammatory.  The 
pain  becomes  of  a burning  kind,  there 
is  a feeling  of  pulfation,  and  the  part  be- 
comes redder,  or  livid,  -whereas,  before,  it 
was  blui£h ; from  the  ftagnation  of  the 
blood,  there  was  no  feeling  of  pulfation, 
or  arterial  motion,  and  the  fenfation  was 
that  of  a painful  cold  and  weight.  The 
inflammatio  debilis  is  now  induced,  and 
the  danger  is  great,  but  flill  there  is  a 
poflibility  of  recovery,  which  is  exadly 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  previous 
diminution  of  adion,  and  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  fubiequent  inflammatory 
adion  was  induced,  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  raifed ; or,  in  other  words, 
the  danger  is  proportioned  to  the  dilpa- 
rity  betwixt  the  adion  and  the  power. 
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The  remedies  for  this  difeafe  are  fiich 
as  tend  to  induce  an  a<5lion  hmilar  to  the 
natural  one,  by  which  we  remove  the 
difeafed  one  ; for  we  know  of  none 
which  excite  the  natural  adlion  diredlly, 
otherwife  they  would  be  of  univerfal  uti-. 
lity,  and  would,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
be  preferred  to  every  other.  The  reme- 
dies which  we  employ  with  this  inten- 
tention,  are  bark,  opium,  &c.  internally, 
and  vinous,  or  fpiritous  applications  ex- 
ternally. Thefe,  however,  would  be  per- 
nicious, were  there  no  inflammation  pre- 
fent, becaufe  they  would,  by  exciting 
adlion,  tend  to  induce  this  ; but,  when 
the  inflammatory  adlion  is  once  induced, 
then,  as  they  excite  one  more  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  natural  one,  they  are  ufe- 
ful ; for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  dcftroy 
the  morbid  one,  and,  on  the  other,  in- 
creafe  the  power  of  recovery  ; but,  for 
this  purpofe,  internal  medicines,  and  good 
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diet,  muft  be  given,  as  a fource  whence 
the  energy  is  to  be  renewed,  by  the  re- 
newal of  the  natural  adlion.  Heat  is  of 
the  moft  pernicious  tendency  in  this 
complaint ; becaufe  it  limply  increafes 
the  exciting  adlion,  and,  th^efore,  makes 
the  inflammatory  adtion  ftill  more  vio- 
lent. The  applications,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  cold,  as  long  as  the  morbid  adtion 
continues  ; but,  when  it  is  abating,  and 
recovery  is  going  forward,  they  may  be 
made  a little  warmer,  as  they  will  thus 
accelerate  the  healing  procefs  which  is 
taking  place  j but  this  requires  much 
prudence. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  one  of  the  bell  ap-r 
plications  in  this  difeafe,  and  is  one  very 
generally  employed.  Camphor  is  fre- 
quently added  to  it,  and  appears  to  in- 
creafe  its  efficacy.  Pledgets  dipped  in 
camphorated  fpirit  o^  wine,  and  applied 


to  the  part,  will,  if  frequently  renewed,- 
in  many  cafes,  remove  the  inflammation, 
and  prevent  gangrene  ; but,  in  every  in* 
fiance,  it  at  leaft  relieves  the  pain,  which 
uniformly  returns,  if,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  violent,  we  omit* the  applica- 
tion, or  ufe  a weaker  fpirit,  fuch  as  the 
proof  fpirit. 

Essential  oils,  particularly  that  of 
turpentine,  which  is  eafleft  procured,  are 
alfo  ufeful,  but  are  inferior  to  the  alco-* 
hoi. 

Laudanum,  in  flight  cafes,  is  ufeful 
as  a topical  application  ; but,  if  the  in- 
flammation be  more  fevere,  it  muft  be 
mixed  with  recflified  fpirit.  A very  ufe- 
ful application  may  be  prepared  by  ad- 
ding two  ounces  of  laudanum  to  a pound 
of  the  fpt.  vin.  camph.  of  the  pharma- 


copoeia. 


Internally,  the  bark  muft  be  ex- 
hibited in  full  dofes,  with  fuch  a quan- 
tity of  wine  as  the  feeblenefs  of  the  pulfe 
points  out ; but  we  muft  be  prudent  in 
this  refpedl,  becaufe,  " if  we  give  too 
much,  we  may  increafe  the  local  difeafe. 
As  long  as  it  does  not  increafe  the  pain, 
or  quicken  the  pulfe,  it  is  to  be  confi* 
dered  as  ufeful.  ' 

Opiates  are  extremely  neceflary  in 
the  inflammatio’  debilis,  and,  in  general, 
require  to  be  given  freely. 

Soups,  and  other  articles  of  nourifti- 
ing  diet,  are  abfolutely  requifite,  and 
ought  to  be  given  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a time,  but  frequently  repeated. 

By  thefe  means,  we  may  frequently  re- 
folve  the  inflammation  completely  ; but, 
at  other  times,  when  we  have  gained  a 
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certain  ground,  the  inflammation  termi- 
nates in  the  fuppurative  adlion ; or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  parts  have  gained 
more  flrength,  and  the  adtion  has  come 
more  nearly  to  refemble  the  inflammatio 
valida,  which  has  continued  for  fome 
time,  a fimilar  termination  takes  place. 
This  event  cannot,  perhaps,  in  thefe 
cafes,  be  prevented,  and,  although  it  may 
occafionally  protradt  the  cure,-  yet  it  di- 
miniflies  the  danger,  making  mortifica- 
tion lefs  to  be  dreaded.  The  beft  treat- 
ment, in  thefe  cafes,  perhaps,  is  to  con- 
tinue our  ufual  applications,  avoiding 
warm  poultices  until  the  adlion  be  fully 
formed ; then  moderate  heat  may  accele- 
rate the  progrefs  of  the  abfcefs  toward 
the  furface.  • The  fame  internal  medi- 
cines mufl  be  exhibited,  the  anodynes, 
however,  being  gradually  diminilhed  as 
the  pain  (which  marks  the  neceffity  for 
their  ufe)  abates, 
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It  too  frequently,  however,  happens, 
that  either  our  remedies  fail,  or  the  pro- 
per ones  are  not  affiduoufly  and  judici- 
oufly  employed,  in  which  cafe  mortifica- 
tion takes  place.  This  requires  the  fame 
treatment,  in  whatever  way  it  is  induced, 
only  its  progrefs  is,  from  certain  caufes, 
more  rapid  * in  one  cafe  than  in  ano- 
ther, and,  therefore,  requires  the  more 
free  ufe  of  the  appropriate  remedies  ; but 
the  general  principle  is,  in  every  cafe, 
the  fame,  and,  therefore,  I fliall  here  con- 
fider  the  difeafe  indifcriminately,  whe- 
ther it  fucceeds  the  inflammatio  valida, 
or  debilis ; becaufe,  in  both  inflances, 
the  cafe  is  exadlly  the  fame,  pnly,  in  the 
firft,  the  weaknefs  which  induces  morti- 
fication, is  produced  by  the  inflamma- 


•*  It  is  more  rapid  in  the  inflammatio  debih's  than  in  the 
inflammatio  valida,  and  in  very  delicate  parts  than  in  parts 
which  are  lefs  fo. 
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tion  alone,  whereas,  in  the  fecond,  it 
exifted  to  a great  degree  before  the  in- 
flammation was  excited. 

Mortification  is  to  be  prevented 
from  fucceeding  the  inflammatio  valida, 
by  timely  bleeding,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
agentes  diflimiles,  by  which  we  procure 
refolution,  or  at  leaft  make  the  indudlion 
of  the  purulent  adtion  more  eafy.  In  the 
inflammatio  debilis,  it  is  to  be  prevented 
by  remedies  of  an  oppofite  nature. 

When,  however,  thefe  remedies  fail, 
and  mortification  does  take  place,  our 
great  objedl  muft  be  to  prevent  it  from 
extending  far,  and  from  injuring  the 
fyflem.  Thefe  intentions  are  anfwered 
by  the  fame  remedies  which  cure  the 
inflammatio  debilis  ; becaufe  the  local 
treatment  of  mortification  is  merely  that 
of  the  inflammatio  debilis  ; for  it  is  only 
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the  parts  which  are  ftill  alive,  or  inflam- 
ed, which  can  be  acted  on  by  our  reme- 
dies. 

The  remedies  are  either  general  or 
topical,  and  may  be  conlidered  under 
thefe  divifions ; but  both  mufl;  be  ufed 
at  the  fame  time. 

V - 

Many  of  the  older  writers,  proceed- 
ing upon  the  humoural  theories,  began 
their  treatment  of  gangrene  by  bleeding 
and  purging,  after  which  they  prefcribed 
theriaca,  and  other  ftimulating  appHca- 
tions.  Some  modern  authors  ftill  ad- 
here, in  part,  to  this  practice,  and  confi- 
der  the  lofs  of  blood  to  be  advantageous 
in  cafes  of  incipient  gangrene.  Mr.  Bell, 
who  is  one  of  the  lateft  writers  on  this 
fubjedt,  informs  us,  that,  when  the  “ ge- 
“ neral  lymptoms  of  inflammation,  par- 
“ ticularly  a quick,  full,  or  hard  pulfe. 
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“ ftill  continue  violent,  and  efpecially 
“ when  the  patient  is  young  and  ple- 
“ thoric,  it  then  becomes  abfolutely  nc- 
“ cefTary,  even  although  mortification 
“ may  have  commenced,  to  empty  the  vefi> 
“ fcls  a little  by  one  general  blood-letting,” 
which,  “ in  fuch  cafes,  may  in  reality  be 
“ confidered  as  an  antifeptic ; and  it  does 
“ often  indeed,  in  this  particular  fitua-* 
“ tion  of  mortification,  prove  more  power- 
fully  fo,  than  all  the  different  arti- 
“ cles  in  general  enumerated  as  fuch.” 
If,  however,  we  confider  the  nature  of 
mortification,  and  the  circumflances  un- 
der which  it  is  moll  likely  to  occur,  we 
mult  look  upon  this  practice  as  dangerous, 
and  mull  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
the  full  hard  pulfe  is  to  be  met  with  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  inflammation, 
or  whether  the  fymptoms  of  the  inflam- 
matio  valida,  (in  which  alone  bleeding  is 
admilTible)  Itill  continue  violent,  after  one 
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portion  of  the  inflamed  part  is  evidently 
gangrenous.  Is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofc 
that  one  portion  of  the  inflamed  part  fliall 
be  already  dead,  or  dying,  and  that  yet  the 
reft  fhall  not  have  begun  to  fufief  ? or  that 
the  action  Ihall  not  have  become  converted 
into  the  inflammatio  debilis,  (if  it  v^ere 
not  originally  this)  ? This  furely  is  not 
the  time  for  bleeding,  purging,  and  de- 
bilitating remedies  ; but  the  part  mull 
be  confidered  as  poflTefling  the  low  in- 
flammatory acflion,  and  the  patient  as  re- 
quiring fuitable  remedies:  It  may  in- 

deed be  faid  by  fome,  in  favour  of  bleed- 
ing, that  the  bark,  in  fome  inftances, 
does  not  check  the  progrefs  of  the  dif- 
eafe  ; but  it  furely  does  not  thence  fol- 
low, that  it  does  pofltive  injury,  and  that 
remedies  of  an  oppofite  nature  are  ufe- 
ful. 

7’he  Peruvian  bark  is,  in  many  cafes. 
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one  of  the  moft  ufeful  internal  remedies, 
It  was  originally  introduced  into  medir 
cine,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  as  a cure  for  intermittent  fever ; 
and  its  utility  in  gangrene  is  faid  to 
have  been  difcovered  by  its  • curing  this 
difeafe  in  a perfon  who  had  it  com- 
bined with  ague,  and  who  was  taking 
the  bark  on  account  of  the  latter  com- 
plaint. For  many  years  after  it  was 
known  in  Europe,  great  prejudices  pre- 
vailed amongft  phyficians  againft  its  ufe, 
partly  on  account  of  its  having  been  im- 
properly adminiftered,  but  Hill  more  be- 
caufe  it  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  cure 
difeafes  without  necefiarily  either  fweat- 
ing  or  purging  the  patient,  a fad  which 
could  be  only  ill  explained,  or  rather 
Icarcely  allowed  to  be  pofilble,  by  the 
prevailing  theories  of  phyfic.  Accord- 
ingly, although  the  cafes. in  which  it  had 
been  fiiccefsful  were  by  no  means  a fe- 
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cret,  and  although  feverals,  had  the  cou- 
' rage  to  employ  it,  in  fpite  of  all  fpecula- 
tive  arguments,  yet  neither  Dr.  Boerr- 
Jiave,  nor  his  commentator.  Van  Swie- 
ten,  thought  it  expedient  either  to  re- 
commend or  prefcribe  it.  Renewing  the 
motion  of  the  ftagnating  blood  by  vene- 
fedlion,  and  the  exhibition  of  trifling  re- 
medies, which  could  fcarcely  be  called 
cordial,  although  fometimes  dignified 
with  that  epithet,  together  with  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  ardent  fpirits,  or  oil 
of  turpentine,  conflituted  the  current 
pradlice  in  gangrene.  Thefe  prejudices 
againft  the  bark,  which  originated  in  ig- 
norance, and  were  fupported  by  attention 
to  a foolifh  theory,  continued  long ; but 
the  want  of  a better  remedy  began  at  lafl; 
to  make  them  gradually  give  way,  and 
the  fuccefs  of  empyrics  who  ufed  the 
bark  foon  completed  their  downfal. 
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The  bark  induces  an  adllon  nearly  li- 
milar  to  the  natural  one,  which  is  greatly 
injured,  and,  therefore,  it  gives  a check 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe  ; but,  if  its 
operation  be  not  affifted  by  nourilhment, 
&c.  its  good  effedls  foon  fublide,  becaufe 
the  materials  whence  new  energy  can  be 
drawn  are  withheld,  and,  therefore,  the 
fyftem  cannot  profit  fo  much  by  the  efla- 
blilhment  of  the  new  adlion,  and  by  the 
reftoration  of  the  power  of  converting  the 
vital  principle  of  foreign  matter  into  ner- 
vous energy.  The  bark,  then,  is  of  fer- 
vice  in  two  points  of  view : Firft,  it 
changes  diredlly  the  a6lion  of  the  fyftem, 
it  induces,  in  a confiderable  degree,  an 
aclion  fomewhat  fiinilar  to  the  natural 
acftion,  and,  therefore,  counteradls  the  ge- 
neral adlion  of  defcent  which  was  taking- 
place.  Secondly,  by  inducing  this  ac- 
tion, it,  to  a certain  degree,  produces  the 
fame  effecfts  for  a time  which  would  have 
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been  produced  by  the  natural  action  it> 
felf,  or  increafes  the  power  of  renewing 
vitality  ; for,  in  the  preliminary  differta- 
tion,  it  was  mentioned,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  energy  was  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  perfection  and  healthinefs  of  the 
exifting  aCtion.  The  good  effeCts  of 
bark,  then,  cannot  be  obtained  without 
nourifhment  and  free  air. 

It  uniformly  happens,  however,  that, 
in  many  inftances,  where  the  aCtion  of 
the  bark  would  be  molt  beneficial,  it  ij, 
impofhble  to  induce  it,  owing  to  feveral 
caufes,  but  particularly  to  its  effect  on 
the  ftomach  ; for,  in  many  inftances,  it 
produces  ficknefs,  or  naufea,  in  which 
cafe  it  can  do  no  good,  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  Momentary  ficknefs,  after 
taking  a dofc  of  bark,  is  indeed  a very 
general  effect,  and  docs  not  materially  in- 
jure its  operation  j but,  whenever  it  is 
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cither  frequently  vomited,  or  produces  a 
ficknefs  of  confiderable  duration,  it  muO; 
either  be  given  in  fmaller  quantities,  or 
in  a different  form,  or  at  longer  intervals ; 
or  if  all  of  thefe  fail,  it  mufl  be  laid  afide 
completely,  becaufe  it  not  only  cannot 
produce  its  fpecific  effedl,  but  will  even 
injure  the  remaining  powers  by  its  effedl 
upon  the  ftomach. 

The  bed;  form  in  which  bark  can  be 
prefcribed  is  that  of  powder,  which  is 
more  effedlual  than  any  tindlure,  or  the 
extracfls.  This  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  as 
great  quantity  as  the  ftomach  will  bear, 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  certain 
fcale.  In  general,  an  adult  ought,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  take  half  a drachm,  or  two  fcru- 
ples,  every  forty  minutes,  in  the  mofl  pa- 
latable vehicle ; for  much  depends  upon 
the  tafte,  owing  to  the  fympathy  betwixt 
the  mouth  and  the  ftomach  ; and,  for 
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this  reafon,  the  fame  vehicle  ought  fel- 
dom  to  be  uied  more  than  twice  in  im- 
mediate fucceflion ; becaufe,  by  chang- 
ing the  vehicle,  we  not  only  change  the 
tafte,  which  has  a tendency  to  prevent 
loathing,  but  alfo  modify  the  immediate 
adlion  on  the  flomach,  changing,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  former  impreflion, 
which  was  perhaps  beginning  to  produce 
(icknefs.  Lemon  juice  and  water,  the 
different  kinds  of- wines,  punch,  pimento, 
cinnamon,  and  peppermint  waters,  milk, 
rofe  water,  beer,  &c.  afford  us  a variation 
which  may  be  ufefully  employed. 

The  tindlure  and  watery  infufion  of 
the  bark,  either  feparately  or  mixed  to- 
gether, are  frequently  employed,  when 
the  powder  is  vomited ; but,  as  they 
muft  be  given  in  very  confiderable  quan- 
tities, in  order  to  produce  any  good  ef- 
fect:, they  are  very  apt  to  produce  fick- 
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nefs,  and  are  likewife  fo  inferior  in  power 
to  the  powder,  that  they  are  very  little  to 
be  trufted. 

ft 

The  extradl  with  refin,  is  a better 
form  than  the  tindlure,  or  infufion ; and, 
where  the  powder  is  rejeded,  may  be 
made  into  pills. 


When  the  ftomach  rejedls  every  form 
and  preparation,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
give  the  bark  in  clyflers,  and  this  ought 
certainly  to  be  done  rather  than  lofe  the 
elfeds  of  the  remedy  ; but,  given  in  this 
way,  its  effedts  are  more  uncertain.  From 
two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  of  bark,  may  be  diffufed  in  three 
ounces  of  foup,  or  mucilage,  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  given 
as  an  enema.  This  mufl  be  repeated  at 
leafl  every  hour  and  a half,  or  two  hours. 
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nntil  the  ftomach  can  retain  the  medi- 
cine. 

f 

The  wine  is  very  ufefully  conjoined 
with  the  bark,  and  is  even  of  confidera- 
ble  ufe  by  itfelf,  when  the  bark  is  reject- 
ed. Its  operation  is  more  fpeedy  than, 
that  of  the  bark,  bnt  it  is  perhaps  more 
fugacious.  The  quantity  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  given  depends  upon  the  effeCl 
of  the  local  difeafe  upon  the  fyftem,  and 
on  the  inability  to  bear  other  remedies. 
A table  fpoonful  may  be  given  in  gene- 
ral every  quarter  of  an  hour,  unlefs  it 
increafe  the  pain,  and  frequency  of  pulfc, 
and  produce  reftlelTnefs,  and  heat  of  the 
fldn.  In  thefe  circumftances,  we  may 
be  certain  that  we  have  increafcd  the 
quantity  beyond  the  neceflity  *. 


* Tlie  necefTity  for  this,  and  otlicr  remedies,  is  in  gene- 
ral proportioned  to  tlic  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  and 


Opium  is  likewife  an  ufeful  remedy  in 
this  difeafe,  and  ought  never  to  be  omit- 
ted ; becaufe  it  not  only  diminifhes  the 

irritability,  and,  confequently,  the  pain, 

/ 

but  likewife,  like  the  wine  and  the  bark, 
counterads,  by  the  indu(5lion  of  its  pe- 
culiar adlion,  the  progrefs  of  the  inflam- 
matio  debilis,  and,  confequently,  tends 
to  check  the  mortification.  This  medi- 
cine is  mofl  ufefully  exhibited  in  full 
dofes,  which  not  only  procure  eafe,  but 
alfo  frequently  make  the  flomach  more 
readily  bear  other  remedies.  One  grain 
of  the  extract,  or  twenty-five  drops  of 
the  tinflure,  may  be  given  at  once,  and 
the  dofe  repeated  whenever  the  action  of 
the  former  fubfides.  After  fome  time, 
each  dofe  muft  be  increafed  one  half. 


the  progrefs  which  it  has  made.  In  this,  as  in  every  otlier 
difeafe,  we  muft  be  attentive  to  the  effedls  of  our  remedies, 
aad  confider  thefe  in  forming  our  opinion. 
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and  prefently  doubled,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effedl  as  it  did  at  firfl. 

These  remedies  may  give  a temporary 
check  to  the  difeafe  ; but,  unlefs  nourifli- 
ment  be  conjoined,  in  every  poffible 
form,  they  will  not  of  themfelves  be  able 
to  effedl  a cure,  if  the  difeafe  be  tedious. 
Soups,  jellies,  milk,  fago,  &c.  mud  be 
afliduoufly  given  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
even  thrown  up  as  clyfters,  if  the  ftomach 
cannot  bear  them. 

Vegetable  acids,  fixed  air,  wort,  &c. 
have  been  recommended  in  this  difeafe, 
probably  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the 
exiflence  of  a putrefcent  matter,  or  from 
their  utility  in  fcurvy.  Wort,  however, 
and  fixed  air,  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
very  great  benefit  in  this  difeafe,  at  lead 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  other  remedies  of  more  ap- 
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proved  efficacy,  or  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  exhibition.  The  acid  of  le- 
mons feems  to  be  more  generally  ufeful 
than  the  carbonic  acid ; and,  perhaps, 
the  nitrous  acid  would  be  equally  ufeful 

with  the  citric  acid.  Thefe  acids  do  not 

\ 

operate  by  counteradling  putrefa<5lion, 
but  by  countera6ling  the  a6lion  of  de- 
fcent,  inducing  a more  healthy  acflion, 
and  tending  to  excite  ulceration,  which 
is  the  mean  employed  for  feparating  the 
dead  part,  and  producing  reftoration. 
For  this  purpofe,  however,  the  acids  mufl 
be  given  freely,  otherwife  no  good  is 
done. 

\ 

The  local  treatment  is  to  be  conduct- 
ed on  the  fame  principle  as  in  the  cure 
of  the  inflammatio  debilis.  Pledgets, 
dipped  in  the  oil  of  turpentine,  tindlure 
of  myrrh,  or  rather  in  camphorated  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  which  is  one  of  the  belt  ap- 
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plications  which'  can  be  ufed,  ought  to 
be  made  ufe  of. 

These  remedies  can  do  little  fervicc 
when  applied  to  the  dead  portion ; but, 
as  the  whole  part  does  not  die  at  once, 
there  are  always  fome  portions  which 
are  ftill  in  the  inflamed  flate,  and  on 
which  they  adl.  They  likewife  prevent 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  by  operating 
on  the  fkin  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
gangrene.  Every  mortification,  in  gene- 
ral, attacks  the  fldn  fir  ft  j or,  in  other 
words,  the  inflammatio  debilis  fpreads 
fafter  along  the  fkin  than  along  the 
deeper  parts  ; but,  when  onc^  the  fkin 
is  inflamed,  and  mortifies,  the  difeafe 
extends  to  a greater  or  lefs  depth  below 
the  furface.  Whatever,  then,  operates 
pn  the  furface,  and  prevents  the  progrefs 
of  the  inflammation,  or  cures  the  part 
which  is  already  inflamed,  will  tend  to 


check  the  extenfion  of  the  difeafe,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  proper  internal  remedies  be 
made  ufe  of  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
extenfion  of  the  adlion  of  delcent. 

Formerly,  in  order  to  allow  thefe 
remedies  to  come  in  contadl  with  the 
living  parts,  it  was  cuftomary  to  make 
incifions  through  the  dead  portion,  and 
not  unfrequently  through  part  of  the 
living  fubftance.  ,But,  as  thefe  cannot 
prevent  the  extenfion  of  the  difeafe  over 
a greater  furface,  and,  as  the  irritation 
which  is  given,  and  the  expofure  of  parts 
which  have  not  yet  afiumed  the  ulcera- 
tive adlion,  tend  to  increafe  the  inflam- 
matio  debilis,  the  practice  muft  be  con- 
fidered  as  improper  *.  It  is  now  indeed 


* The  hot,  and  almoft  boiling  oils,  which  were  poured 
into  thefe  incifions,  contributed  not  a little  to  increafe  the 
difeafe. 
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almofl  univerfally  laid  afide,  owing,  in 
a great  meafure,  to  the  obfervations  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Pott. 

Antiseptics,  fuch  as  decoclion  of 
camomile  flowers,  8cc.  have  been  recom- 
mended as  external  apphcations ; but, 
whatever  effedls  they  may  have  on  the 
matter  which  is  already  dead,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  can  be  of  no  fervice  in 
preferving  the  living  parts  from  fuflering 
death.  All  that  can  be  expe(5led  from 
them  is  to  check  the  putrefaction  of  the 
dead  fubflance,  which  they  have  very 
little  power  to  do ; and,  therefore,  they 
can  never  come  into  competition  with 
more  valuable  remedies,  fuch  as  the  cam- 
phorated fpirit  of  wine,  &c. 

When,  by  the  ufe  of  the  remedies  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  progrefs  of  the  gan- 
grene is  flopped,  the  ulcerative  aCtion  is 
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induced  in  the  part  immediately  adjoin- 
ing to  the  dead  portion,  and  a red  line 

I 

of  reparation  appears.  By  means  of  this 
ulcerative  a(5lion,  which  takes  place  in 
every  point  where  the  mortification  flops, 
the  dead  part  is  feparated  from  the  liv- 
ing, and  comes  away  as  foon  as  the 
bonds  of  dead  mufcular  fibres,  tendons, 
&c.  which  unite  them,  are  deftroyed  by 
putrefa(5lion.  When  this  feparation  takes 
place,  or  when  it  is  advanced  fo  far  as  to 
permit  us  to  accelerate  it  by  dividing  the 
loofe  tendons,  8cc.  the  expofed  part  mufl 
be  dreffed  as  an  ulcer,  or  wrapped  up  in 
a poultice  of  the  fame  temperature  with 
the  human  body. 

If,  however,  the  difeafe  have  pene- 
trated deep,  and  deftroyed  the  limb  fo 
much  as  to  render  it  impoffible  to  cure 
it,  or  ufelefs,  if  it  were  pofiible,  then  am- 
putation mufl  be  performed  ; but  this, 
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whatever  defire  the  patient  may  exprefs, 
muft  not  be  pra6lifed  until  the  mortifica- 
tion be  fully  (lopped,  and  the  ulcerative 
a6lion  induced  j becaufe,  if  performed 
fooner,  the  mortification  feizes  the  (tump, 
and  the  patient  is  quickly  killed.  The 
fyftem  is  likewife  in  fuch  a (late  as  to 
be  unable  to  fuftain  the  adlion  which  is 
necefiTarily  produced  hy  the  operation. 
It  is  even  improper  to  cut  too  near  the 
difeafed  portion ; becaufe  the  parts  here, 
although  the  mortification  be  (topped, 
are  fo  weakened,  that  they  are  lefs  apt 
to  unite.  The  velfels  often  break  out 
foon  after  they  are  tied,  and  a new  mor- 
tification is  by  no  means  an  unlikely  oc- 
currence. Even  when  the  amputation  is 
performed  pretty  far  up  the  limb,  the 
corners  of  the  (lump  frequently  mortify, 
or  become  livid ; but  a few  dofes  of 
bark  and  wine  (lop  the  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe. 
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Although  it  is  a general  rule  that 
amputation  is  necelTary  whenever  the 
member  is  fo  deftroyed  as  to  become 
tifelefs,  and  although  this  mull  not  be 
performed  until  the  ulcerative  adlion  be 
induced,  yet  it  mull  not  invariably  be 
performed  whenever  this  adlion  takes 
place,  becaufe  fometimes  at  this  period 
the  patient  is  unable  to  fuftain  the  gene- 
ral a(5Uon  which  the  operation  would  pro- 
duce. We  mufl,  therefore,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  much  reduced  by  the  extent,  or 
long  continuance  of  the  difeafe,  rather 
delay  until,  by  good  diet,  wine.  See,  we 
have  procured  an  increafe  of  flrength  ; 
hut,  if  we  find  that  either  the  patient 
lofes  ground,  or  his  weaknefs  remains 
flationary  under  this  treatment,  we  mufl 
then  amputate  ; becaufe,  it  is  probable, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  dead  portion 
in  contadl  with  the  living  is  tending  to 
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induce  ftill  the  general  a(5lion  of  dc. 
fcent 

--  1, 

I 

* As  an  illuftl^tion  of  this  rule,  I may  mention  the  follow- 
ing cafe  : A man,  during  a voyage  to  a cold  climate,  had 
both  his  feet  froft-bit,  in  confequcnce  of  which  mortifica- 
tion enfued.  In  this  Hate  he  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  he  received  very  little  medical  aid. 
When  I faw  him,  both  hit  feet  were  mortified,  from  the 
toes  to  about  three  inches  above  the  ankle  joints,  his  pulfe 
was  feeble,  very  frequent,  and  intermittent,  the  ftrength 
w'as  greatly  impaired,  and  the  countenance  funk  and  ghaft- 
ly.  The  ulcerative  aftion  had  been  induced  for  fome  time, 
but  the  want  of  wine  and  proper  diet  had  prevented  the 
fyftem  from  gaining  by  the  ceffation  of  the  local  difeafe. 
He  began  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  opium,  wine,  and  foups, 
w'hich  he  took  very  liberally,  in  confequence  of  which  his 
pulfe  became  flower,  and  his  ftrength  increafed.  In  two 
days,  one  of  the  ankle  joints  was  removed  by  ch'pping 
through  the  tendons,  and,  in  a few  days  more,  the  other 
came  away.  Amputation  was  now  performed  below  the 
knee  of  the  right  leg,  the  conftitution,  inftead  of  gain- 
ing, rather  beginning  to  lofe  ground.  The  fubfequent 
affeftion  of  the  fyftem  was  by  no  means  great,  and,  in 
about  a week,  he  was  much  ftronger ; but,  as  the  bones 
of  the  ankle  joint  of  the  other  leg  were  carious,  he  again 
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When  we  do  not  deem  it  advifeablc 
to  amputate  very  foon  after  the  induc- 
tion of  the  ulcerative  adlion,  it  is  fome- 
times  ufeful  to  cut  off  part  of  the  black 
mortified  portion,  or  perhaps  to  remove  a 
joint,  by  cutting  through  the  remaining 
ligaments.  In  this  way,  we  leflen  the 
foetor,  and  make  the  patient  more  com- 
fortable. 

After  making  thefe  obfervations  on 
mortification,  I lhall  conclude  with  the 
following  cafe : 

A YOUNG  woman,  who  lived  at  a con- 
fiderable  diftance  from  Glafgow,  was,  in 
May  1797,  feized  with  eryfipelas  of  the 


began  to  fink.  Amputation  was  therefore  performed  on 
the  left  fide,  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  firft.  During 
the  cure,  the  wine,  opium,  and  nourifhing  diet,  were  freely 
preferibed. 
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right  foot  and  leg, . which,  by  her  ac- 
count, had  been  extremely  violent,  and 
very  much  negledled.  On  the  tenth  day 
of  the  difeafe  £he  was  brought  to  town, 
and  admitted  into  the  hofpital.  The 
foot  was  quite  cold,  the  leg  livid,  and 
extremely  painful.  Pledgets  dipped  in 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  were  applied 
to  the  parts,  and  bark,  wine,  and  opium, 
were  preferibed,  together  with  oranges. 
See.  and  gradually  increafed  in  quan- 
tity, until  at  laft  fhe  came  to  drink,  be- 
hdes  foup,  a couple  of  bottles  of  wine 
daily,  at  the  fame  time  that  ihe  took 
eight  grains  of  opium,  and  a very  conli- 
derable  quantity  of  bark,  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  By  thefe  means,  the  pulfe 
was  foon  brought  down  from  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen ftrokes  in  the  minute  ; but  it  was 
not  until  twenty  days  after  her  admit- 
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fion  that  the  ulcerative  adlion  was  evi- 
dently induced.  The  quantity  of  the 
medicine  was  now  gradually  diminilhed ; 
and,  in  a few  days  more,  the  feparation 
being  cornplete,  the  limb  was  amputated 
above  the  knee.  During  the  operation, 
I paid  particular  attention  to  the  faving 
of  blood  ; and  the  circulation  being  de- 
flroyed  in  the  parts  below  the  knee, 
there  was  fcarcely  any  loft.  At  this 
time,  fhe  was  ftill  taking  a bottle  of 
wine,  with  a conftderable  quantity  of 
bark  and  opium,  daily.  The  wine  was 
omitted  after  the  operation  ; but  ftie  had 
a drachm  of  laudanum,  and  continued  to 
take  the  bark.  In  the  evening  the  fame 
quantity  of  laudanum  was  repeated.  Next 
day  fhe  was  quite  eafy,  and  had  flept 
well ; the  pulfe  beat  only  one  hundred 
in  the  minute.  On  the  third  day  the 
ftump  was  drefled,  when  it  was  found 
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(as  was  to  be  expelled*),  that  only  a 
very  imperfecfl  adhefion  had  taken  place  : 
One  of  the  corners  was  alfo  livid.  The 
bark  was  therefore  freely  continued,  and 
fix  ounces  of  wine  added  daily ; but  the 
pulfe  having,  on  the  fifth  day,  rifen  to 
one  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  fpot  be- 
coming of  a darker  colour,  Ihe  was  al- 


* It  is  very  feldom  that  a ftump  unites  at  firft,  if  am- 
putation be  performed  on  account  of  mortification  ; at  Icaft 
if  the  operation  be  not  delayed  until  the  health  and  ftrength 
be  fully  re-eftablifhed  : But  this  can  very  feldom  be  the 
cafe  ; for,  in  moft  cafes,  the  ftatc  of  the  bones,  and  the 
difeafe  of  the  part  itfclf,  prevents  recovery  from  taking 
place  beyond  a certain  degree,  and  alfo  prevents  us  from 
delaying  beyond  a limited  time.  The  fyllem,  therefore,  i» 
not  allowed  to  recover  fully  from  the  tendency  to  the  ac- 
tion of  defeent,  and  union  does  not  take  place.  In  the 
cafe  which  was  formerly  mentioned,  the  firfl  ftump  did  not 
adhere  fully,  but  the  fecond  fucceeded  better,  becaufe  then 
the  fyftem  fuffered  more  from  the  ftatc  of  the  difeafed 
bones,  &c.  than  from  the  previous  mortification,  and,  there- 
fore, it  had  not  the  fame  inability  to  undergo  the  hcah’ng 
aftion. 
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lowed  a pound  of  wine,  which  made  the 
pulfe  fall,  and  foon  produced  a repara- 
tion of  a finall  Hough.  In  a fliort  time 
fhe  went  to  the  country  cured.  During 
the  whole  period  of  the  cure,  the  opium 
and  wine  which  fhe  took  produced  nei- 
ther ftupor,  nor  the  flighted:  appearance 
of  intoxication.  I at  one  time,  when  the 
pain  had  for  a couple  of  days  been  mo- 
derate, was  willing  to  afcertain  the  ef- 
fedls  of  a milder  preparation  than  the 
camphorated  fpirit,  and  fubftituted  proof 
fpirit  in  its  place  ; but,  in  an  hour,  it 
was  obliged  to  be  renewed,  the  pain 
having  greatly  increafed. 


0/  the  Treatmefit  of  the  Infammatio  AJfui- 

faEla, 

After  the  inflammatio  valida  has  con- 
tinued for  a confiderable  time,  if  neither 


Suppuration,  nof  any  other  termination  be 
induGfed,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  converted 
into  the  flate  which  has  been  called  paS- 
five  inflammationj  or  which,  on  account 
of  its  mod  frequent  caufe,  I have  called 
the  inflammatio  afluefadia.  This  adlion 
is,  in  feveral  refpedls,  different  from  the 
acute  inflammation,  and  refembles  it 
only  in  'its  general  appearance.  It  may 
therefore,  in  one  refpedl,  be  confidered 
as  a termination  of  inflammation,  being, 
flridtly  Speaking,  a new  action,  or  fpuri-* 
ous  inflammation. 

This  adtion  Succeeds  the  acute  in->- 
flammation.  Sooner  or  later,  in  different 
places ; and,  when  once  induced,  each 
fucceeding  inflammation  of  the  fame 
part  is  apt  very  quickly  to  terminate  in 
the  fame  condition  ; or,  if  the  renewal 
of  the  inflammation  be  very  frequent. 
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this  is  at  laft  induced  without  any  pre- 
vious acute  inflammation. 

A STATE  fomewhat  fimilar  to  this,  if 
not  exactly  the  fame,  precedes  acute  in- 
flammation, as  well  as  follows  / it ; for, 
during  the  period  which  intervenes  her 
twixt  the  firfl:  formation  of  the  adion 
and  its  perfedion,  the  part  remains  in 
this  ftate."  We  can  fometimes  obferve 
the  augmentation  and  diminution  of  the 
rednefs  and  pain  during  the  fyftole  and 
diaftole  of  the  arteries  and,  by  the  ufe 
of  the  fame  remedies  which  cure  the  in- 
flammatio  afluefada,  we  can  fometimes 
prevent  the  farther  progrefs  of  the  dif. 
eafe. 

Thus,  pepper  boiled  in  milk,  is  fre- 
quently ufed  by  the  country  people  as  a 
cure  for  cynanche,  during  its  incipient 
ftage. 
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Bleeding,  fatmmine  applications,  and 
the  other  remedies  which  are  nfeful  in 
the  inflammatio  valida  et  acuta,  are  hurt- 
ful here,  and  increafe  the  difeafe. 

The  agentes  fimiles,  on  the  contrary, 
are  ufeful,  and  may  be  ufed  internally, 
or  topically^ 

Internally,  the  bark,  wine,  and 
opium,  with  good  diet,  ought  always  to 
be  employed,  if  the  part  aflFe(5led  be  very 
delicate,  and  fympathife  greatly  with 
the  conftitution,  or  if  the  extent  of  the 
difeafe  be  great. 

Locally,  ftimulating  applications  arc 
the  proper  remedies ; and  the  ftrength 
and  nature  of  thefe  muft  depend  upon, 
the  natural  or  acquired  delicacy  of  the 
part,. 
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When  the  fldn,  oreellular  fiibftance,  * 
is  affecfted  with  the  iiiflammatio  affiie- 
fa(fta,  fpirit  of  wine  by  itfelf,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a little  camphor,  is  a very 
ufeful  application. 

\ 

When  the  flcin  is  not  dire6lly  aftedl- 
ed,  but  only  the  parts  immediately  be- 
low it,  as,  for  inftance,  the  mufcles  in 
chronic  rheumatifm,  or  the  articulating 
furfaces  of  joints,  we  may  fometimcs,  by 
applying  cloths  dipped  in  laudanum,  or 
ftrong  diffufion  of  opium,  propagate, 
from  the  furface  to  a certain  diitance, 
the  narcotic  a6tion,  and  alleviate  the  dif- 
eafe  ; but,  mofl  frequently,  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  truft  entirely  to  the  effedt  of  the 
fympathy  of  equilibrium,  diminilhing 
the  adtion  of  the  internal  parts,  without 
any  conhderable  change  of  nature,  by 
increafing  that  of  the  furface.  Blifters 
and  rubefacients,  fuch  as  volatile  lina- 
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mentol.  terebrinth.  cum  campbora,  See. 
are  the  remedies  for  this  purpofe. 

The  inflammatio  afluefacfla,  when  it 
affedts  delicate  parts,  covered  only  with 
a thin  fkin,  fuch  as  the  throat,  forming 
one,  of  the  moft  frequent  fpecies  of  cy- 
nanche,  is  cured  by  gargling  with  port 
wine,  infufion  of  capficum,  and  fimilar 
remedies. 

When  it  affedls  the  eyes,  the  ufe  of 
ftimulating  and  opiated  preparations  have 
been  long  in  ufe.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  beft : 

R.  Vini  Albi  uncias  duas. 

Opii  drachmam. 

Pulv.  Gall,  fcrupulum.  Macera 
per  dies  tres  dein  cola. 

A DROP  or  two  of  this  may  be  let  fall 
into  the  eye  three  times  a day. 
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Electricity  is  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  this  kind  of  inflammation  ; but 
this,  as  well  as  heat,  are  doubtful  reme- 
dies ; for  both  feem  to  increafe  actions 
without  changing  them,  except  in  fo  far 
as  the  change  depends  upon  an  increafed 
degree.  Cold,  on  the  other  hand,  leflfens 
the  power  of  recovery,  if  carried  to  any 
great  degree  ; but,  when  flight,  it  affifts 
the  operation  of  other  remedies,  by  lef- 
fening  the  performance  of  the  exifting 
adlion,  which  is  morbid.  All  applica- 
tions, therefore,  ought  in  general  to  be  a 
little  below  the  temperature  of  the  part. 

Whenever  an  inflammation  does  not 
manlfefh  a tendency  to  any  other  termi- 
nation, but  continues  ftationary,  or  per- 
haps becomes  worfe,  under  the  ufe  of 
the  remedies  which  we  employ  for  the 
cure  of  the  inflammatio  valida,  we  may- 
confider  that  this  adtion  (or  the  inflam- 
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niatio  aliuef’acfta)  has  taken  place,  ancf 
that  the  nature  of  our  applications  muft 
be  changed.  Bark  and  wine,  with  ano- 
dynes, may  be  given  internally,  whiHl, 
if  the  fituation  of  the  part  permit,  fuita- 
ble  applications  muft  be  made  to  it.  By 
continuing  this  treatment,  we  frequently 
refolve  the  inflammatio  alTuefaCla  ; but, 
occafionally,  it  becomes  again  converted 
into  the  true  acute  inflammation,  in 
which  cafe  the  continuance  of  the  fame 
remedies  will  do  hurt.  The  appropriate 
local  remedies,  fuch  as  cold,  faturnine 
preparations,  8cc.  muft  be  had  recourfe 
to,  if  the  part  be  external,  whilft,  if  the 
pulfe  become  hard,  and  more  frequent, 
or  fuller,  general  remedies,  fuch  as  bleed- 
ing in  fmall  quantity,  may  be  ufeful ; 
but  both  local  and  general  remedies  muft 
be  ufed  with  moderation,  and  puflied 
only  a certain  length,  otlierwife  we  de- 
feat our  intention,  and  again  fpeedily  in- 
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duce  the  inflammatio  afTuefadla,  by  in- 
terfering with  the  powers  of  recovery. 
If  this  happen,  we  muft  again  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  proper  remedies. 


DISSERTATION  III. 


On  the  Phagedenic^  and  fame  other  Species 
of  Specific  Inflammation, 

HEN  any  peculiar  modification  of 
the  inflammatory  adlion  takes  place,  fpe- 
cific  inflammation  is  faid  to  be  produced ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  adlion  poflfefles  fome 
peculiar  or  fpecific  qualities,  independent 
of  the  Ample  condition  of  inflammation  ; 
and  thefe  are  generally  producflive  of  • 
evident  and  vifible  eShcls,  which  are  cha-' 
radleriftic  of  their  prefence  ; but,  until 
thefe  effedts,  which  are  chiefly  obfervable 
in  the  appearance  of  the  confequent  ul- 
ceration, appear,  it  is  'frequently  impof- 
fible,  from  the  fymptoms  of  the  inflam- 


mation  alone,  to  fay  that  it  is  fpecific  ; 
becaufe  the  evident  effedts,  or  fymptoms 
of  the  inflammatory  adHon,  fuch  as  heat, 
pain,  rednefs,  &c.  admit  of  few  fpecific 
alterations,  varying  only  in  degree,  and 
this  variation  taking  place  often  without 
any  fpecific  affedlion  of  the  adlion  *. 

The  effedls  of  the  ulderative  adlion 
admit  of  greater  variations  than  thofe  of 
the  inflammatory,  and,  therefore,  more 
readily  fhow  the  prefence  of  fpecific  ac- 
tion. The  healthy  ulcerative  adlion  ex- 
hibits certain  appearances  which  have 
been  already  defcribed,  and  which  are 
eafily  known.  The  Ample  deviations 
which  have  been  treated  of,  in  confider- 


* In  mod  fpecific  inflammations,  if  not  in  every  one, 
the  rednefs  Is  never  of  the  bright  fcarlet  colour,  but  always 
more  or  lefs  purple,  or  dufley ; but  this  may  take  place 
without  any  fpecific  adion.  The  fenfation  is  alfo  fome- 
times  different. 
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ing  the  different  genera  of  ulcers,  arc 
alfo  difcoverable  by' the  effedls,  or  pecu- 
liar fymptoms.  The  fpecific  deviations 
dependent  upon  the  prefence  of  previous 
fpecific  inflammation,  or  the  apphcation 
of  a morbid  agent,  after  Ample  ulceration 
has  been  induced,  may  allb,  in  many 
cafes,  be  detedled  and  afcertained,  by 
the  variations  which  take  place  in.  the 
afpebt  of  the  fore,  the  appearance  of 
the  granulations,  difcharge,  &c.  ; but 
thefe  variations  and  appearances  confifl: 
fo  much  in  peculiar  hues  and  quafities 
of  the  granulations,  which  we  have  no 
words  to  convey  an  idea  of,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  give  an  accurate  defcription 
of  a fpecific  fore,  but  muft  fee  it  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  idea  of  it.  We  may  in- 
deed fay,  that  a fore  is  ragged,  has  a fiery 
look,  is  furrounded  with  an  eryfipela- 
tous  margin,  and  difcharges  a thin  foetid 
matter,  but  flill  we  fliall  not  convey  th^ 
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idea  of  the  fpecific  appearance  of  the 
ulcer. 

It  is  this  fpecific  ’appearance  alone 
which  charadlerifes  a fpecific  ulcer  ; and 
this,  in  each  peculiar  ulcer,  is  different ; 
and  a knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  an  attentive  examination  of 
many  fores.  On  this  account,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  in  many  inftances,  to 
diftinguiffi  a fpecific  ulcer^  becaufe  the 
difcrimination  depends  altogether  upon 
the  recolle(5lion  of  the  pradlitioner,  and 
the  improvement  which  he  has  made  of 
his  former  obfervations.  It  is  indeed,  it  ' 
may  be  thought,  an  eafy  matter  to  di- 
ftinguifh  a fimple  ulcer  by  negative  cha- 
radlers,  or  the  want  of  the, peculiar  af- 
pe<ft ; but,  as  this  afpedl  is  very  arbi- 
trary, and  as  the  appearance  of  fimple 
ulcers  is,  as  has  been  already  deferibed, 
very  various,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  without 
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much  judgment,  whether  the  fore  be  finri-^ 
pie  or  fpecific  ; for  the  appearance  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other  run  imperceptibly 
into  each  other.  ‘Even  if  it  be  afcertain- 
ed  to  be  fpecific,  it  is  difficult  often  to 
diftinguifli  betwixt  particular  fpecific  dif- 
eafes,  in  fo  much,  that  many  are  forced 
to  take  mercury  for  the  cure  of  fyphilis, 
who  never  had  that  difeafe. 

' Besides  the  appeamnce  of  the  fores, 
fpecific  adlion  likewife  produces  a per- 
ceptible effedl  upon  the  fcab  which  covers 
them,  or  the  cicatrix  which  is  formed. 
Thus,  fcrophula  is  marked  by  a particu- 
lar appearance  of  the  cicatrix,  or  of  the 
i'cab.  The  venereal  ulcer  has  likewife  a 
particular  fcab,  and  many  cutaneous  ul- 
cers are  beft  diftinguiffied  by  the  fcab. 
Other  adlions  produce  no  confiderable  ul- 
ceration, but  only  fucceffive  defquama- 
tion  of  the  cuticle. 
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We  may  alfo  fometimes  difcover  fpe- 
cific  adlion  by  the  fenfatlon  of  which  the 
adlioii  is  produdtive.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
cancer  produces  a burning  kind  of  pain, 
which  never  attends  fimple  ulceration. 

Specific  ulceration  is  alfo  always  fur-  • 
rounded*  with  more  or  lefs  fimple  inflam- 
mation, or  eryfipelas,  of  the  furrounding 
fkin.  In  fome  cafes  the  margin  is  hard, 
in  others  ragged,  &c. 

It  were  much  to  be  wiflied,  that  fome 
more  certain,  and  lefs  arbitrary  criteria, 
than  thofe  which  we  poflefs  of  the  pre- 
fence of  fpecific  adtion  could  be  difco- 
vered  ; but,  as  yet,  we  know  of  no  other 
which  can  be  apphed  univerfally.  Some 
kinds,  indeed,  are  fo  well  marked,  and 
fo  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  from  fimple 
fores,  that  they  can  be  tolerably  well  de- 
fcribed,  and  eafily  difcovercd  to  be  fpe- 
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cific  ; but,  there  are  others  which  it  is 
more ' difficult  to  afcertain,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  charadler  of  each 
individual  adlion. 

I 

The  number  of  fpecific  inflammations 
•is  very  great,  and  the  caufes  which  pro- 
duce them  are  often  obfcure.  In  the  pre- 
liminary differtation  it  was  mentioned, 
that,  whenever  any  adlion  exifted  flrong- 
ly  in  any  one  part,  it  tended  to  induce 
an  inflammatory  ftate.  There  are,  there- 
fore, no  general,- or  febrile  difeafes,  which 
may  not  be  attended  with  peculiar  in- 
flammations. That  typhus  fever  is  at- 
tended with  local  inflammatory  action  is 
pretty  certain  ; but  die  prefence  of  fpe- 
cific inflammation  is  flill  more  evidently 
feen  in  the  di^erent  exanthematous  dif- 
eafes. The  difeafes  called  cutaneous,  af- 
ford us  alfo  numerous  inflances  of  fpe- 
cific inflammation, 


From  the  difficulty  of  difcriminating 
betwixt  difeafes,  which,  although  effen- 
tially  different  from  each  other,  yet  pof- 
fefs  a very  great  hmilarity,  we  find,  that 
the  number  of  fpecific  inflammations  is 
confined  much  within  the  true  limits  ; 
for  we  find  many  confounded  under  the 
name  of  herpetic,  &c.  which  are  radical- 
ly different  from  each  other. 

Phagedena  has  been  ufed  by  me-^ 
dical  writers  in  a very  extenfive  fenfe, 
and  has  been  made  to  comprehend  difi- 
eafes,  which,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  cannot  be 
confidcred  phagedenic. 

The  phagedena  is  a fuppurating  fore, 
dependent  upon  the  application  of  a pe- 
culiar contagion.  No  granulations*  are 
formed,  but  both  fets  of  veffels  yield  a 
thin  fluid.  The  furface  of  the  fore  has 
a jagged  appearance,  dependent  upon  the 
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irregukrity  of  the  abforption,  and  not 
upon  the  depofition  of  organic  particles, 
or  granulations.  The  colour  of  the  fur- 
face  is  dark,  but  clear,  or  fiery.  The 
furrounding  integuments  are  eryfipela- 
tous.  The  difcharge  is  thin  and  ferous, 
and  the  pain  confiderable.  This  is  di- 
vifible  into  two  varieties  ; Firft,  the  true 
phagedenic,  which  does  not  go  deeper 
than  the  (kin,  but  fpreads  rapidly  along 
the  furface.  -This  kind  frequently  flops 
in  its  progrefs  fuddenly,  and  fkins  over 
as  fall  as  it  fpread.  Second,  the  noma, 
or  penetrating  phagedena,  which  extends 
deeply,  penetrating  fometimes  perpendi- 
cularly down  tlirough  the  cellular  fub- 
flance  to  the  mufcular  fafcia  ; at  other 
times,  proceeding  more  irregularly,  pene- 
trating deeper  at  one  part  than  another, 
. and  having  its  margins  ending  lefs 
Pjbruptly  in  the  neighbouring  fkin.  This 
never  cicatrizes  rapidly  j but,  fometimes, 


when  the  fore  afTumes  a healing  appear-^ 
ance,  it  fuddenly  becomes  again  difeafed, 
and  a confiderable  portion  floughs  off. 
The  alternation  of  proceeding  a certain 
length  in  the  cure,  and  relaphng,  is  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  often  renders  the 
difeafe  very  tedious. 

The  bell  application  for  the  common 
phagedena  is  an  ointment  conhfting  of 
an  ounce  of  ung.  relinof.  and  a drachm 
of  red  precipitate. 

The  application  of  cauflic  to  the  fur- 
face  alfo  frequently  flops  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe. 

The  hepatized  ammonia,  much  di- 
luted, is  alfo  very  ufeful  as  a lotion. 

The  penetrating  phagedena  is  more 
difTiciilt  to  cure  ; for,  even  after  the  dif- 
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eafed  adion  is  removed,  the  ulcer  re- 
mains in  an  irritable,  or  overacHng  (late. 
The  application  which  *I  have  found 
' moft  ufeful  is  powdered  opium,  mixed 
with  fimple  ointment,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  drachms  of  the  former  to  an 
ounce  of  the  latter.  After  the  phagede- 
nic adion  ceafes,  the  fore  muft  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  genus  of  fimple  ul- 
cer to  which  it  belongs.  ' 

When  the  fores  feem  to  purfue  their  ra- 
vages obflinately,  the  moft  effedual  mean 
of  flopping  their  progrefs  (until  we  difco- 
ver  a fpecific  remedy,  or  one  which  can 
change  the  nature  of  the  adion),  is  to 
apply  the  cauftic  to  every  part,  and  fo 
freely,  *as  to  produce  a pretty  thick 
flough.  Whenever  this  appears  to  fepa- 
rate,  precipitate  muft  be  applied,  in  or- 
der, if  poflible,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  difeafed  adion. 
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When  any  conliderable  veflel  is  erod- 
ed, by  the  continuance  of  this  difeafe,  it 
muft  be  tied  beyond  the  difeafed  part ; 
but  we  muft  be  careful  that  no  matter 
from  the  fore  gets  upon  the  wound,  o- 
therwife  it  will  become  difeafed  alfo.  I 
have  a preparation,  in  which  a part 
of  the  femoral  artery  was  opened  at 
the  groin  by  this  kind  of  fore,  which 
fucceeded  a venereal  bubo.  No  opera- 
tion, I underftand,  was  attempted,  but 
comprelHon  alone  ufed.  The  man  died 
in  a fliort  time.  Whether  tying  the 
iliac  artery,  by  cutting  through  Pou- 
part’s  ligament,  would  have  faved  him, 
is  difficult  to  fay. 

The  true  phagedena  feems  always  to 
confine  its  a(ftion  to  a particular  fpot  * ; 


* The  neighbouring  glands  fometimes  fwell  and  fuppu- 
rate,  but  they  heal  kindly,  and  the  difeafe  proceeds  no  far- 
ther. 
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but  many  of  thefe  difeafes,  which  have 
been  defcribed  under  the  fame'  name, 
appear  to  be  capable  of  inducing  a gene- 
ral adlion,  fimilar  to  the  venereal  difeafe, 
affedling  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
fucceffion.  A cafe  of  this  kind  is  related 
by  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  Obfcrvations  on 
Morbid  Poifons  : A gentleman  -who  had 
a fmall  puftule  on  the  prepuce,  fqueezed 
it  fo  as  to  make  it  burft,  and  foon  after- 
wards had  connection  with  a woman 
whom  he  had  long  known.  The  fore 
remaining  without  healing,  he  applied  a 
folution  of  cauftic,  and  had  recourfe  to 
mercurial  fridlions.  But,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe,  the  ulcer  fpread,  and  foon 
reached  the  ferotum.  The  mercury  was 
now  laid  affde,  and  bark,  with  a good 
diet,  were  fubilituted,  after  which  the  ul- 
cer put  on  a healing  appearance  ; but,  be- 
fore cicatrization  took  place,  a feverifh  fit 
fupervened,  with  violent  pain  in  the  part,- 
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in  the  conrfe  of  a fliort  time,  however,  the 
unfavourable  fymptoms  dil'appeared,  and 
a healthy  condition  was  again  apparently 
induced.  Thefe  paroxyfms  of  fever,  and 
Inbfequent  amendment,  alternated  with 
each  other  for  a conliderable  time,  and 
each  relapfe  was  preceded  by  a livid  ap- 
pearance round  the  fore.  Thefe  appeaiv 
ances  at  lad  went  off,  and  the  fore  af- 
fumed  more  the  afpecd  of  the  true  pha- 
gedena. The  cicatrizing  procefs  now  be- 
gan at  the  upper  part,  and  proceeded  ra- 
pidly until  almoft  the  whole  fore  was  co- 
vered. But,  nearly  about  this  time,  cop-' 
per  coloured  fpots  appeared  on  the  hands, 
and  the  infide  of  the  right  thigh  ; and, 
in  a day  or  two  afterwards,  an  ulcer  ap- 
peared in  the  throat,  with  “ bumps”  on 
the  head.  Shortly  afterwards  a node 
appeared  on  the  tibia,  and  the  patient 
became  bandy.  The  blotches  fpeedily 
began  to  ulcerate,  and  another  appeared 
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on  the  fternum.  Mercury  was  now 
given  freely,  and  at  firft  with  apparent 
fuccefs,  for  the  ulcers  looked  better,  and 
no  new  affection  appeared ; but,  when- 
ever the  mercurial  action  was  beginning 
to  be  fully  induced,  the  granulating  ap- 
pearance of  the  furface  was  deftroyed, 
and  it  became  of  a dulky  colour,  diff 
charging  “ bloody  fanies.”  The  bones 
remained  flationary.  The  medicine  was 
now  difeontinued,  and  the  patient  went 
to  the  country  ; but,  on  his  return,  in 
about  a fortnight,  “ his  throat  was  again 
“ ulcerated  Such  of  the  old  external 
“ ulcers  as  had  not  healed,  tlirew  up  a 
“ kind  of  fungus  granulations.”  The 
fore  on  the  penis,  which  never  had  been 
completely  well,  had  fpread  to  the  fize 
of  a fhilling,  but  had  no  phagedenic,  or 


* From  this,  it  would  appear,  that  his  throat  had  been 
at  one  time  healed, 


fpecific  appearance.  Mercury  was  after- 
wards tried,  and  fome  bones  exfoliated 
from  the  nofe.  The  ulcer  healed ; bur, 
as  foon  as  he  recovered  from  the  elFed;s 
of  the  mercury,  new  blotches  and  ulcera- 
tions, with  a new  enlargement  of  the  ti- 
bia, took  place.  “ He  is  now  under  his 

fifth  mercurial  courfe.” 

In  this  cafe,  mercury  evidently  was 
prejudicial,  except  toward  the  end.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  cauftic  had  been 
freely  applied  to  the  original  local  dif- 
eafe,  which  might  have  deftroyed  it. 
Thefe  alFedlions,  which  were  by  fome 
confidered  as  venereal,  evidently  differed 
from  that  difeafe,  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
progrefs,  in  the  appearance  of  the  pri- 
mary fore,  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
whole  of  the  fymptoms.  We  are  as  yet 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  a fpecific  re- 
medy for  thefe,  and  fimilar  affedions, 
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There  are  feveral  other  ulcers,  which 
appear  upon  the  penis  after  coition, 
which  probably  depend  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a peculiar  contagion.  Thefe  * 
are  fometimes  fuperficial  and  phagede- 
nic ; they  fpread  fall,  and  heal  rapidly, 
frequently  in  the  courfe  of  a night  after 
precipitate  has  been  applied.  At  other 
tinies  they  are  deeper,  and  more  like  a 
little  cup ; the  furface  is  fmooth  and 
glofly,  without  any  appearance  of  granu- 
lations ; the  difcharge  is  thin,  and  the 
bafe  and  margin  quite  foft.  The  beft 
remedy  is  the  cauftic,  with  the  fubfe- 
quent  application,  precipitate,  or  ung. 
hyd.  nil:.'  dilut.  When  buboes  form,  I 
have  always  found  them  heal  without 


* Many  of  thefe  have  been  confounded  wirh  the  vene- 
real difeafc,  and  treated  accordingly. 

It  were  much  to  be  defired  that  they  lliould  be  accu- 
rately deferibed,  and  one  kind  dillinguifhed  from  another, 
for  there  are  probably  many  different  fpccies. 


the  ufe  of  mercury.  If,  however,  the 
bubo  be  the  firft  fymptom  which  ap- 
pears, as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  (for  the 
morbid  agent  is  occafionally  abforbed 
before  it  excites  adlion  in  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied),  then  it  is  gene- 
rally much  more  difficult  to  heal  than 
when  it  is  preceded  by  a local  adlion, 
and  induced  by  the  abforption  of  mat-* 
tef  generated  there. 

If  thefe  local,  or  primary  fymptoms, 
be  not  fpeedily  removed,  a general  dif- 
eafe  is  induced,  as  we  fee  in  the  cafe  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  as  is  proved  by 
numberlefs  other  inflances.  Thefe  ge- 
neral affedlions  are  marked  by  ulcerations 
of  different  parts  ; and  the  ulcers  have  a 
different  appearance,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  morbid  agent.  In  foiiie  cafes 
they  are  better  and  worfe  • at  intervals. 
Mercury  has,  in  almoft  all  thefe  cafes, 
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been  ufed  ; but,  although  fome  are  ame- 
liorated by  it,  yet  others  refift  its  action- 
At  firft,  indeed,  they  generally  appear  to 
heal  *,  for  the  mercurial  adHon,  when 
forming,  interrupts  the  progrefs  of  the 
former  difeafed  adlion ; but,  whenever 
the  mercurial  adlion  is  fully  induced,  we 
fometimes  find  that  the  appearances 
change,  and  the  progrefs  'generally  be- 
comes quicker  than  formerly 


* Some  aftions  cannot  be  induced  during  the  continu- 
ance of  others.  Other  aftions  can,  in  thefe  circumftancet, 
be  formed,  and  difplace  completely  the  former  atrion.  A 
third  fet  feem  to  give  a modification  to  the  original  difeafe  ; 
They  change  it  to  a certain  degree  ; but  the  change  is  not 
falutary,  and  they  never  difplace  it.  The  mercurial  aftron, 
when  induced  during  the  exiftence  of  fome  of  the  difeafes 
which  I am  deferibing,  comes  under  the  laft,  or  third  dais. 
At  firft,  during  the  formation  of  the  mercurial  action,  the 
former  difeafed  aftion  is  internipted,  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  natural  aftion  is  injured  during  the  period  of  formation 
of  other  adions,  when  no  pecuh’ar  difeafe  previoufiy  cxifted. 
On  this  account,  the  fore  affumes  a better  appearance  ; and, 
if  the  adion  be  nearly  terminating  naturally  (as  fome  ac- 
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‘There  is  a difeafe  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  confounded  with  fyphilis,  but 
which  is  diftindl  from  it ; I mean  fmall 
ulcers  about  the  mouths  of  children, 
which  are  more  like  aphthae  than  any 
thing  elfe  ; but,  foon  after  their  appear- 
ance, fmall  blotches  appear  in  the  body, 
which  become  firft  raifed  into  a little 
flat  veficle,  and  then  ulcerate  fuperfici- 
ally.  Thefe  ulcers  have  a watery  ap- 
pearance, not  much  unlike  tetters  ; but 
the  appearance  of  the  vefication,  and  dark 
colour  of  the  preceding  blotches,  prevent 
any  confufion.  Nurfes  who  fuckle  thefe 
children  have  generally  fmall  calyci- 
form  idcers  on  the  nipples,  of  a pale  co- 
lour, and  difeharging  a thin  watery  mat- 


tioHS  do,  and  as  the  primary  aftlon  in  thefe  difeafes  more 
readily  does  than  the  fecondary).  It  quickly  heals  up  ; but, 
if  this  be  not  the  cafe,  the  appearances  foon  change,  and 
the  difeafe  becomes  much  worfe. 
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'ter.  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  afcef- 
taining  what  conflitutional  fymptoms 
would  be  produced  by  the  continuance 
of  the  difeafe  in  the  nurfe,  as  I have  ge- 
nerally found  that  the  application  of  di- 
luted citrine  ointment  to  the  nipple  pro- 
duced a cure,  without  any  internal  medi- 
cine. The  conflitutional  fymptoms  in 
the  children  were  cured  by  the  fame  lo- 
cal applications,  with  fmall  dofes  of  calo- 
mel internally 

I HAVE  likewife  obferved  ulcers  on  the 
lips,  throat,  and  mouth,  which  at  fir  ft 
had  a very  doubtful  appearance ; but 
they  evidently  are  diftindl  from  fyphilis, 
and  belong  to  the  fuppurating  fores. 
When  fuperficial,  the  buff-coloured  mat- 
ter, or  inorganifed  fubftance'  which  co- 


* There  are  fome  cafes,  deferibed  hj  different  authors, 
of  affeftions  of  the  nipples  aud  breafts,  in  which  the  ulcers 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  of  the  phagedenic  kind. 
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vers  them,  has  a fibrous,  or  thready  ap- 
pearance, the  margins  are  flightly  tumid, 
and  of  a florid,  or  kind  of  pink  colour. 
The  application  of  cauftic,  or  burnt 
alum,  is  often  fufHcient  of  itfelf  to 
cure  thefe  ; but  fmall  dofes  of  mercu- 
ry fometimes  accelerate  the  cure.  At 
other  times  thefe<  fores  penetrate  deep- 
er, and  affe(5l  the  bones.  The  furface, 
which  is  deep,  is  covered  with  a thick  - 
yellow  Hough,  like  an  overacting  ulcer. 
The  margins  are  tumid,  ragged,  and  of 
a light,  or  pink  colour.  Sometimes  the 
difeafe  fpreads  along  the  gum,  which 
becomes  foft,  ulcerated,  and  feparates 
from  the  teeth,  which  very  frequently 
become  black,  and,  when  the  fockets  are 
affeCted,  drop  out.  I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  thefe  fores  go 
the  length  of  inducing  conflitutional 
fymptoms.  Jt  is  no3t^l^fy  to  afcertain 
the  caufe  of  thefe  foreS*f|fometimcs  they 
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fucceed  the  ufe  of  mercury ; but,  at  o- 
ther  times,  it  is  impoflible  to  blame  any 
evident  agent.  The  tranfplanting  of 
teeth  fometimes  has  been  the  mean  of 
inducing  fores  fimilar  to  thefe  ; and,  in 
thefe  cafes,  the  difeafe  has  generally  paf- 
fed  for  fyphilis.  But  although  the  vene-' 
real  difeafe  may  have  been  inoculated 
in  this  manner,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ulcers,  from  their  ra- 
pid progrefs,  and  from  the  fudden  effedl 
produced  by  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
mercury,  that  the  difeafe,  which  is  com- 
monly induced  by  tranfplanting  teeth,  is 
not  fyphilitic. 

« 

Sib  BENS  is  another  difeafe  which  has 
been  very  frequently  confounded  with 
fyphilis,  and  is  by  many  confidered  to  be 


* Cafes  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Hunter’s 
Treatife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe,  and  in  tlie  third  A-plume 
of  the  Medical  Tranfadions. 
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only  a variety  of  that  difeafe ; but  they  c- 
vidently  are  different,  a§  appears  from  the 
mode  of  infection,  and  the  properties  of 
the  contagion  the  appearance  of  the 
ulcers,  their  progrefs,  and  certain  circum- 
ftances  in  their  cure,  particularly  their 
requiring  lefs  mercury  than  venereal  ul- 
cers in  the  fame  ftate,  and  from  their 
yielding  readily  to  preparations  of  mer- 
cury, which  do  not  accomplifli  a cure  of 
fyphilis. 

This  difeafe  appears  firfl  on  the  part 
which  is  moft  diredlly  a6ted  on  by  the 
contagion.  This  part  becomes  red  and 
inflamed,  having  an  eryflpelatous  appear- 


* This  difeafe  is  communicated  even  by  drinking  out  of 
the  fame  veffel  with  an  infedlcd  perfon,  even  although  that 
perfon  have  no  fores  on  the  lips,  but  only  in  the  throat. 
The  contagion  then  mull  either  be  diffolved  in  the  faliva, 
or  remain  very  powerful,  even  when  reduced  to  a ftate  of 
halitus. 
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ance.  Ulceration  quickly  takes  place  on 
a particular  fpot,  and  fpreads  rapidly 
along  the  whole  inflamed  part.  The 
difeafe  then  advances  more  flowly ; the 
eryfipelatous  appearance  fpreads  around 
the  margin  of  the  ulcer,  and  ulceration 
follows  upon  the  inflammation.  ^ In  the 
courfe  of  fome  time  (the  precife  period 
is  not  fixed),  the  fldii  becomes  affected 
with  blotches,  or  fbmetimes  duffers  of 
fmall  puffules,  the  intervening  fpace  be- 
twixt each  being  aflPeded  with  an  eryfi- 
pelatous inflammation.  Thefe  fpots  foon 
ulcerate,  and  the  furface  rifes  up  into  a 
fungous,  which  is  irregular,  and  has  an 
afpedl  fomewhat  betwixt  the  look  of  the 
venereal  fore  and  a very  bad  fcrophulous 
ulcer.  The  bones  next  become  affeded, 
particularly  at  the  articulating  furfaces, 
which  fwell,  and  become  carious.  It  is  faid 
that  the  fecondary  ulcers  in  general  appear 
firff  upon  the  genitals  ; but,  of  all  tliofe 
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whom  I have  examined,  no  afFedlion  of 
thefe  parts  had  taken  place,  from  which 
I would  infer,  that  the  difeafe  has  no 
peculiar  tendency  to  affeifl  thefe  in  pre- 
ference to  other  parts.  It  is  like  wife  faid 
that  the  difeafe  fornetimes  difappears 
from  one  part,  whilft  it  breaks  out  in  an- 
other ; but  this  alfo  I have  never  wit- 
nefled.  The  primary  ulcers  alfo  have  no 
tendency,  like  fome  others,  to  change 
their  appearance,  and  become  milder,  or 
heal  by  continuance,  but  fpread,  deftroy- 
ing  the  nofe,  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  face. 
The  conftitution  feems  to  fuffer  much 
more  from  this  difeafe  than  from  fyphi- 
lis,  in  the  fame  length  of  time  ; for  the 
patient  foon  affumes  a pale  fallow  look ; 
and  hedlic  comes  on  much  fooner  than 
in  fyphilis. 

The  cure  of  this  difeafe  is  effedled  by 
walhing  the  lores  with  folution  of  corro- 
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five  fublimatc,  or  drefllng  them  with 
jprecipitate  ointment,  at  the  fame  time 
that  we  ufe  mercury  internally,  without 
which  no  efcharotic,  or  local  application 
whatever  will  effedl  a cure.  In  general, 
lefs  mercury  cures  this  difeafe  than  fy- 
philis  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
permanent  cures  may  be  obtained  by  the 
hyd.  mur.  corrof.  which  is  not  the  cafe 
with  fyphilis.  When  the  bones  are  af- 
fedled,  we  muft,  in  conjuniflion  with  the 
fpecific  remedy,  ufe  fuch  applications  as 
the  Hate  of  the  bone,  confidered  as  a fim- 
ple  affection,  will  require. 

The  cynanche  maligna,  and  fcarlatina, 
are  alfo  difeafes  producing  ulceration  in 
the  throat.  The  fores  are  of  the  fuppu- 
rating  kind,  a thick  lymphatic-looking, 
or  inorganifed  fubftance  being  thrown 
out,  inftead  of  organic  particles,  or  gra- 
nulations. This,  in  the  former  difeafe, 
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very  fbon  becomes  black,  and  putrefies  ; 
but  the  flough  lb  formed  difl'ers  mate- 
rially from  that  caufed  by  gangrene  ; for, 
in  this  difeafe,  unlefs  in  the  very  laft 
Itages,*  there  are  no  real  gangrenous 
Houghs.  It  is  unnecelTary  here  to  make 
any  particular  obfervations  on  thefe  dll- 
eafes. 

Herpes  * is  a difeale  which  is  very 
frequent,  and  often  prevents  large  ulcers 
from  healing,  as  thefe  come  to  alTumc 
the  aeflion  of  herpetic  ulcers,  although, 
from  their  magnitude  and  depth,  they 
do  not  put  on  the  lame  appearance  as 
when  the  difeafe  is  confined  to  the  Ikin, 
The  large  ulcers  are  of  a dark  lloughy  ap- 


* There  are  many  different  divifions  of  herpes ; as,  for 
inftance,  into  tlie  feurfy,  fcabby,  miliary,  &c.  ; but,  for  a 
defeription  of  thefe,  I muff  refer  to  the  writers  on*the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  /kin. 
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pearance,  difcharge  thin  matter,  are  pain^ 
ful,  and  are  furrounded  with  herpetic  ul- 
cers, and  fcabs  in  the  fkin.  This  is  a very 
frequent  difeafe  on  the  legs,  and  is  very 
tedious.  Bathing  with  warm  fulphurc- 
ous  water  is  often  of  fervice,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  drefs  the  parts  in  the  inter- 
vals with  camphorated  ointment.  Citrine 
ointment  is  alfo  very  ufeful  ; but  the 
following  liquor  is  one  of  the  bcft,  and 
mofl  effedlual  applications  : 

R.  Pulv.  Calcis  Vivi  Recen.  unciam. 

Flor.  Sulph.  femiunciam. 

Aq.  Font,  fefquilibram.  Coque  ad 
dimidiam  dein  cola. 

This  ought  to  be  applied  with  cloths  to 
the  parts. 

When,  by  thefe  means,  the  difeafe  of 
the  fliin,  and  the  fpecific  adion  of  the 


ulcer  is  removed,  preflure  is  often  of 
fervice  in  completing  the  cure. 

There  is  a fpecific  ulcer,  which  is 
met  with  moft  frequently  on  the  legs, 
and  which  is  very  troublefome.  The  Ikin 
becomes  in  feveral  points  inflamed,  or  of 
a dark  red  colour.  Thefe  parts  fpeedily 
ulcerate,  and  the  fores  belong  to  the  fup- 
purating  kind,  for  no  diflindl  granula- 
tions, or  organic  particles,  are  formed  ; 
but  the  furface  is  fmooth  and  glofly,  and 
the  difcharge  thin  and  copious.  Thefe 
fores  are  generally  pretty  deep,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent,  or  of  a cup-likc 
appearance.  They  not  unfrequently  oc- 
cur in  fcrophulous  habits.  Mercury,  ex- 
hibited in  fmall  dofes  internally,  appears 
to  be  ufeful.  Precipitate,  as  a local  ap- 
plication, generally  anfwers  very  well  ; 
but,  when  the  fores  become  irritable,  or 
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J'prcad  under  this  treatment,  hemlock 
poultices  fucceed  better. 

There  is  a finall  ulcer,  which  fomc- 
times  is  met  with  on  the  foot,  of  an  ir- 
regular fhape,  fiery  appearance,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  thick  jagged  margins, 
which,  in  particular  parts,  are  white,  and 
callous.  The  neighbouring  integuments 
are  of  a dark  red  colour.  The  difcharge 
is  thin,  and  the  pain  confiderable.  Cauf- 
tic,  and  afterwards  the  application  of  the 
adhefive  plafter,  are  the  bed  local  appli- 
cations. Internally,  the  ufe  of  hemlock 
is  fometimes  of  fervice. 

It  occafionally  happens,  that,  nearly 
about  the  fame  time,  mod  of  the  patients 
in  a ward  of  an  hofpital  lhall  have  their 
n leers  rendered  unhealthy.  They  be- 
come foul,  dark  coloured,  and  fpread ; 
Tlic  difcharge  is  thin,  and  the  pain  is 
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greater,  than  formerly.  The  application 
of  cloths  dipped  in  gaftric  juice  is  fome- 
times  of  fervice  in  thefe  fores,  and  is  one 
of  the  bed  remedies  ; but,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  patient  muft  be  removed  to 
a different  fituation  before  a cure  can  be 
obtained. 

Having  made  thefe  detached  remarks 
on  fome  fpecific  ulcers,  I fliall,  in  the 
fucceeding  differtations,  confider,  at  great- 
er length,  others,  which  are,  in  the  gene- 
ral efhimation,  confidered  as  more  dan- 
gerous and  alarming. 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 


On  the  Spo?igoid  Injlammationi 

The  difcafe  which  I am  now  going  to 
confider,  has  either  not  been  defciibed 
at  all  by  any  author,  or  has,  when  it  was 
noticed,  been  coniidered  as  of  a cancer- 
ous nature.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mod  alarming  difeafes  to  wliich  we  are 
fubje(5led  ; becaufe,  as  yet,  we  know  of 
no  fpecific  remedy ; and  an  operation 
can  only  be  ufeful  at  a time  when  it  is 
very  difficult  to  perfuade  the  patient  to 
fubmit  to  it. 

I HAVE  named  it  the  fpongoid  in- 
flammation, from  that  fpongy  claftic 
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feel  which  peculiarly  charadlerifes  the 
difeafe,  and  which  continues  even  after 
ulceration  takes  place. 

This  difeafe  begins  with  a fmall  co- 
lourlefs  tumor,  which,  if  there  be  no 
thick  covering  over  it,  fuch  as  the  faf- 
cia  of  a mufcle,  or  the  aponeurofis  of  the 
foot,  is  foft  and  elaftic,  but  tenfe  if  other- 
wife.  It  is  at  firft  free  from  uneafinefs  ; 
but,  by  degrees,  a fharp  acute  pain  darts 
occafionally  through  it,  more  and  more 
frequently,  until  the  fenfation  becomes 
continued.  For  a conliderable  time,  the 
tumor  is  fmooth  and  even,  but  after- 
wards it  projedls  irregularly  in  one  or 
more  points  ; and  the  fkin  at  this  place 
becomes  of  a livid  red  colour,  and  feels 
thinner.  It  here  readily  yields  to  preffure, 
but  inftantly  bounds  up  again.  Small  open- 
ings now  form  in  thefe  projedlions, through 
which  is  difcharged  a thin  bloody  matter. 


Almoft  immediately  after  thefe  tumors 
burft,  a fmall  fungus  protrudes,  like  a 
papilla,  and  this  rapidly  increafes,  both 
in  breadth  and  heighth,  and  has  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a carcinomatous  fun- 
gus, and  frequently  bleeds  profufely. 
The  matter  is  thin,  and  exceedingly  foe- 
tid, and  the  pain  becomes  of  the  fmart- 
ing  kind.  The  integuments,  for  a httle 
around  thefe  ulcers,  are  red,  and  tender. 
After  ulceration  takes  place,  the  neigh- 
bouring glands  fwell,  and  alllime  exactly 
the  fpongy  qualities  of  the  primary  tu- 
mor. If  the  patient  Hill  furvive  the 
difeafe  • in  its  prefent  advanced  progrefs, 
fimilar  tumors  form  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  and  the  patient  dies  hectic. 

On  examining  the  affected  parts  after 
death  or  amputation,  the  tumor  itfelf  is 
found  to  confift  of  a foft  fubftance,  fome- 
what  like  the  brain,  of  a greyifli  coloui\ 


and  greafy  appearance,  with  thin  mem- 
branous-looking divilions  running  thro’ 
it,  and  cells,  or  abfcelTes,  in  different 
places,  containing  a thin  bloody  matter, 
occafionalTy  in  very  confiderable  quan- 
tity. There  does  not  feem  uniformly  to 
be  any  entire  cyft  furrounding  the  tumor, 
for  it  very  frequently  dives  down  be- 
twixt the  mufcles,  or  down  to  the  bone, 
to  wdiich  it  often  appears  to  adhere. 
The  neighbouring  mulcles  are  of  a pale 
colour,  and  lofe  their  fibrous  appearance, 
becoming  more  like  liver  .than  mufcle. 
The  bones  are  uniformly  caries,  when  in 
the  vicinity  of  thefe  tumors.  If  large, 
they  are  found  rough,  and  broken  off 
into  fragments  ; if  fmall,  they  are  gene- 
rally foft  and  porous.  This  tumor  is 
fometimes  caufed  by  external  violence ; 
but  often  it  appears  without  any  evident 
c a life. 
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I KNOW  of  no  remedy  which  h*r  a 
power  of'  checking  the  progrefs  of  the 
complaint,  or  removing  it.  Friction, 
with  anodyne  balfams,  fometimes  gives 
relief  in  the  early  ftages  ; but  it  does  not 
feem  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  dif 
eafe.  Extirpation  is  the  only  remedy 
which  has  a profpedt  of  being  fuccefs- 
ful ; but  it  is  only  advifeable  in  the  early 
ftages,  whilft  the  difeafe  is  entirely  local, 
and  has  not  extended  to  the  neighbour- 
ing glands  ; for,  after  they  become  af- 
fected, the  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly 
diminiflied.  It  is,  however,  fometimes 

difficult  to  perfuade  patients  at  this  time 
\ 

to  fubmit  to  amputation,  or  extirpation, 
becaufe  the  pain  and  inconveniences  are 
inconfiderable  ; but  the  operation  ought 
to  be  urged  with  all  tlie  eagernefs  which 
a conviction  of  its  abfoliite  neceilitv,  and 
its  precarious  ifluc,  if  delayed,  will-in- 
fpire. 


After  making  thefe  obfervations,  T 
fliall  illuftrate  the  fubjecfl  with  the  fol- 
lowing cafes,  the  firll  of  whicli  is  in- 
tended to  fhow  the  difficulty  of  extirpat- 
ing the  difeafe,  when  the  operation  is  de- 
layed after  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
tumor.  In  the  fecond,  we  fee  the  dc- 
ftru(5Hon  which  the  bones  fuffer  by  it, 
and  the  extent  of  parts  which  it  may  af- 
fedl.  The  third  gives  us  an  inftance  of 
the  affection  of  the  glands  : And  the 
fourth,  of  the  mold  advanced  ftage,  or 
that  in  which  diftant  parts  have  fuffered. 
The  lafi;  is  an  inftance  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  an  early  operation. 


CASE  I. 

' William  Stirling,  without  any 
very  evident  caufe,  perceived  a fmali  tu- 
mor on  the  top  of  the  ffioulder,  about 
midway  betwixt  the  termination  of  the 
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neck  and  the  articulation  of  the  humerus. 
This  gradually  increafed  for  fome  months, 
and  by  the  time  when  I faw  him  was 
larger  than  a goofe’s  egg  : It  was  fpongy 
and  elaftic,  and  attended  occafionally  with 
pain. 

Although  the  duration  of  the  tu- 
mor was  an  unfavourable  circumftance, 
yet  I undertook  the  operation.  I made 
an  iiicifion  through  the  w'hole  length  of 
the  Ikin,  and  diffedled  it  off  the  tumor,  (the 
upper  part  of  which  was  covered  with  a 
coat,  or  cyft),  down  to  its  bafe ; but,  when 
I now  began  to  feparate  it  from  the  parts 
below,  I found  that  it  had  no  defined 
bottom,  but,  penetrated  down  betwixt 
the  mufcles,  which  were  foft,  pale,  and 
had  loft  their  fibrous  ftrudfure.  I there- 
fore cut  off  the  tumor  clofe  bv  the  muf- 
cles, and  then  feparating  them  with  the 
back  of  the  fcalpel,  I removed  with  the 


finger  as  much  of  the  tnmor  as  I could 
obferve.  Several  arteries  fprung ; bnt 
thefe  were  pretty  readily  tied,  although 
the  vefTels  were  very  tender.  A trouble- 
fome  oozing,  however,  took  place  from 
many  points  of  the  difeafed  mufcles. 
This  was  moderated  by  applying  the 
fponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  after  which 
the  fkin  was  laid  down,  and  its  lips 
brought  clofe  together. 

On  drelTing  the  patient  on  the  third  day 
after  the  operation,  the  fkin  was  found  not 
to  have  united ; but  its  lips  were  red  and 
inflamed.  In  this  ftate  it  continued  for 
feveral  days,  when  the  part  began  to 
grow  tumid,  and  difcharge  a thin  foetid 
matter.  The  fkin  then  retradled  flill 
more,  and  a fungus  protruded,  which 
gradually  increafed  ; but  it  was  fmooth 
and  regular,  and  of  a pale  colour,  fo  that 
it  rather  had  the  appearance  of  a fuper- 
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ficial  ulcer,  raifed  up  by  a tumor  from 
below,  than  the  ulcerated  furface  of  a 
difeafed  fubftance  itfelf.  In  this  ftate  it 
continued  for  two  or  three  months,  when 
irregular  projedtions  appeared  on  the  ul- 
cerated furface  of  the  new  tumor.  Thefe 
foon  burft,  and  a fungus  protruded,  of 
a carcinomatous  appearance,  and  bleed- 
ing very  frequently  and  profufely.  Swel- 
lings of  the  axillary  glands  .fucceeded 
this,  and  the  patient  became  much  en- 
feebled, and  evidently  hedlic.  As  I have 
not  heard  of  him  for  feveral  weeks,  I fup- 
pofe  that  he  has  died. 

In  this  cafe  a fecond  tumor  fucceeded 
to  the  firft,  owing  to  the  impollibility  of 
extirpating  the  whole,  and  this  exadlly 
rcfembled  the  original  one,  except  in 
♦laving  its  furface  covered  from  its  com- 
lacncemcnt  with  an  ulcer  ; but  this  ulcer 
♦ as  not  the  fpecilic  one  of  the  Ipongoid 
mil  animation. 


CASE  II. 


John  Overend  was  attacked  with 
pain  in  the  right  thigh  and  loins,  which 
were  confidercd  as  rheumatic.  Shortly 
after  the  thigh  was  obferved  to  be  elon- 
gated, and  ilTues  wei’^e  applied  over  the 
hip  joint,  upon  the  fuppofition  of  its 
being  a common  cafe  of  morbus  coxarius. 
But  no  conliderable  relief  was  obtained 

, I 

by  this  ; on  the  contrary,  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  fwelled^  whilft  the  lower  pal  t 
wafted,  his  appetite  diminiftied,  his  pulle 
was  quickened,  and  he  pafl'cd  fleeplefs 
nights.  The  thigh  was  rubbed  with 
anodyne  balfam,  and  draughts  with  lau- 
danum were  given  every  night,  but  only 
with  temporary  benefit.  For  the  courle 
of  fome  months  thefe  complaints  conti- 
nued, with  occalional  remiffion  and  ag-* 
gravation.  At  laft  he  began  to  complaij> 
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of  difficulty  in  making  water ; and  this 
foon  ended  in  a complete  retention.  The 
catheter  was  attempted  to  be  paffed ; but 
although  its  point  was  bent,  and  directed 
fo  as  to^  correfpond  to  any  deviation  of 
the  proftate  gland  from  its  right  fitua- 
tion,  it  could  not  be  introduced.  By  exa- 
mining per  anum,  a large  elaftic  tumor 
could  be  felt  in  the  pelvis,  which  was  con- 
lidered  as  the  bladder.  A trocar  was  there- 
fore paffed  up  the  redtum,  and  the  blad- 
der attempted  to  be  tapped.  A confi- 
derable  quantity  of  bloody  fluid  came  a- 
way  ; but  he  complained  of  no  pain  at  the 
glans,  which  moft  patients  do  when  the 
bladder  is  wounded  ; and  a confiderable 
quantity  of  high  coloured  foetid  urine 
was  voided  by  the  urethra,  and  conti- 
nued even  afterwards  to  be  paffed,  al- 
though with  fome  difficulty.  Within  a 
week  after  this  the  patient  died. 
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On  difTedlion,  I found  the  hip  joint  to 
be  completely  furrounded  with  a foft  mat- 
ter, refembling  the  brain,  inclofed  in  thin 
cells,  and  here  and  there  cells  full  of  thin 
bloody  water  ; the  head  of  the  femoral 
bone  was  quite  carious,  as  was  alfo  the 
acetabulum.  The  mufcles  were  quite 
pale,  and  almoft  like  boiled  liver,  having 
loft  completely  their  fibrous  appearance, 
and  mufcular  properties.  On  opening 
the  abdominal  cavity,  the  fame  kind  of 
fubftance  was  found  within  the  pelvis  ; 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  infide  of  the 
bones  of  the  affe(fted  fide  were  quite  ca- 
rious. Large  cells  were  found  in  this 
difeafed  fubftance,  containing  bloody  wa- 
ter ; and  it  was  into  one  of  thefe  that 
the  trocar  had  entered  when  the  bladder 
was  attempted  to  be  tapped. 
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CASE  III. 

James  Walker  received  a ftrokc 

upon  the  outfidc  of  the  foot,  immediately 

below  the  ankle  joint.  A fmall  tumor 

0 ' 

inftantly  formed,  which  continued  fta- 
tionary  for  feveral  weeks,  and  gave  him 
little  uncalinefs  ; but  afterwards  it  began 
to  increafe,  and  was  attended  with  a 
lliooting  pain.  The  tumor  was  elaftic,. 
pretty  tenfe,'  and  rather  irregular  in  its 
appearance.  I was  anxious  to  operate, 
but  the  man  would  not  give  his  con- 
fent.  I therefore  advifed  fri<5lions  with 
anodyne  balfam,  which  at  firft  gave 
him  relief,  but  foon  loft  its  effecft.  For 
feveral  weeks  I heard  nothing  of  him  j 
but,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  he  again  ap- 
plied to  me.  The  irregularities  of  the 
tumor  wi’ere  much  greater,  more  promi- 
nent, of  a red  colour,  and  one  of  them 
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had  burfl  : From  this  a foft  half-or- 
ganifed  fungus  protruded,  and  a bloody 
fluid  run  out  conftantly.  An  operation 
was  again  urged,  but  the  timidity  of  the 
patient  made  him  again  refufe.  A month 
after  this  he  came  under  the  manage- 
ment of  another  furgeon.  There  were 
now  three  openings  in  the  tumor,  from 
each  of  which  protruded  a broad  cau- 
liflower-looking fungus,  covered  with 
thick  foetid  matter  ; there  was,  like- 
wife -a  thin  red  ferum  difcharged  from 
the  margins  of  the  ulcers.  The  tumor 
was  as  large  as  a child’s  head,  and  one  of 
the  inguinal  glands  was  a little  fwelled. 
The  man  now  confented  to  lofe  his  limb, 
and  amputation  was  accordingly  per- 
formed. Whenever  the  turniquet  was 
applied,  a very  copious  ftream  of  veinous 
blood  ifl'ued  from  the  tumor  ; but  this 
ceafed  when  the  veins  had  emptied  them- 
felves.  Unluckily  it  was  confldered  as^ 
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unneceflary  to  extirpate  the  difeafed 
gland. 

On  examining  the  leg,  all  the  bones  of 
the  ankle  joint  were  found  to  be  quite 
foft  and  carious  ; the  tumor  conlifled  of 
a foft  fubftance,  refembling  the  brain, 
with  light  membranous  interfe(3;ions. 
The  cyft  on  the  upper  part  was  hard  and 
thick,  but  beneath  it  was  entirely  want- 
ing, having  either  never  been  formed  be- 
twixt the  tumor  and  the  tendons  of  the 
mufcle,  or  having  been  deftroyed.  The 
former  opinion  is  the  moft  probable  ; for 
J have  never  in  any  ftage  found  the  cyft 
continued  over  the  under  or  back  part 
of  the  tumor,  but  it  always  terminated 
imperfedlly  in  the  part  on  which  tlie  tu- 
mor was  feated. 

The  wound  healed  as  well  as  could 
be  defti'ed,  but  the  gland  became  rather 


larger,  notwithftanding  which  no  opera- 
tion was  urged.  Two  months  after  this 
I w^as  requefted  to  viiit  him.  The  gland 
was  now  as  large  as  the  head  of  a new- 
born child  ; it  was  foft  and  fpongy,  and 
had  at  one  part  an  irregular  prominence, 
but  the  Ikin  was  not  coloured.  The 
pulfe  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
and  the  patient  completely  hedtic.  In 
this  fituation  I propofed  nothing  except- 
ing nourifliment.  He  died  in  the  courfe 
of  a week  after  I faw  him, 

CASE  IV. 

The  following  cafe  lliows  this  difeafe 
in  its  moft  advanced  ftage.  It  is  extradl- 
ed  from  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London 
Medical  Journal,  and  is  intituled,  “ An 
“ Account  of  the  Fatal  Elfedls  produced 

by  attempting  to  remove  a Ganglion 


“ by  Seton.”  It  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
W.  Deafe,  furgeon  in  Dublin. 

“ In  July  178 1,  a clergyman,  aged  thir- 
ty-feven,  confultcd  me  about  a moveable 
ganglion,  of  the  lize  of  a fmall  nutmeg, 
lituated  between  the  fore -finger  and 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  near  the  wrifL 
He  was  eager  to  have  it  removed,  and 
had  been  advifed,  for  this  purpofe,  to 
have  a feton  pafTed  through  it,  as  the 
be  ft  and  moft  certain  method ; but,  as 
he  was  apparently  a robuft  healthy  man, 
and  the  ganglion  was  attended  with  no 
pain,  I advifed  him  to  confider  it  as  a 
matter  of  no  confequence,  and  not  to 
meddle  with'  it.  Four  montlis  after  this 
I was  delired  to  vilit  him,  and  fotmd 
him  in  a melancholy  lituation.  A feton 
had  been  pafTed  through  the  ganghon, 
and  the  confequences  were,  that  the  back 
of  his  hand  had  inflamed  violently,  that 
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the  ganglion  had  rapidly  and  amazingly 
increafed,  and  that  the  openings  made 
by  the  feton  were  filled  with  an  ill-con- 
ditioned fungus,  which  fprung  up  as 
faft  as  it  was  removed,  and  was  attended 
with  frequent  hemorrhage,  and  much 
pain.  In  confultation,  it  was  agreed  to 
remove  this  fungus  by  a free  incifion, 
which  was  done,  and  the  metacarpal 
bones  appeared  bare  and  rough.  Ano- 
ther opening  was  made  through  the  the- 
nar, and  a feton  palTed  through  it,  in 
order  more  effecftually  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  fungus.  The  bark  was  ad- 
miniftered  in  large  quantities,  an  opiate 
was  given  at  night,  and  due  attention 
was  paid  to  the  regimen  of  the  patient. 
This  method  fcemed  to  promife  the  mod 
happy  event.  The  fungus  appeared  to 
be  entirely  deflroyed,  a laudable  fuppu- 
ration  took  place,  the  fwelling  of  the 
hand  fubfided,  and  the  fores  in  a fliort 
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time  were  fo  contradled  as  to  indicate 
their  fpeedy  cicatrization.  Thefe  fa- 
vourable appearances,  however,  were  not 
of  long  continuance ; for^  after  fome 
time,  the  fungus  began  gradually  to  rife 
again,  and  any  mode  of  keeping  it  down, 
either  by  cauftic,  cutting,  or  prefliire, 
feemed  to  produce  no  permanent  good 
cffe(51:,  as  it  increafed  rapidly,  and  at 
length  degenerated  into  the  moft  fright- 
ful cancerous  fungus  I have  ever  feen, 
livery  local  application  that  has  been  re- 
commended in  fimilar  cafes  was  tried  in 
this,  but  without  fuccefs ; and  internal 
remedies  proved  equally  inefficacious. 
He  took,  for  a confiderable  length  of 
time,  two  ounces  of  bark  in  fub fiance, 
in  the  courfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  fo 
that  he  took,  in  the  whole,  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  that  medicine.  The  extract 
of  hemlock  had  alfo  a fair  trial,  but  pro- 
duced no  apparent  effecfl. 
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“ When  he  had  laboured  under  this 
complaint  fifteen  months,  he  was  ad- 
vifed  to  undergo  the  amputation  of  his 
■ hand  ; but  before  he  would  confent  to 
fubmit  to'  this  operation^  he  chofe  to 
have  an  account  of  his  cafe  tranfmitted 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Pa- 
ris, that  he  might  have  their  opinion  of 
it : The  refult  of  which  was,  that  the 
members  of  the  academy  pronounced  the 
fungus  not  cancerous,  but  merely  fcor- 
butic.  This  decifion,  by  the  bye,  fliould 
make  us  extremely  cautious  in  deliver- 
ing our  fentiments  on  fimilar  occafions, 
without  feeing  the  patient,  as  much  de- 
pends on  the  general  appearance  of  the 
fores  in  cafes  of  this  fort.  The  academy 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  difeafe  was  en- 
tirely local,  and  required  only  local  treat- 
ment. For  this  purpofe,  they  advifed 
that  the  fungus  fhould  be  taken  down 
by  means  of  euphorbium,  favine,  &c. 
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and  alterwards  waflied  with  fait  Water. 
If  this  method  proved  ineffectual,  re- 
coiirfc  Was  to  be  had  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery, from  the  application  of-  which  they 
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leemed  to  expe6t  the  moft  decifive  ad- 
vantages. To  this  mode  of  treatment- 
the  unhappy  fufferer  fubmitted  ; and, 
during  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks,  the  fun- 
gus was  almoft  every  day  burnt  down 
with  the  a6tual  cautery ; but  his  com- 
plaint all  the  while  continued  to  gain' 
ground  apace  ; fo  that  being  now  difap- 
pointed  in  all  his  expectations  of  relief 
from  -regular  practitioners,  he  had  re- 
conrfe  to  quacks  of  every  denomination. 
The  arfenic  plafter  of  Plunket  was  ap- 
plied, and  he  was  falivated  for  feven 
weeks.  At  length,  after  undergoing  the 
operation  of  a variety  of  noftrums,  he 
again  placed  himfelf  under  my  care.  In 
confultation,  it  was  much  doubted  whe- 
ther amputation  fliould  now  be  thought 


of,. as  the  patient  feemed  to  be  in  the 
^aft  ftage  of  a cancerous  confumption. 
His  limbs  were  fwelled,  and  his  whole 
habit  was  wafted  by  the  repeated  heinoiv 
rhage  from  the  fungus,  which  was  now 
fo  increafed  in  bulk  as  to  weigh  down 
his  arm,  and  entirely  cover  the  back  of 
his  hand.  In  Ihort,  after  every  return  of 
hemorrhage,  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
next  would  put  a period  to  his  fnfler- 
ings. 

“ The  hazard  of  the  operation,  and  the 
little  chance  he  had  of  its  proving  fuc- 
cefsful,  being  explained  to  him,  the  un- 
fortunate man  earneflly  begged  to  be 
relieved  from  fo  hideous  a load,  even 
though  he  fliould  die  under  the  opera- 
tion. I therefore  yielded  to  his  entrea- 
ties, and  took  off  the  hand  a little  above 
the  wrift,  in  November  1782,  although 
there  was  a fmall  indurated  gland  above 
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the  elbow.  On  dilTecting  the  hand  im- 
mediately after  I had  taken  it  off,  the 
fungus,  on  being  cut,  appeared  to  be  ex- 
tremely limilar  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
brain,  and  to  arife  from  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  middle  and  fore-finger. 
Thefe  bones  were  in  part  dififolved,  and 
the  other  bones  of  the  hand  were  alfb 
in  a morbid  ftate. 

“No  accident  occurred  during  the  am- 
putation ; but  foon  after  it,  a colliquative 
diarrhoea  came  on,  which  feemed  to  be 
increafed  by  opiates  and  aftringents,  but 
was  at  length  checked  with  draughts  of 
fixed  alkaline  fait  and  lemon  juice,  fwal- 
lowed  in  the  adl  of  effervefcence.  He 
afterwards  took  the  bark,  drank  feltzer 
water,  and  was  allowed  a liberal  ufe  of 
wine.  The  fuppuration  for  fome  time 
was  ichorous  and  bad,  but  he  gained 
flrength  daily.  At  the  end  of  feven 
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weeks,  the  flump  was  completely  cica- 
trized, and  the  indurated  gland  above 
the  elbow  had  difappcared.  He  went 
into  the  country,  drank  goat’s  whey, 
bathed  in  the  fea,  became  very  corpu- 
lent, and  leemed  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
but  had  fomewhat  of  a fallow  bloated 
appearance.  He  continued  well  till  July 
1783,  when  he  began  to  complain  of 
pains  in  his  back,  attended  with  rigidity. 
Thefe  pains,  as  they  increafed,  extended 
down  his  thighs  and  legs,  and  occafioned 
him  to  deep  ill  at  night.  He  grew  fe- 
verifh,  his  pulfe  beat  extremely  quick, 
and  his  countenance  acquired  a fhining 
yellowifh  red  colour,  an  appearance 
which  I have  remarked  to  be  charac- 
teriflic  of  a cancerous  habit.  He  now 
began  to  walk  with  difficulty.  I took  a 
fmall  quantity  of  blood  from  him,  and 
found  the  texture  of  the  craffamentum 
extremely  loofe,  and  the  ferum  in  too 
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great  quantity.  He  was  very  difficult  te 

purge,-  and  unfortunately  was  under  a 

conftant  neceffity  of  taking  medicines  to 

procure  the  neceijary  difcharges.  Anti- 

monials  in  a variety  of  forms  were  given, 

and  the  bark  was  again  tried,  as  were 

all  the  medicines  that  are  ufually  pre- 

fcribed  in  rheumatic  cafes.  Bhfters  were 
$ 

applied,  and  iffiues  cut  in  his  thighs,  but 
all  to  no  purpofe.  He  was  obliged  to 
take  to  his  bed  in  Auguft,  and  never  after 
quitted  it. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
* conftant  and  excruciating  pain  this  poor 
man  fuffered.  Opium,  though  given  in 
large  dofes,  afforded  him  but  little  j'c- 
lief,  and  at  laft  none  at  all.  He  gene- 
rally lay  on  his  back,  fixed  as  it  were  to 
the  bed,  the  lead  motion  occafloning  the 
moft  intenfe  pain.  As  the  “dlfeafe  ad- 
v;inced,  he  complained  of  a difficulty  of 


palling  Kis  urine,  which  was  loaded  with 
a vifcid  mucus,  and  he  once  difcharged 
an  oblong  calculus  ; but  at  lall:  he  voided 
his  urine  involuntarily,  and  fometimes 
even  his  foeces,  but  the  latter  only  rarely, 
when  he  had  taken  a purgative,  which, 
as  I have  already  mentioned,  was  re- 
quired to  be  of  the  mod  adlive  kind, 
otherwife  it  produced  no  effect. 

“ During  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  his  pulfe  was  rapid,  but  his 
tongue  was  remarkably  foft  and  florid. 
He  was  never  delirious.  Latterly,  he 
fpit  blood  once  or  twice  ; his  lower  ex- 
tremities became  very  oedematous,  and 
his  back  was  covered  with  efchars  ; but 
dfefe  dropped  off,  and  the  lores  funpu- 
rated  and  healed  kindly.  Two  months- 
before  his  death,  his  pains  ab-ated  conll- 
dcrably.  He  died  witliout  pain,  March  _j» 
1784.  which  was  about  two  years  and 
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fiine  months  from  the  time  the  * feton 
was  paffed,  and  a year  and  four  months 
from  the  time  he  underwent  the  amputa- 
tion.' 

“ His  body  was  opened  a few  hours 
after  his  death.  The  abdominal  vifcera 
appeared'  to  be  perfedlly  found,  and  of 
their  natural  colour,  except  the  liver, 
which  had  a fmall  fteatoma  on  its  con- 
vex furface,  but  was  in  other  refpecls 
healthy.  The  gall  bladder  was  rather 
fuller  of 'yellow  bile  than  it  is  generally 
found  to  be.  The  left  kidney  was  en- 
larged, and  on  dividing  it  longitudinally, 
much  red  gravel  was  found  in  its  pelvis, 
and  the  ureter  feemed  much  lelTened. 
The  urinary  bladder  was  contracted,  and 
its  coats  uncommonly  thickened,  but  no 
fabulous  concretions  were  obfervcd  in 
it. 


“On  each  fide  of  the  vertebrae  lum- 
borum,  the  lumbar  regions  were  ren- 
dered convex  by  a large  cancerous  depo- 
fition,  which  elevated  the  pfoae  mufcles  ; 
and  when  the  cellular  inveftitures,  which 
were  condenfed  into  a cyfl,  v/ere  opened, 
the  cancerous  matter  appeared  in  a large 
quantity,  in  colour  and  confiflence  ex- 
a6Uy  refembling  the  fungus  of  the  hand, 
and  not  unlike  the  fubftance  of  the  brain. 
The  whole  'weighed  about  five  pounds  ; 
and  when  this  was  removed,  the  laft  ver- 
tebra of  the  back,  and  the  three  firfl  of 
the  loins,  were  found  to  be  in  a foftened, 
eroded,  and  in  fome  parts  a totally  dif- 
folved  flate.  There  appeared  not  the 
leafl  mark  of  ichor,  fames,  inflammation, 
or  hardnefs  of  the  foft  parts  ; nor  were 
the  mefenteric  glands  at  all  affefted. 
The  matter  feemed  to  have  been  really 
a cancerous  exudation,  and  to  be  formed 
chiefly  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  can- 
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cerous  mafs  feemed  to  poffefs  a remarka- 
ble diffolving  power,  which  was  exerted 
wholly  on  the  bones,  and  did  not,  as 
ufual  in  cafes  of  this  fort,  caufe  any  fchir- 
rous  hardnefs  of  the  furrounding  fofc 
parts.” 

, CASE  V. 

I 

A WOMAN,  fome  time  after  receiving 
a blow  on  the  leg,  perceived  a fmall 
moveable  tumor.  It  was  foft,  elaftic,  and 
•feated  on  the  outfide  of  the  leg,  about 
half  way  betwixt  the  knee  and  ankle 
joint.  I made  a fmall  incillon  through 
the  Ikin  down  to  the  tumor,  and  diffed;- 
ed  it  off  to  its  bafe.  I then  dilleded  the 
fubftance  off  from  the  facia  of  the  mufcle, 
and  brought  the  Ikin  together  with  ad- 
hefive  plafter.  It  united  readily,  and  the 
patient  was  cured.  The  tumor  was  foft, 
like  brain,  of  a greyifli  colour,  and  grea- 
fy  conliftence. 


DISSERTATION  V. 


On  the  Scrophulous  Injlammation, 

ScROPHULA  is  a morbid  condition, 
which  has  been  called  the  opprobrium 
of  furgery,  much  more  juftly  perhaps 
than  any  other  difeafe,  cancer  itfelf  not 
excepted,  for  even  this  moft  dreadful 
diforder  may  be  removed  by  an  early 
operation  ; but  the  nature  of  fcrophula 
admits  of  no  treatment  equally  fuccefs- 
ful. 

From  the  obfcurity  in  which  its  caiifes 
are  involved,  and  from  no  certain  me- 
thod of  cure  being  known,  I can  only 
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make  a few  unconnecfled  remarks  on  tins 
difeafe.  » 

A scROPHULOUS  fyftem  is  generally 
marked  by  a fine  fkin,  delicate  com- 
plexion, light  blue  eyes,  with  opake  fcle- 
rotica,  and  frequently  a fwelling  of  the 
upper  lip.  At  other  times,  efpecially  in 
thofe  who  belong'to  what  has  been  called 
the  melancholic  temperament,  the  com- 
plexion is  darker,  and  the  fkin  coarfer  j 
.but  in  thefe,  at  leafl  when  young,  the 
face  is  generally  tumid,  and  the  look  un- 
healthy. 

In  thefe  fyftems,  as  will  prefently  be 
obferved,  alinofl  every  difeafe  is  differ- 
ent, in  fome , points,  from  the  fame  difeafe 
when  it  occurs  in  a healthy  perfon  ; but 
the  adlion  which  more  decidedly  ma- 
nifcfts  this  modification,  is  the  inflam- 
ipatory,  infomuch,  that,  by  fonie,  fcror 
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phula  and  fcrophulous  inflammation  have 
been  confounded  ; and  this  difeafe  has 
been  defcribed  only  in  fo  far  as  it  has 
appeared  conjoined  with  inflammation. 
We  have  therefore  almoft  always  in  the 
defcription  of  fcrophula  a fwefling  of  the 
glands,  and  fubfequeiit  ulceration,  or  in- 
flammatory aflPedlions  of  other  parts  of 
the  body,  detailed  as  neceffary  and  ef* 
fential  fymptoms. 

The  fcrophulous  inflammation  is  mark^ 
ed  by  a foft  fwelling  of  the  affected  part, 
which  very  frequently  is  one  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  The  covering,  or  coat  of 
the  gland,  becomes  flightly  thickened, 
and  its  fubftance  more  porous  and 
doughy  *.  The  fwelling  increafes,  and 


* When  the  conglomerate  glands  are  affefted,  the  tu- 
mor  is  generally  hard  and  firm  until  matter  forms. 
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the  doughy  feel  changes  by  degrees  into 
that  of  elafticity,  or  fluduation,  and  a 
firm  (tool,  or  circumfcribed  hardened 
margin,  can  be  felt  round  the  bafe  of  the 
tumor.  The  Ikin  is  flightly  red.  If,  at 
this  time,  an  incifion  or  pundlure  be 
made,  either  no  matter,  or  very  little,  is 
evacuated,  the  lips  of  the  w^ound  inflame 
and  open,  difplaying  a floughy-looking 
fubftance  within,  and  betwixt  this  and 
the  Ikin  a probe  can  often  be  introduced 
for  fome  way  all  round.  If,  however, 
the  difeafe  have  been  farther  advanced, 
then  there  is  very  little  elafticity  in  the 
tumor,  it  is  quite  foft,  rather  flaccid,  and 
flu6luates  freely ; the  Ikin  becomes  of 
a light  purple  colour,  and  fmall  veins 
may  be  feen  ramifying  on  its  furface. 
In  fome  time  after  thefe  appearances  are 

I 

obferved,  the  Ikin  may  be  felt  becoming 
thinner  at  one  particular  part,  and  here 
it  alfo  generally  becomes  of  a darker  co- 
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lour,  then  it  burfts,  and  difcharges  a thin 
fluid  like  whey,  mixed  with  a curdy  mat- 
ter, or  thick  white  flocculi.  The  rednefs 
of  the  fldn  ftill  continues,  but  the  aper- 
ture enlarges  in  proportion  as  the  tumor 
fubfldes,  forming  the  fcrophulous  ulcer. 
The  margins  are  fmooth,  obtufe,  and 
overlap  the  ulcer ; they  are  of  a purple 
colour,  and  rather  hard  and  tumid.  The 
furface  of  the  fore  is  of  a light  red  co- 
lour j the  granulations  are  flabby  and 
indiftinct ; and  the  afped  is  of  a pecu- 
liar kind,  which  cannot  be  defcribed. 
The  difcharge  is  thin,  flightly  ropy,  and 
copious,  with  curdy-looking  flakes.  The 
pain  is  inconfiderable. 

When  this  ulcer  has  continued  for 
fome  time,  it  either  begins  flowly  to  ci- 
catrize, or  more  frequently  the  difcharge 
diminiflies,  and  becomes  thicker ; it  then 
hardens  into  an  elevated  fcab,  of  a dirty 


white,  or  yellowifh  colour.  This  con- 
tinues for  a confiderable  time,  and  then 
crumbles  off,  leaving  the  part  covered 
with  a fmooth  purple  cicatrix.  This  de- 
feription  correfponds  to  the  mild  fero^ 
phula,  or  the  flruma  manfueta  of  the 
older  writers  ; but  occafionally,  efpecially 
if  a bone  be  difeafed  below  the  ulcer, 
the  fore  has  a more  fiery  appearance,  the 
furface  is  dark  coloured,  the  margins 
foft,  elevated,  and  inflamed,  and  fome- 
times  retorted.  The  difeharge  is  watery, 
the  pain  very  confiderable,  and  the  fur- 
rounding Ikin  inflamed.  This  has  been 
called  the  ftruma  maligna,  and  was  faid 
to  be  marked  by  the  greater  degree  of 
hardnefs  and  inequality  in  the  tumor, 
varicofe  veins,  and  pulfatory  pain  : It 
was  likewife  faid  to  be  contagious.  But 
although  occafionally  this  ftate  of  the 
fcrophulons  ulcer  be  preceded  by  a hard 
and  painful  tumor,  vet  it  is  not  ncccfla- 
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rilj  fo,  but  rather  feems  to  depend  upon 
a difeafe  of  the  parts  below,  which  gene- 
rally are  bones,  cartilages,  or  tendons  in 
a morbid  date  ; and  hence  this  overaift- 
ing  fcrophulous  fore  is  moll  frequent 
over  the  fmaller  joints,  particularly  the 
toes. 

Sometimes  the  fcrophulous  abfeefs, 
after  burfting,  forms  a hnus,  the  mouth 
of  which  ulcerates,  and  alTumes  the  ap-  , 
pearance  of  the  fpecific  ulcer  ; but  the 
track  of  the  hnus  remains  in  a fuppurat- 
ing  date.  This  not  unfrequently  is  con- 
necled  with  a dileafed  bone,  or  cartilage, 
or  tendon. 

ScROPHULOUS  tumors  and  ulcers  more 
readily  difappeai  during  the  winter,  and 
return  again  on  the  approach  of  dimmer  ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  an  univerfal  law 
of  the  difeafe. 
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It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  fwellings 
of  the  glands  are  very  apt  to  fubfide  pret- 
ty rapidly  in  one  place,  and  appear  equal- 
ly quickly  in  fome  other  glands,  in  the 
vicinity  of  thefe  originally  aflFecled.  Ul- 
cers likewife  frequently  heal  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  difeafe  in  other  parts. 

I 

When  the  joints  become  affected,  the 
cartilages  fwell,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
lubricating  matter  is  increafed;  the  ten- 
dons are  furrounded  with  a glairy  mat- 
ter, like  the  white  of  egg;  and,  laftly,  the 
bone  becomes  enlarged.  Thefe  effedls 
are  attended  with  ftiifhefs  and  pain  in 
the  joint,  which  is  fometimes  intolerable, 
efpecially  during  the  night,  and  confined 
to  a fingle  fpot,  from  the  difeafe  refiding 
chiefly  there.  In  fome  time  after  this, 
fmall  abfceffes  form  in  diflJerent  parts  of 
the  inflamed  joint,  which  gives  it  a fpongy 
elaflic  feel.  Thefe  burfting  into  one  ano- 
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ther,  form  a larger  cavity,  which  com- 
municates with  the  articulating  furface  of 
the  bones,  and  reaches  to  the  flun,  through 
which  a fluctuation  may  be  felt.  This  ab- 
fcefs  at  lafl:  burfts,  and  difcharges  a curdy 
matter.  Long  before  this  happens,  the 
bone  generally  ulcerates,  and  becomes 
rough.  This  difeafe  is  uniformly  at- 
tended with  hedtic,  which  terminates  the 
patient’s  mifery. 

Not  unfrequently,  in  fcrophulous 
people,  eruptions  appear  on  different 
parts  of  the  body,  efpecially  on  the  face, 
which  is  covered  with  puftules  of  a dark 
red  colour,  fuppurating  flowly,  and  fome- 
times  never. 

At  other  times,  we  find  ineyfted  tu- 
mors on  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Thcfe  may  appear  in  any  habit ; but 
when  they  occur  in 'fcrophulous  people, 
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they  airiimc  the  fpecific  aclion  of  the 
f confhitution  ; in  which  cafe,  inftcad  of 
containing  an  uniform  fluid,  like  thin 
jelly,  of  a yellowifli  colour,  as  the  Ample 
ineyfled  tumor  does,  they  are  filled  with 
a thick  curdy  purulent-looking  matter, 
or  with  fenim,  containing  white  flakes, 
or  little  lumps,  of  a white  fubftance. 

All  the  caufes  capable  of  inducing 
Ample  inflammation  will  of  confequence 
indtice  the  fcrophulous  inflammation, 
provided  that  the  inflammation  be  not 
induced  in  fuch  a way,  and  in  fuch  or- 
gans  as  make  it  heal  rapidly,  as  will  be 
afterwards  noticed.  Specific  inflamma- 
tion is  likewife  modified  when  it  takes 
place  in  a fcrophulous  conflitution,  and 
is  much  more  tedious  in  its  cure.  This 
is  evidently  feen  in  the  fmall  pox  and  ve- 
nereal difeafe. 
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Although  the  efi’eds  of  a fcrophu- 
lous  conflitution,  in  modifying  adlion,  be 
moft  dijftlnclly  obferved  in  the  inflam- 
matory action,  yet  it  does  not  operate 
exclufively  on  this  ; on  the  contrary,  we 
find,  that  typhus  fever,  and  fomc  other 
actions,  which  may  exifl:  without  any 
perfe(ft  local  inflammation,  are,  cseteris 
paribus,  more  violent  in  fcrophulous  ha- 
bits than  in  others. 

This  conflitution  is  more  eafily  adted 
on  by  certain  agents,  particularly  fuch  as 
tend  to  induce  inflammation,  than  healthy 
conflitutions  in  the  fame  circumflances. 
It  would  likewife  appear,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  are  other  agents  which  ope- 
rate with  more  difficulty.  It  is  in  general 
obfervable,  that  fcrophulous  people  are 
Icfs  eafily  affected  with  mercury.  On  a 
few,  indeed,  it  oj^erates  readily ; but, 
when  we  attend  to  the  general  habitude 
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of  thefe  people,  we  muft  conlider  the  ap- 
titude of  fome  individuals  to  affume  the 
' mercurial  a6lion  to  depend  on  fome  pe- 
culiarity of  conftitution,  unconnecled  with 
the  fcrophulbus  condition. 

I 

By  the  ancients,  and  many  of  the 
moderns,  the  pituita  was  coniidered  as 
the  caufe  of  fcrophula,  producing  tume- 
fadlion,  by  ftagnating  in  the  glands. 
When  any , of  the  bile  became  mixed 
with  the  pituita,  then  the  inflammation 
was  more  violent,  and  the  ulceration 
deeper.  Some  latter  writers,  convinced 
that  a Ample  redundancy  of  any  particu- 
lar humour  could  not  produce  fcrophula, 
had  recourfe  to  the  fuppofition  of  an  acri- 
mony, which  was  produ6live  of  fwelling 
and  ulceration,  and  which  might  “ taint 
“ the  whole  fluids  of  the  body 


* Cullen’s  Firll  Lines,  Vol.  IV. 
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Others  attempted  to  explain  this  dif- 
eafe,  upon  the  principle  of  debility  exifl- 
ing  in  the  whole  body,  but  particularly 
in  the  lymphatic  fyfhem  This  is  an 
idea  llill  more  puerile  than  the  dodlrine 
of  morbid  humours,  which,  however  un- 
founded, had  feveral  plaufible  arguments 
to  fupport  it,  and  which  was  incontro- 
vertible until  the  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy were  better  underftood.  Simple 
debility  never  can  give  rife  to  the  marks 
of  the  fcrophulous  conftitution ; it  can- 
not produce  ulcers  of  a nature  and  ap- 
pearance fo  peculiar  ; neither  can  it  ex- 
plain why  particular  parts  are  more  apt 
to  be  affecfled  than  others  ; becaufe,  if 
debility  exift  equally  in  every  part  of  the 
abforbent  fyftem,  then  every  part  ought 
to  be  alike  difeafed ; and  if  it  exift  only 
in  particular  parts,  then  it  is  neceflary  to 


* Bell’s  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  p.  424. 
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point  out  fome  caufe  of  this  partial  de- 
bility. We  likewife  frequently  obferve 
very  great  debility  in  this  fyftem,  owing 
to  general'  weaknefs,  and  yet  no  fymp- 
toms  of  fcrophula  appear  in  confequence. 

ScROPHULOUS  people  pojQTefs  a pecu- 
liar conftitution,  and  may  therefore  be 
faid  to  conftitute,  in  one  refpecl,  a di- 
llindl  variety  of  the  human  race.  This 
{late  is  produced  by  a peculiar  condition 
of  the  femen  (owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  fyflem  which  forms  it),  or  of  the  fe- 
male organs  of  generation,  which  pofTefs 
the  fame  general  nature  wuth  the  body, 
of  which  they  form  a part.  When  the 
organs  of  generation  in  both  fexes  are 
healthy,  that  is  to  fay,  fimilar  in  nature 
to  what  may  be  confidered  as  the  proper 
nature  of  the  human  race,  taken  as  a di- 
flincfl  clafs  of  animals,  then  the  femen 
{limulates  the  ovarium  to  the  formation 
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of  a liealthy  child,  or  one  which  pofTeffeS 
a conftitution,  or  fufceptibility  of  per- 
forming, and  having  actions  induced  in 
it,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
mankind.  In  this  procefs,  the  ovarium 
is  to  be  confidered  as  a gland,  and  the 
femen  as  its  peculiar  ftimulus.  If,  how- 
ever, either  the  nature  of  the  gland,  or 
of  its  ftimulus  be  changed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  a<5lion  induced  muft  be  more  or 
lefs  modified,  and  the  fecretion  or  pro- 
dudl  changed  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree 
in  its  nature  and  properties.  Were  it 
poflible  for  a progeny  to  be  produced  by 
an  intercourfe  betwixt  the  human  and 
the  brute  creation,  they  would  pofTefs  a 
nature  different  from  both,  or  perform 
acftions  of  a mixed  kind.  This  may  be 
obferved  with  regard  to  mules  amongft 
brutes.  In  the  fame  way,  a healthy  and 
fcrophulous  perfon  muft  produce  a child 
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which  differs  from  a healthy  one,  in  hav- 
ing a certain  peculiarity  of  conftitution. 

Agents  produce  different  effects  in 
different  animals  ; thus  the  matter  of 
cow-pox  applied  to  the  cow  and  to  man 
produce  very  different  appearances.  A- 
gents  likewife,  in  the  fame  genus  of  ani- 
mals, produce  different  effects,  according 
to  the  peculiar  conftitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus,  the  matter  of  fmall-pox 
in  fome  men  produces  only  a flight  local 
fore,  whilft  in  the  generality  it  produces 
a general  difeafe,  and  eruption.  The 
fame  difeafe  affords  an  inftance  of  changes 
taking  place  in  the  conftitution  after 
birth,  by  the  eftabli£hment  of  certain  ac- 
tions ; for  it  is  rendered  unfufceptible  of 
the  ftime  action  being  induced  after- 
wards ; and,  in  this  refpc(ft,  is  brought 
to  refemble  the  conftitution  of  a different 
genus  of  animals,  wdth  regard  to  that 


difeafe.  There  are  fome  conftitutions, 
fuch  as  thofe  called  irritable,  in  which 
certain  fymptoms  of  febrile,  and  other 
adlions,  are  much  more  violent  than  in 
people  of  a different  defeription!  In  them, 
for  inftance,  typhus  fever  is  attended  with 
a very  frequent  pulfe,  and  yet  the  other 
effedls  of  this  adlion  are  not  violent  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

Peculiarity  of  conlfitution  is  often 
manifefted  by  no  evident  fign,  and  the 
modifications  of  adlions  induced  are  of- 
ten marked  by  no  perceptible  difeafed 
phenomena,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
belonging  exclufively  to  that  conflitu- 
tion.  But,  in  the  fcrophulous  conflitii- 
tiqn,  there  are,  in  almoft  every  in  fiance, 
perceptible  modifications  of  the  formative 
adlion  *,  producing  a peculiar  appear- 


* The  morbid  condition  of  tlie  formative  adllon  is  very 
frequently  manifefted  in  the  bones,  which  are  Icfs  perfefl, 
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ance  of  the  eye,  countenance,  &c.  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  ; and  although 
fome  difeafed  actions,  which  receive  mo- 
difications from  this  peculiarity  of  confti- 
tution,  may  not  be  attended  with  obvi- 
ous alterations,  yet  others,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  attended  with  an  inflammatory 
condition,  are  diftindlly  changed.  It  is 
rhefe  changes  which  conflitute  what  in 
common  language  has  been  called  fcro- 


that  is  to  fay,  fofter,  containing  lefs  calcareous  earth,  and 
later  of  being  formed.  Thus,  the  teeth  are  longer  of  ap- 
pearing ; the  bones  of  the  head  are  feft  and  yielding,  and 
hence  the  head  is  large  ; the  long  bones  bend  and  lofe  their 
ihape,  or  their  extremities  fwell,  and,  from  being  more  vaf- 
cular  than  their  nature  is  fitted  for,  inflammation  is  very 
apt  to  be  induced.  The  yielding  and  increafing  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  is  likewife  attended  with  a fimilar  ef- 
le£l,  for  the  brain  becomes  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
rell  of  the  body,  and  is  veiy  apt  to  inflame,  and  have  cffu- 
fions  formed  into  it.  At  other  times,  the  difcafed  ftate  of 
tlie  formative  atfion  appears  moft  diftinflly  at  the  furface, 
the  fl<in  being  rough,  and  very  apt  to  defquamate, 
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phula,  which  is  merely  a peculiarity  of  a 
common  acflion  (namely,  inflammation), 
which  is  dependent,  not  upon  any  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  agent  or  exciting- 
carafe,  but  upon  the  peculiarity  of  confti- 
tution,  which  is  fulceptible,  by  thefe 
agents,  of  fuch  an  adlion. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  I confider  the  fcrophulous  in- 
flammation, or  what  has  in  common  lan- 
guage been  called  fcrophula,  merely  as 
an  accidental  circumftance,  occurring  in 
a fcrophulous  conftitution  ; but  it  is  by 
much  the  mofl  dangerous  and  trouble- 
fome  effedl  of  the  peculiarity  of  conilitu-r 
tion.  It  has  likewife  a very  (nddent  ef* 
fedl  in  increafmg  this  condition  of  the 
fyftem  ; for  we  find,  that  the  probability 
of  fcrophula  appearing  in  a child  is,  cx- 
teris  paribus,  correfpondent  to  the  pre- 
fcnce  or  abfence  of  fcrophulous  inflam- 
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matlon  in  the  parent ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  thofe  who  have  either  at  the  time 
' of  marriage,  or  before  it,  had  fcrophu- 
lous  inflammation,  are  more  likely  to 
have  their  children  ftrongly  fcrophulous, 
than  others  of  the  fame  family,  who  have 
not  had  inflammation.  It  is  likewife 
certain,  that  if,  by  any  cure,  we  can,  for 
one  or  two  generations,  prevent  the  ap- 
pearance of  fcrophulous  inflammation, 
the  children  will  become  lefs  and  lefs 
difeafed,  or  have  lefs  peculiarity  of  con- 
ftitution  ; but  if,  by  any  accident,  fcro- 
phulous inflammation  be  in  one  of  the 
defcendents  excited,  even  in  a flight  de- 
gree, his  immediate  progeny  will  be 
more  difeafed  than  he  himfelf  before  the 
induction  of  the  inflammation  *. 


* Some  gentlemen  have  denied  that  fcrophula  was  a hc- 
reditaiy  difeafe  ; but  it  is  unnecclTary  to  offer  any  argu- 
ment on  this  fubjeft. 
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With  regard  to  the  exciting  caufes  of 
fcrophulous  inflammation,  I may  remark, 
that  they  are  fimilar  in  kind  to  thofe  ca- 
pable of  inducing  fimple  inflammation  ; 
but  they  frequently  operate  more  power- 
fully that  is  to  fay,  caufes  which  would 
fcarcely  induce  inflammation  in  a heal- 
thy perfon,  may  induce  a local  difeafe, 
and  inflammation,  in  a fcrophulous  ha- 
bit ; becaufe  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  perform  their  functions  lefs  heal- 
thily in  a flrongly  fcrophulous  perfon, 
and  are  more  cafily  deranged.  In  every 
fyftem,  thofe  parts  which  are  mod  deli- 
cate, or  require  the  greatefl  perfection  of 
action  in  order  to  keep  them  right,  are 
mod  eafily  deranged.  Now,  in  ferophu- 
loiis  people,  the  natural  action  being  mo- 
dified, the  body  becomes  more  delicate,  and 
is  more  fufceptible  of  derangement,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  parts  which  naturally  are  deli- 
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cate  *,  or  require  a perfe6llon  of  aclion. 

\ The  glands  feem  to  be  amongft  the  moH: 
delicate  organs  ; for  they  have  not  only 
to  perform  the  formative,  or  nutritive 
fundlion,  in*  common  with  every  other 
part,  but  they  have  alfo  to  perform  a fe- 
parate  and  diftinrf  function,  or  change 
the  nature  of  certain  fluids  which  are 
brought  to  them.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  natural  delicacy  of  the  glandular  fyf^ 
tern  being  increafed  by  the  difeafed  con- 
dition of  the  general  fyftem,  and  of  the 
cxpofure  of  the  lymphatic  glands  to  the 
adlion  of  flimulating  matter,  taken  up 
by  the  abforbents  on  the  furface,  as,  for 
inftance,  matter  from  fcabs  on  the  head 
of  children,  that  this  fpecies  of  inflam- 
mation moft  commonly  appears  in  the 


* This  term  is  ufed  here  in  a different  fenfe  from  its 
common  one,  which  fignifies  fenfibility,  or  delicacy  with  re- 
gard to  fcnfation,  and  capability  of  being  afted  on. 
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lymphatic  fyftem  ; but  this  fyftem  does 
not  feem  to  be  the  peculiar  feat  of  the 
difeafed  condition,  as  fome  fuppofe,  nor 
to  be  otherwife  predifpofed  to  ferophu- 
lous  inflammation,  except  in  fo  far  as  its 
natural  delicacy  is  increafed  by  the  dif- 
eafed condition  which  it  pofleflTed,  ab  ini- 
tio, in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  bo- 
dy ; and  confequently  it  is  rendered  lefs 
able  to  perform  its  fundtions  properly, 
the  effedt  of  which  is,  the  indudlion  of  a 
new  local  difeafed  adlion,  or  flow  inflam- 
matory adlion,  by  the  flighteft  caufe. 

Besides  the  common  exciting  caufes 
of  inflammation,  the  particular  formation 
of  organs  may  induce  this  difeafe,  or  at 
leaft  make  very  flight  caufes  produce  it. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  in  people  with  a very 
fmall  narrow  cheft,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  muft  be  performed  with  greater 
action  than  in  other  circumflances,  and 
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thus  may  tend  to  induce  an  inflamma-^ 
tory  ftate.  When  the  bones  are  very 
vafcular,  and  imperfectly  formed,  they 
are  apt  , to  have  a morbid  degree  of 
action  excited  in  them  by  very  flight 
caufes  ; and  the  fame  holds  true  with 
regard  to  any  other  part  of  the  body 
which  is  imperfedlly  formed,  or  which 
is  not  exactly  fitted  for  the  fupport  and 
performance  of  its  requifite  action  *. 


* Parts  which  are  improperly  organifed,  or  which  are 
not  in  every  refpeft  fimilar,  both  in  their  ftrufture  and  con- 
llitution  (by  which  I mean,  mode  of  acting  in  general),  to 
what  naturally  they  ought  to  be,  are  not  only  lefs  capable 
of  performing  their  adtions  aright,  but  h'kewife  are  to  be 
confidered  as  in  fome  refpeft  extraneous  to  the  human 
body,  or,  as  it  were,  infulated,  and  do  not  corrcfpond  ex- 
aftly  to  other  parts.  They  therefore  receive  lefs  fupport 
trom  the  neighbouring  parts,  and,  confequently,  have  their 
power  diminiihed.  The  imperfcftion  of  aftion  confequent 
to  thefe  caufes  is  proportioned- to  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  part. 
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ScROPHULOUS  inflammation  is  in  ge- 
neral dangerous  and  tedious,  in  a degree 
proportioned  to  the  eflPe6ls  and  duration  ot 
Ample  inflammation  upon  the  Tame  parts. 
Thus,  Ample  inflammation  of  one  of  the 
conglobate  glands  of  the  neck,  is  tedious, 
but  not  dangerous  ; and  the  fame  holds 
true  of  fcrophuloLis  inflammation  ; but 
the  duration  of  this  is  much  longer. 
Simple  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  again, 
is  dangerous  ; and  fcrophulous  inflam- 
mation is  inflnitely  more  fo.  Such  parts 
as  heal  eaAeft,  when  affecled  with  Am- 
ple inflammation,  or  ulceration,  recover 
fooneft  from  fcrophulous  inflammation  ; 
and  the  fame  caules  which  retard  the 
one  will  retard  the  other  allb.  Thus, 
the  fame  caufe  which  renders  a AipcrA- 
cial  Ample  ulcer  unhealtliy  and  chronic, 
will  prevent  a fuperAcial  fcrophulous  ul- 
cer from  healing  : But,  if  none  of  thefe 
caufes  operate,  then  fcrophulous  inflam- 
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mation,  or  nlceration,  will  heal  pretty 
readily,  provided  that  fimple  inflamma- 
tion, or  ulceration  of  the  fame  parts, 
would  do  fo  ; but,  for  this  purpofe,  it 
muft  be  quickly  induced ; for  all  inflam- 
mation, or  ulceration,  which  is  flowly 
induced,  is  flowly  removed.  As  a con- 
firmation of  thefe  pofitions,  we  find,  that 
a blifler  on  a fcrophulous  perfon  will 
heal  readily,  becaufe  the  inflammation 
is  induced  acutely,  or  with  a certain 
degree  of  quicknefs,  and  has,  when  the 
affedlion  is  fimple,  a promptitude  to  heal, 
which  manifefts  itfelf  alfo  in  fcrophu- 
lous people.  In  this  inflance,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  time  required  to  heal  the  in- 
flammation in  a found  and  a fcrophulous 
perfon  is  not  perceptible  ; becaufe  the  af- 
fection, if  fimple,  has  a tendency  to  heal 
immediately.  But,  in  a deep  wotmd, 
efpecially  if  contufed,  we  find  the  dif- 
ference more  marked  ; becaufe  here,  al- 
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though  the  coiiftitution  be  healthy,  the 
duration  of  the  difeafe  is  conhderable  ; 
and,  in  a fcrophulous  perfon,  the  cure  is 
protradled  ftill  longer,  and  the  fore  af- 
fumes  a fpecific  appearance.  In  difeafes 
of  the  glands,  the  difference  is  ftill  more 
perceptible  ; becaufe  the  difeafe,  although 
fimple,  is  longer  in  duration.  In  affec- 
tions of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  the 
fame  is  obferved.  When  a bone  is  frac- 
tured in  a healthy  perfon,  it  unites  with- 
out inflaming  ; and,  in  a fcrophulous 
perfon,  unlefs  the  diathefis  be  exceed- 
ingly ftrong,  it  likewife  does  fo,  but  the 
union  is  longer  of  taking  place  ; but,  if 
a bone  inflames  in  a found  perfbn,  the 
difeafe  is  very  tedious  ; and,  in  a fcro- 
phulous habit,  it  is  infinitely  more  fo. 
The  fame  holds  true  with  regard  to  ten- 
dons and  cartilages  ; and  hence  the  great- 
er danger  of  a fprain  in  a fcrophulous 
than  a healthy  perfon.  From  thefe,  and 
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Other  fa<5ls,  which  it  is  altogether  un- 
neceffary  to  mention,  it  fully  appears, 
that  fcrophulous  inflammation  is  tedious 
and  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
grcfs  and  effedls  of  fimple  inflammation 
. and  its  confequences, ' when  it  attacks  the 
■ fame  parts  ; but  this  proportion  is  not 
' regular  and  uniform ; but  the  duration 
increafes,  in  a higher  ratio,  in  proportion 
as  the  fimple  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  fame  parts,  and  in  the  fame 
circumflances,  is  tedious.  Thus,  a deep 
wound  in  a healthy  perfon  is  pretty  long 
of  healing  ; but,  in  a fcrophulous  perfon, 
it  is  much-  more  fo.  Simple  inflamma- 
tion of  a gland  is  ftill  more  tedious  than 
die  fame  extent  of  inflammation  in  cellu- 
lar fub fiance  ; and  fcrophulous  inflam- 
mation is  ftill  longer  of  running  its  pro- 
grefs ; but  the  proportion  betwixt  the 
duration  of  the  fcrophulous  inflamma- 
tion, in  thcfe  two  cafes,  is  not  cxadly  as 
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the  duration  of  the  fimple  inflammation 
of  the  two,  compared  with  each  other, 
but  is  in  an  increafed  ratio.  \ 

When  fcrophulous  inflammation  is 
excited  in  the  vicinity  of  a part  already 
poflefTing  this  acflion,  it  occafionally  re- 
moves the  a(flion  from  that  part,  in  the 
fame  way  as  inducing  fimple  inflamma- 
tion by  a blifter  in  one  part  cures  the 
fame  difeafe  in  another  part  in  the  vici- 
nity. It  was  an  obfervation  of  this  fadf 
which  made  it  be  confidered  as  part  of 
the  defcription  of  fcrophulous  tumors 
and  ulcers,  that  they  not  unfrequently 
difappear  in  one  place,  whilll:  they  fhow 
themfelves  in  another  ; but,  in  every 
inftance,  this  difappearance  is  an  effedl, 
and  not  a caufe  ; for  we  uniformly 
obferve,  that,  before  it  takes  place,  the 
new  part  has  begun  to  inflame  or 
fwelL 


With  regard  to  the  diagnofis  of  fcro- 
phula,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing 
fadsfadtory  ; becaufe,  as  long  as  the  in- 
flammation remains  trifling,  and  the  fldn 
found,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  to  diftinguiih  a fcrophulous  fwel- 
ling  from  any  other  of  a different  kind. 
Much  affiftance  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
derived  from  the  fituation  of  the  tumors, 
moft  of  thofe  which  appear  in  the  neck 
being  confldered  as  fcrophulous ; but 
this  is  certainly  a falfe  principle.  From 
the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  moft  fwel- 
lings  in  the  groin  have  been  conlidered 
as  venereal,  whilft  many  are  of  a very 
different  nature,  and  not  a few  fcrophu- 
lous. The  beft  plan  is  to  attend  to  the  ap>- 
pearance  of  the  body  in  general,  and  to 
the  prefence  or  abfence  of  the  fign  of  a 
fcrophulous  fyftem ; next,  whether  any 
ulceration  be  prefent,  by  the  abfbrption 
of  matter,  from  which  thefe  fwellings 
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may  have  been  produced.  If  thefe  be 
prefent  in  a fyftem  not  pofl'effing  the 
marks  of  I'crophula,  the  probability 
of  the  tumor  being  fcrophulous  is  lefs  ; 
but,  if  the  fyftem  be  evidently  fcrophu- 
loijs,  then  w^e  muft  conftder,  whether  the 
glands,  originally  fwelled  by  the  abforp- 
tion  of  matter,  have  alfumed  the  flow 
-inflammation  of  a fcrophulous  nature,  or 
liave  afluined  a different  fpecies  ot  in- 
- ilammation,  dependent  upon  the  peculia- 
‘ rity  of  the  matter  ; for  they  can  fcarcely 
• be  fuppofed  to  be  Amply  inflamed.  Scro- 
phulous  Iwellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
are  generally  foft  and  doughy,  and  fre- 
quently give  the  feel  of  containing  a fluid 
long  before  fuppuration  has  taken  place. 
They  are  at  Aril  free  from  pain,  and,  in 
mild  cafes,  even  toward  the  end,  the  pain 
is  inconAderable.  When  matter  is  form- 
ed, the  flein  generally  becomes  purple,  and 
th  £11  gives  way  in  a fmall  fpot.  Swellings  of 
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the  fecreting  glands  are  to  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  fchiro-cancer,  by  the  hardnefs 
being  lefs,  the  pain  very  inconfiderable, 
the  prefence  of  a fcrophulous  habit,  and 
by  the  feel  of  flu(5luation  much  earlier 
than  takes  place  in  cancer.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  prefumption  of  any  aflFeclion 
being  fcrophulous,  is  to  be  formed  by 
the  prefence  of  the  marks  of  a fcrophu- 
lous diathefis,  and  the  abfence  of  fuch 
fymptoms  and  appearances,  whether  an- 
tecedent or  prefent,  which  charadlerile 
inflammation  of  a different  fpecies,  or 
make  us  fuppofe  it  to  have  taken  place, 
whether  this  be  Ample  or  fpecific.  Scro- 
phulous  ulceration  is  diflinguifhed  by  its 
peculiar  afpedt,  joined  with  the  marks  of 
a fcrophulous  habit. 


Of  the  'Treatment  of  the  Scrophulous  Infam^ 

mation. 

If  the  foregoing  reafoning  be  juft,  it 
will  appear,  that,  in  fcrophulous  habits, 
our  great  attention  ought  to  be  diredted 
to  the  prevention  of  the  fcrophulous  in* 
flammation,  which  is  to  be  done  by  a* 
voiding,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  the 
operation  of  any  agent  tending  to  excite 
inflammation.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that,  in  fcrophulous  fyftems,  very  flight 
caufes  were  fufiicient  to  produce  difeafe  ; 
becaufe  the  parts  on  which  they  adl  pof- 
fefs  a peculiar  conftitution,  and  are  lefs 
capable  of  performing  their  natural  and 
healthy  fundlions  properly,  and  there- 
fore are  fooner  rendered  difeafed.  In- 
flammation may  alfo  be  induced  by  the 
ftruclure  of  the  part  being  fuch  as  to 
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prevent  it  from  carrying  on  its  functions 
properly,  and  therefore  the  fame  effect 
is  produced  as  in  the  former  cafe,  where 
the  conflitution,  or  mode  of  adlion,  and 
not  the  evident  Itructure  or  mechanifin 
of  the  part,  was  affected. 

• r 

The  lungs  are  to  be  prevented  from 
affuming  the  fcrophulous  inflammation, 
by  avoiding,  in  the  firft:  place,  all  the 
common  exciting  caufes  of  pneumonia, 
fuch  as  cold,  damp,  8cc.  It  is,  in  the 
next  place,  to  be  prevented,  by  avoiding 
fuch  caufes  as  tend  to  increafe  the  circu- 
lation in  the  chelt,  or  affedt  the  function 
of  refpiration.  Hence,  violent  exercife, 
climbing  afcents,  intoxication,  thick  hazy 
atmofphere,  are  to  be  guarded  againlt. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  to  be  pre- 
vented from  inflaming,  by  avoiding  ex- 
pofure  to  cold,  and  to  the  other  common 
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caufes  of  inflammation,  but  efpecially  by 
preventing  the  abforption  of  irritating 
matter,  fuch  as  matter  from  fores,  and  the 
like.  A negle6l  of  this  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  fcrophuloUvS 
inflammation  ; for  fwellings  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck  can  very  often  be  diftinftly 
traced  to  fcald  head,  to  ulcerations  about 
the  ears,  little  fores  in  the  mouth,  caries 
of  the  teeth,  or  to  the  abforption  of  par- 
ticles of  food  allowed  to  remain  and 
undergo  fermentation  in  the  .mouth. 
The  greateft  attention  ought  therefore  to 
be  paid  to  cleanlinefs.  The  head  ought, 
in  fcrophulous  children,  to  be  waihed 
dally,  and  the  fweat  removed  from  be- 
hind the  ears  ; vermin  ought  to  be  dili- 
gently removed  ; but  mercurial,  and 
acrid  preparations,  frequently  ufed  with 
that  Intention,  ought  to  be  avoided. 


The  mefenteric  glands  are  to  be  pre- 
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vented  from  inflaming,  by  fupporting  the 
adlion  of  the  bowels,  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  irritating  matter,  which, 
when  abforbed,  may  fwell  thefe  glands. 
Nourifhing  digeftible  diet,  conjoined  with 
rhubarb,  and  fuch  remedies  as  * acl  as 
tonics,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  keep 
V the  belly  eafy,  are  of  ufe  in  this  view  ; 
for  the  whole  procefs  of  digeflion  is  thus 
fupported,  and  neither  the  feculent  part 
of  the  food,  nor  the  mucus  of  the  in- 
teftines,  become  morbidly  irritating. 

The  other  parts  of  the  body  are  to  be 
prevented  from  inflaming,  by  avoiding 
the  ufual  caufes  of  inflammation,  and 
the  adlion  of  whatever  may  injure  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  part,  or  impede 
the  natural  action.  Thus,  the  knee  and 
ankle  joint  occafionally  become  afieefled 
with  fcrophulous  inflammation  after  fa- 
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tigue,  which  injures  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  parts. 

Besides  thefe  precautions,  which  are 
necelTary  in  thofe  of  an  evidently  fcro- 
phulous  conftitution,  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular parts,  it  is  likewife  ufeful  to  pre- 
ferve  as  vigorous  and  perfe<ft  a perform- 
ance of  the  natural  adlions  of  the  fyftem, 
confidered  in  the  aggregate,  as  poffible, 
by  which  we  lefTen  the  rifle  of  any  one 
part  becoming  difeafed ; for,  whatever 
impedes  or  diminiflies  the  performance 
of  the  natural  and  healthy  a6Hon  of  a 
part  (and,  in  this  cafe,  the  whole  body  is 
to  be  confldered  as  made  up  of  parts), 
renders  that  part  more  fufceptible  of  difl- 
eafe,  or  derangement  of  its  actions.  Clean- 
iinefs,  pure  air,  warm  and  fuflicient 
clothing,  nourifbing  and  digeftible  diet, 
invigorating  exercife,  and  a due  propor- 
tion of  fleep,  are  therefore  very  powerful 
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preventatives  of  this  fpecies  of  inflamma- 
tion, infomuch,  that  Dionis  remarks,  that 
feventy-five  out  of  the  hundred,  who 
came  to  be  touched  by  the  king,  were 
, xhildfen  of  the  poor  peafants. 

When  fcrophulous  inflammation  does 
.take  place,  then  this  invigorating  plan  is 
had  recourfe  . to  as.  a cure,  whilft,  in 
truth,  it  is  moft  ufeful  as. a.  prophylactic. 
The  invigorating  plan,  which  conflfts  in 
the  ufe  of  good  diet,  moderate  exercife, 
fea  bathing,  &c.  is  indeed  ufeful  at  this 
period,  both  becaufe  it  tends  to  make  the 
difeafe  more  eafily  overcome,  and  pre- 
vents other  parts  from  being  injured  ; 
but  its  utility  is  flill  greater  as  a prophy- 
ladtic  ; and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
•any  certain  efflcacy  in  promoting  the  re- 
folution  of  fcrophulous  tumors,  becaufe 
thefe  have  naturally  a ftrong  difpofition 
to  advance  llowly  to  fuppuration,  and 
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therefore  are  not  readily  affected  by  fuch 
means  as  tend  limply  to  ftrengthen  the 
fyllem,  or  llipport  its  actions,  becaufe 

I 

thefe  do  not  change  its  peculiarity,  or 
morbid  modification,  which  exifted,  ab 
origine.  But,  when  the  tumors  have 
proceeded  the  length  of  ulceration,  then 
they  have  gone  a ftep  farther  to  a na- 
tural termination  ; and,  although  tile 
means  which  ftrengthen  the  fyftem  can- 
not remove  the  fcrophulous  diathefis  of 
the  fyftem,  they  may  neverthelefs  accele- 
rate the  cure  of  a chronic  tedious  ulcer, 
which  is  llowly  tending  of  itfelf  to'  a ter- 
mination. 

The  remedies  called  agcntes  fimiles 
operate  more  diretlly  on  the  fcrophulous 
mode  of  aclion  than  thole  means  which 
tend  limply  to  ftrengthen  the  fyftem, 
and  may  be  ufefully  conjoined  with 
them,  becaufe  thefe  agents  tend  to  in- 
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duce  an  aclion  different  from  the  fero- 
phiilous  one,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
pofTeffes  a certain  coincidence  with,  6r  ge- 
neral refemblance  to  the  natural  or  heal- 
thy a6Hon,  Hence,  the  bark  has  been 
frequently  found  to  be  ufeful  in  the  cure 
of  fcrophulous  inflammation,  but  oftener 
of  ulceration  than  tumefaction  of  the 
glands,  for  the  reafon  mentioned  above. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  poflTefs, 
by  any  means,  that  certain  power  of 
curing  fcrophulous  aflTe^Hons  which  is 
attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  and 
feveral  other  authors ; nor  are  we  to 
fuppofe  that  it  lhall  infallibly  cure  fcro- 
phulous inflammation,  or  ulceration  of 
parts,  which,  even  when  affected  wdth 
iimple  Inflammation,  are  very  difficult  to 
be  cured.  If  we  find  it  difficult  to  cure  a 
Ample  inflammation,  or  ulceration  ot  a 
tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  we  inufl  not 
be  difappointed  if  even  a fpcciflc  remedy 
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(granting  fuch  a one  ever 
to  be  difcovered)  were  to  prove  ineffec- 
tual in  procuring  a Ipeedy  reftoration  to 
health.  The  bark  is  likewife  often  inef- 
feclual,  becaufe  it  is  improperly  admini- 
ftered.  Given  in  fmall  quantities,  once 
or  twice  a-day,  as  is  frequently  done,  it 
may  prove  a ftomachic,  and  increafe,  like 
other  tonic  bitters,  the  power  of  the  flo- 
mach,  or  the  fundions  dependent  on  it ; 
but  we  never  can  thus  obtain 'the  bene- 
fits of  the  fpecific  adion  of  the  bark  on 
the  fyftem.  For  this  purpofe,  it  mull  be 
given  liberally,  in  as.  great  dofes,  and  as 
frequently  repeated  as  can  be  done  with- 
out producing  continued  ficknefs,  or  vo- 
miting ; and  this  muft  be  continued  re- 
gularly, late  and  early,  not  for  days,  but 
perhaps  for  weeks,  at  the  fame/^ime  that 
we  prevent  the  adion  of  fuch  caufes  as 
would  counterad  the  effeds  of  the  bark, 
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fuch  as  poor  diet,  bad  air,  confinement 
8cc.  Adminiftered  in  this  way,  the  bark 
may  be  rendered  really  ufeful,  not  only 
in  the  cure  of  fcrophulous  ulceration,  but 

perhaps  of  many  other  difeafes,  whilft, 

• 

in  • the  common  way  of  prefcribing  it, 
little  or  no  benefit  is  derived  from  it. 

The  muriated  barytes  has  been  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Crawford  f,  and  has 
of  late  been  tried  in  France  by  M.  Pinel  X 
and  others.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  influence  on  tumid  glands,  or  fcro- 
phulous tumors  ; but  occafionally  it  is 
ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  ulceration.  It 
is,  however,  a medicine  on  which  very 


* See  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjeft  when  treating 
of  the  cure  of  mortification. 

f See  the  fecond  volume  of  Medical  Communications. 

■{;  Nofographie  Philofophique,  Vol.  II.  p.  238. 
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little  dependence  can  be  placed,  and 
which  fails  in  a great  majority  of  in- 
ftances 

• •• 

TuE’muriat  of  lime  has  been  propofed 
by  M.  de  Fourcroy  ; it  is  given  more  li- 
berally than  the  muriated  barytes,  but  it 
is  not  more  efficacious. 

Iron  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with  the 
fixed  or  volatile  alkalis,  has  alfo  been  fre- 


* When  it  is  wifhed  to  preferibe  it,  the  following  it  a 
very  good  formula  : 


J 

R.  Terrae  Ponder.  Salit.  ChrylT;.  gr. 
Aq.  Font. 

Aq.  CalliaE  utrlufquc  uncias  iii. 
Syrupi  Aiircnt.  uncias  ii. 


Half  an  ounce  of  this  may  be  given  at  hrll,  twice  or  three 
times  3-day,  and  gradually  increafed  to  fueh  quantity  aa 
the  ftomach  can  bear  without  ficknefs. 
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quently  employed,  but  with  very  little 
benefit 

Burnt  fponge,  millipedes,  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  many  other  trifling  remedies, 
which  were  at  one  time  in  repute,  are 
now  defervedly  neglected. 

CicuTA  has  been  greatly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Fothergill  and  others  f. 
It ' has  very  little  cflect  on  fcrophulous 
tumors,  or  mild  ulcers  ; but,  when  ad- 
miniftered  freely,  it  is  fometimes  of  fir* 
vice  in  the  irritable  fiery  ulcer,  which 
was  by  the  older  writers  called  ftruma 
maligna. 


' * This  metal  was  one  of  the  principal  ingredients  in  a 

remedy  ufed  by  the  Marifchal  de  Rougeres,  which  confifted 
of  filings  of  iron,  fal  ammoniac,  fait  of  tartar,  &c.  Journal 
de  Med.  Tom.  XL.  p.  219. 

f This  Is  highly  recommended  by  M.  Martcau.  Journ. 
dc  Med.  Tom.  IV.  p.  1 2 1. 
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Mercury  is  another  remedy,  which 
at  one  time  was  much  employed  in  this 
difeafe  ; but  few  expedl  any  benefit  from 
it  now.  Gentle,  or  what  has  been  called 
alterative  courfes,  are^  however,  ftill  re^ 
commended  by  many,  with  a view  to 
fatisfy  the  patient.  Various  preparations 
have  been  ufed.  • Some  exhibited  the 
co’rrofive  fublimate,  others  the  calomel, 
whilft  the  acet-ite  of  mercury,  mixed 
with  the  powder  of  vipers  and  earth- 
worm, with  the  ruft  of  iron,  was  much 
employed  on  the  continent  Antimony 
has  frequently  been  conjoined  with  this, 
but  without  much  benefit. 

Nitrous  acid  has,  I believe,  in  fome 
cafes,  a confiderable  power  over  ferophu- 
lous  ulcers.  From  the  trials  which  I 

I 


* Praftique  Motlcrne  de  Cliirurgcr,  par  Ravaton, 
Tom.  II.  p.  33. 
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have  made  with  it,  I am  inclined  to  at- 
tribute fome  effedl  to  it  in  promoting  the 
fuppuration  of . fcrophulous  glands,  or 
tumors,  and  in  difpoling  ulcers  to  heal. 
Two  or  three  drachms  may  be  given  dai- 
ly, and  continued  for  a fortnight,  pro- 
vided no  bad  eifedl  be  produced  by  it, 
fuch  as  pulmonic  affe(flions,  &c.  If, 
within  this  timCj  no  melioration  appear, 
we  may  give  up  this  medicine. 

The  hepatifed  ammonia,  in  the  dole 
of  eight  or  ten  drops,  three  times  a-day, 
is  fometimes  ufeful  in  abating  the  pain, 
and  changing  the  fiery  appearance  of  the 
irritable  ulcer,  or  ftruma  maligna. 

I 

The  breathing  of  oxygene  has  been 
propofed  as  a cure  for  this  fpecies  of  in- 
flammation ; but  it  w'ill  be-  extremely 
difficult  for  the  advocates  of  pneumatic 
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medicine  to  point  out  any  authentic  cafe 
in  which  it  was  really  of  benefit. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning 
the  local  treatment  of  Icrophulous  tu- 
mors and  ulcers  ; but  we  are  ftill  very 
much  in  the  dark  with  refpccl  to  any  ef- 
ficacious method.  Formerly,  the  extir- 
$ 

pation  of  the  gland,  or  tumor,  was  ad- 
vifed  by  all  ; but,  more  lately,  doubts 
have  been  ftarted  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  practice  ; and,  by  mofl 
pradlitioners,  it  is  now  deemed  unnecef- 
fary,  if  not  dangerous. 

In  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  older  writers  on 
furgery  in  our  own  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  works  of  Mr.  Wifeman,  this 
pradlice  is  freely  inculcated  ; and  many  ^ 
cafes  are  detailed  in  which  the  tumor 
was  extirpated  with  fuccefs.  Even  in 
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the  prefent  day,  no  furgeon  dreads  the 
confequence  of  removing  fcrophulous 
joints,  which,  with  regard  to  the  prefent 
queftion,  are  to  be  confidered  in  the  fame 
light  with  the  glands. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that,  by  extirpating 
fuperficial  tumors,  the  difeafe  may  be 
transferred  to  fome  of  the  more  noble 
parts,  and  produce  a more  fatal  com- 
plaint. But,  if  it  be  admitted  that  thefe 
tumors  do  not  appear  as  necelTary  parts 
of  fcrophula,  as  the  eruption  of  mealies 
does  of  the  rubeolous  fever,  but  only  as 
accidental  circumftances,  or  fortuitous 
inflammations,’  rendered  tedious  and  fpe- 
cific  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  this  fuppofition  will  appear  to  be 
groundlefs.  Even  granting  that  fcrophu- 
lous tumors  did  appear  without  any  local 
exciting  caufe,  and  were,  in  every  re- 
fpedl,  hmilar  to  the  eruption  of  exanthe- 
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matous  fevers,  it  will  not  thence  follow, 
that  removing  the  local  difeafe,  after  it 
has  appeared,  will  make  another  part  be- 
come difeafed;  unlefs  it  be  faid  that  fcro- 
phula  depends  upon  a particular  morbid 
humour,  which,  if  denied  an  outlet  in 
one  place,  mull  accumulate  in  another, 
which  is  a fuppofition  I will  not  trouble 
myfelf  to  refute. 

The  arguments,  then,  againft  the  ex- 
cilion,  are  not  to  be  drawn  from  its  dan* 
ger,  but  from  the  pain  which  it  pro- 
duces, and  from  the  number  of  glands 
which  mull  frequently  be  removed,  and 
which  might  perhaps  be  refolved  with- 
out coming  to  fuppuration.  It  is  like- 
wife  at  times  dangerous  to  extirpate  thefe 
tumors,  on  account  of  their  htuation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  only  ohe 
gland  is  affected,  when  it  is  fuperficial, 
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and  has  continued  fo  long,  in  fpite  of 
our  remedies,  that  there  is  little  proba- 
bility -of  refolving  it,  then,  by  extirpa- 
tion, we  procure  a fpeedy  cure,  and  avoid 
a tedious  difagreeable  ulcer,  and  un- 
feemly  cicatrix.  The  exiftence  of  the 
fcrophulous  inflammation,  and  particu- 
larly the  ulceration,  has  a tendency  to 
increafe  the  fcrophulous  diathefis,  or  pe- 
culiar mode  of  adlion  of  the  fyflem.  By 
cutting  this  fliort,.  therefore,  we  prevent 
that  evil,  and  render  the  fyflem  lefs  ful- 
ceptible  of  the  fcrophulous  inflammation, 
and  the  chance  of  communicating  the 
difeafe  to  the  progeny  lefs. 

f 

• 

It  may  alfo  be  faid,  that  the  wound, 
after  the  extirpation,  might  not  heal  rea- 
dily ; but  the  teflimony  of  many  writers, 
as  well  as  what  1 have  obferved  myfelf, 
convince  me  that 'this  is  not  the  cafe  j 
for  the  readinefs  with  which  the  Ikin 


iihites  and  heals,  when  not  previoufly 
difeafed,  produces  a fpeedy  cure  ; where- 
as, had  the  difeafed  gland  remained  be- 
low, and  the  fpecific  inflammation  been 
propagated  to  the  fkin,  the  ulceration 
mult  have  been  tedious. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  in  determining 
on  the  propriety  of  extirpation,  we  mult 
confidcr  whether  there  be  only  one  gland 
affected,  or  an  incipient  difeafe  in  a chain 
of  glands  ; and,  if  only  one,  whether  there 
be  a probability  of  this  one  fuppurating  ; 
and  whether  the  advantage  of  an  early  re- 
moval of  the  affedted  part  will  not  be 
counterbalanced  by  our  loflng  the  chance 
of  reftoring  the  part,  and  of  preferving  its 
funclions  and  utility,  as,  for  iiiftance,  in 
fcrophulous  inflammation  of  the  breads, 
tellicle,  joints,  8cc. 


Caustics  have  been  propofed  with 
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the  fame  view  as  the  incifion ; but 
they  are  more  tedious,  produce  exteniive 
ulceration,  greater  pain,  and  are  much 
lefs  certain  than  the  operation. 

Issues  are  recommended  as  a general 
remedy,  to  a6l  as  a drain  to  the  confti- 
tution,  and  to  render  the  drying  up  of 
the  ulcer  fafe.  In  this  point  of  view, 
they  appear  to  be  altogether  ufelefs  and 
unnecelfary  ; but,-  when  employed  as 
part  of  the  local  treatment,  they  are 
much  more  ufefuL  The  benefit  arifing 
from  the  ufe  of  ilfues,  in  the  cure  of 
fcrophulous  inflammation  of  the  bones 
and  joints,  is  n.ow  fo  fully  eftablifhed,  by 
the  pra6lice  of  every  furgeon,  that  it  is 
ufelefs  to  infift  upon  it  here.  In  thefe 
cafes,  it  is  neceflary  to  infert  the  iifue, 
which  is  generally  made  with  cauflic,  as 
diredlly  over  the  affected  part  as  poffible  ; 
and  the  fize  of  this  ilTue  ought  in  general 
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to  be  correfpondent  to  the  extent  of  the 
difeafe.  There  are  two  circumftances 
which  greatly  tend  to  render  this  prac- 
tice efficacious,  and  which  ought  to  be 
fully  attended  to  : Firft,  that  the  difeafe 
be  allowed  to  gain  a§  little  ground  as 
poffible  before  the  infertion  of  the  iffiie, 
or  that  the  iffue  be  inferted  as  early  after 
the  difeafe  is  obferved  as  the  patient  will 
permit.  Second,  that,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  iffue,  every  circumftance 
be  avoided  which  may  counteract  its  ufe, 
fuch  as  much  ufe  of  the  joint,  or  other 
fpecies  of  irritation.  Tn  difeafes  of  the 
lower  extremities,  therefore,  whatever  ex- 
ercife  produces  pain  muff  be  carefully 
avoided ; and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  in 
difeafes  of  the  fpinc,  prop^flr  contrivances 
to  relieve  the  difeafed  bone  from  prel- 
fure  are  neceffary  to  be  conjoined  with 
the  iffue.  It  Ibmetimes  happens,  that; 
matter  has  cither  formed  before  the  in- 
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fertion  of  the  peas,  or  fome  time  after- 
ward. In  this  cafe,  it  either  comes  to  be 
difcharged  by  an  opening  through  the 
ulcerated  furface,  or  ifluej  or  it  burfts  at 
a more  dependent  part.  In  the  firft«fi- 
tuation,  no  change,  of  treatment  is  ne- 
celTary  ; in  the  fecond,  it  is  of  fervice  to 
infert  a pea  over  the  mouth  of  the  aper- 
ture, which  has  a tendency  to  heal  the 
part  below,  and  prevent  the  formation  of 
a tedious  linus.  When  the  part  becomes 
free  from  pain,  and  the  foft  parts  have 
fublided  in  their  fwelling,  and  matter  does 
not  appear  to  be  forming,  or  does  not 
continue  to  b,e  formed,  if  it  had  already 
been  fecreted,  we  may  conlider  that  the 
effe61;  of  the  iffue  is  now  produced,  and 
may  begin  gradually  to  diminifli  its 
fize. 

Issues,  employed  as  a local  remedy, 
have  hitherto  been  chiefly  ufed  in  dif- 
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eafes  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  fome- 
tlmes  in  fcrophulous  affedlions  of  the 
liver,  or  lungs  ; but  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  they  ought  likewife  to  be 
ufeful  in  the  cure  bf  enlargements  of  the 
glands,  and  other  fcrophulous  tumors,  if 
inferted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
part.  The  only  objebUon  to  their  ufe 
is  the  cicatrix  which  they  leave,  and 
which,  in  certain  fituations,  we  would 
wifli  to  avoid.  When  the  tumor  is 
thickly  covered  wuth  the  integuments, 
the  iflhe  may  be  made  direblly  over  it, 
by  means  of  a blifter,  kept  open  by  fa- 
vine  ointment  *,  or  any  other  irritating- 
preparation  ; but,  when  the  tumor  is 


* This  ointment  may  be  prepared  by  macerating  one 
part  of  recent  favine  leaves  Lruifed,  ia  four  parts  of  ung, 
refines.  ; it  is  then  to  be  ftrained. 
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thinly  covered,  this  will  not  fucceed,  as 
the  inflammation  confequent  to  the  in- 
fertion  of  the  ifliie  will  be  communicated 
to  the  gland  which  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  ulcerated  furface.  In  this 
cafe,  a fmall  pea  iflue,  or  'feton,  may  be 
inferred  by  the  fide  of  the  tumor.  In 
fcrophulous  inflammation  of  the  glands 
of  the  neck,  this  remedy  is  not  advifeable, 
owing  to  the  fear  which  it  leaves  ; but, 
in  affedlions  of  the  mammae,  and  fome 
other  parts,  it  may  be  ufeful. 

Blisters,  frequently  repeated,  are 
fometimes,  in  flighter  cafes  of  affections 
of  the  joints,  ufed  in  place  of  ifliies. 

Preparations  of  lead  are  frequently 
employed,  and,  where  the  tumor  is  pain- 
ful, are  often  of  fervice.  When  the  lym- 
phatic  glands  are  inflamed,  a faturnine 
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Iblution  applied  cold  to  the  part,  by 
means  of  a comprefs  of  linen,  and  fre- 
quently renewed,  has  a tendency  to  abate 
the  pain  and  refolve  the  inflammation. 
Thefe  folutions  are  fometimes  employed 
warm,  particularly  in  affeblions  of  the 
bones  or  joints  ; but  they  do  not,  in  thefe 
cafes,  feem  to  have  any  confiderable  fu- 
periority  over  fomentations  with  warm 
water. 

¥ 

Cloths  dipped  in  cold  water,  fea  water, 
or  weak  vegetable  acids,  have  abb  been 
ufed,  and  have  a tendency  to  abate  pain, 
but  are  inferior  to  the  faturnine  folu- 
tion. 


* The  following  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  : 

R,  Ceruff.  Acetat.  drachmam  unam. 

Aq.  Rofar.  uncias  ocfo.  Solve,  dcin  cola. 
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Ether,  applied  with  a pencil  to  the 
part,  is  alfo  fometimes  of  fervice. 

Sea  fait,  mixed  with  bile,  has  been  re- 
commended, but  has  very  little  eJffe^. 

Camphorated  liniment  is  very  fre- 
quently ufed,  in  which  cafe  the  part  is 
generally  kept  warm  with  flannel.  It 
tloes  not,  however,  appear  to  polTefs  any 
very  great  power  of  difcufling  thefe  tu- 
mors ; but  the  friction  which  is  made 
ufe  of  with  thefe  fometimes  haflens  the 
removal  of  thefe  tumors,  and  may  be 
ufefully  alternated  with  the  ufe  of  the 
ikturnine  lotion.  A mixtme  of  ether  and 
linimentuin  opiatum  may  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Hemlock  poultices  were  at  one  time 
in  repute,  but  they  have  -now  loft  their 
character. 
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By  thefe  means,  even  after  a fmaii 
quantity  of  matter  is  formed  in  the  gland 
or  tumor,  we  may  difcufs  the  tumor,  or 
make  it  lefs  ; but,  if  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter lliould  continue  to  augment,  we  may 
confider  refolution  as  out  of  the  queffcion. 
Our  objecft  muft  then  be  to  bring  the 
part  to  fuppuration  as  quickly  as  poiTi- 
ble  ; becaufe  we  not  only  thus  fliorten  a 
procefs  which  muft  be  completed  before 
the  parts  can  be  healed,  but  alfo  render 
the  ulcerative  acftion  more  healthy,  and 
eafier  induced ; for  the  more  quickly 
that  the  fuppurative  action  is  performed, 
the  fooner  does  the  ulcerative  action  take 
place,  and  the  more  vigorous  is  it,  pro- 
vided that  no  new  caule  render  it  un- 
healthy, as  has  formerly  been  mentioned. 

'I'liis  advice,  however,  mutt  not  be 
adopted  without  fome  exceptions,  and 
muPu  be  chiefly  confined  to  afiedions  of 
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the  glands  and  cellular  fubftance,  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  joints. 
In  thefe  cafes,  even  although  a fmall 
quantity  of  matter  form,  we  ought  flill 
to  endeavour  to  prevent  general  fuppu- 
ration,  and  the  burfting  of  an  abfcefs ; 
becaufe  this  would,  inftead  of  accelerat- 
ing the  cure,  as  is  frequently  the  effed; 
in  the  other  cafe,  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous confequences  ; we  mull  there- 
fore rather  continue  the  ufe  of  the  if- 
fues,  and  endeavour  to  procure  the 
abforption  of  what  matter  is  already- 
formed. 

The  means  employed  for  promoting 
fuppuration  were  formerly  poultices  of  lily 
roots,  honey,  &c.  alternated  with  fomen- 
tations prepared  from  pomegranate  feeds, 
and  myrrh,  and  cyprefs  leaves,  or,  occaiion- 
ally,  ftimulating  plafters  ; but  now  the 
common  bread  and  milk  poultice  is  ad- 


vantageoufly  fubflituted  in  place  of  thefe 
remedies.  When  the  procefs  is  very  te- 
dious, electricity  is  ufeful  along  with  the 
poultices. 

When  thefe  tumors  have  fuppurated 
freely,  and  an  abfcefs  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  gland,  it  is  ufeful  to  evacuate  the 
matter  by  a fmall  opening  with  a lancet, 
if  there  be  no  appearance  of  the  abfcefs 
burfling  quickly,  and  the  fooner  this  is 
done  the  better.  When  this  is  done,  a 
poultice  fliould  be  applied  until  next 
day,  the  part  is  then  to  be  wiped  clean 
and  dry,  and  a fmall  bit  of  lint,  fpread 
with  fimple  ointment,  applied  on  the  ori- 
fice. The  furrounding  red  fkin  is  to  be 
dufted  with  powdered  cerufTa"^,  and  then 


* Keeping  this  flein  dry  has  a tendency  to  prevent  ul- 
peration,  and  abate  the  rednefs  and  inflammation.  The  cc- 
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covered  with  dry  lint.  A comprefs  is  to 
be  laid  over  the  whole,  and  moderate 
' preffure  employed.  Thefe  applications 
are  to  be  renewed  every  day,  or  twice 
a-day,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
difcharge,  and  other  circumftances  ; and, 
' at  each  dreffing,  the  parts  may  be  bathed 
with  fpirit  of  wine.  If  this  mode  of 
dreffing  does  not  produce  a cure,  but  the 
opening  enlarges,  and  the  furface  ulcer- 
ates, we  muft  then  employ  the  dreffings 
for  a fcrophulous  fore. 

When,  notwithftanding  the  ufe  of 
jffues,  matter  is  formed  in  joints,  or, 
when  thefe  fail  to  procure  the  abforption 
of  what  was  formed  before  they  were 
introduced,  then  one  of  two' things  muft 


ruffa  may  fometimes  be  advanlageoufly  m.ixcd  w;lh  an 
eighth  part  of  powdered  camphire,  which  promotes  the  re- 
moval of  the  fuperficial  inflammation. 
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happen  ; either  the  abfcefs  mtift  be  punc- 
tured, or  it  muft  be  allowed  to  burft  of 
its  own  accord.  In  general,  I believe, 
it  is  moft  advantageous  to  allow  the  ab- 
fcefs to  burft,  without  any  interference, 
except  the  continuance  of  the  ilTue,  or 
the  eflablilhment  of  fuch  new  ones  as 
circumftances,  particularly  the  lituation 
of  the  pain,  may  point  out.  If,  however, 
it  were  at  any  time  deemed  proper  to 
evacuate  the  matter,  this  ought  to  be 
done  with  a fmall  trocar,  at  different 
times,  in  the  manner  recommended  by 
Mr.  Abernethy  for  the  cure  of  lumber 
abfcefs.  This  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  barbarous  practice  which  even  Ibme 
furgeons  high  in  reputation  advife  and 
make  ufe  of,  I mean  the  infertion  of  a 
feton  through  the  abfcefs  of  the  joint 
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When  the  fcrophulous  fuppuration 
ends  in  the  ulcerative  action,  the  cure  is 
generally  tedious.  It  is  even  doubted 
by  fomc  how  far  it  is  fafe  to  attempt  a 
fpeedy  termination  to  the  ulcer,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  difeafe 
may  be  driven  to  Tome  other  part : And 
fo  fearful  are  they  of  this  dreadful  event, 
that  they  are  careful,  by  iffues  and  new 
artificial  fores,  to  continue  the  difeharge 
after  the  original  ulcer  is  healed. 

If  I have  been  right  in  my  view  of 
this  difeafe,  it  will  appear,  that  this  rea- 
foning  is  falfe,  and  that  the  practice  is 
both  ufelefs  and  troublefome.  Even  thofe 
who  propofe  and  defend  the  practice,  do 
fo  not  upon  the  principles  of  reafon  and 
judgment,  or  from  logical  deductions 
from  the  theory  which  they  give  of  the 
difeafe,  but  upon  imaginary  apprehen- 
fions.  We  find,  for  inftance,  Mr.  Bell 
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laying,  that,  “ till  the  difeafe  is  eradi- 
Gated  from  the  habit,  all  that  fhould 
“ in  general  be  done  to  the  fores,  is,  to 
“ give  as  free  and  open  vent  to  the 
“ matter  as  podible  From  this,  we 
fhould,  without  doubt,  expedl,  that  he 
confidered  fcrophula  as  dependent  upon 
fome  peculiar  humour  which  was  to  be 
expelled  ; but  jull  before  we  are  told, 
that  this  difeafe  depends  upon  debility, 
particularly  of  the  lymphatic  fyflem ; a 
condition  which  it  is  not  cuftomary  to 
talk  of  eradicating,  or  rooting  out,  or  ex- 
pelling. Upon  the  common  principles  of 
reafoning,  Mr.  Bell  ought  only  to  have 
forbid  healing  the  fores,  until  the  fyftem 
was  ftrengthened,  otherwife  the  weak- 
nefs  would  be  driven  or  determined  to 
fome  other  part. 


* Eell  on  Ulcers,  p.  427. 
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Moderate  prefTure,  by  means  of  ad- 
hefive  plafter,  conjoined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  water,  is  one  of  the  bell 
remedies  for  the  mild  fcrophulous  ulcer, 
when  it  is  fituated  fo,  that  this  can  be 
ufed.  When  it  is  not,  then  dulling  the 
part  thickly  with  cerulTa,  containing  a 
lixth  part  of  powdered  alum,  may  be  had 
recourfe  to.  A piece  of  dry  lint  is  next 
to  be  applied,  and  a comprefs  bound 
down,  with  fuch  prelTure  as  can  be  ufed. 
It  is  fometimes  ufeful  to  dip  the  com- 
prefs in  cold  water,  and  renew  it  fre- 
quently. 

The  ceratum  e lapide  calaminari  forms 
a very  good  drelTing  for  this  fore,  when  it 
is  intended  to  leave  it  to  follow  its  own 
courfe. 

As  a llimulant,  the  unguentum  refi-i 
norum,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  red 
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precipitate,  is  often  ufed  ; but  it  feldom 
is  of  fervice,  and  often  makes  the  fore  ir- 
ritable. If,  however,  the  ulcer  become 
very  indolent,  this,  or  the  citrine  oint- 
ment, properly  diluted  *,  may  be  of  fer- 
vice. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
Other  common  ftimulating  applications. 

Poultices  made  of  bread  and  fea 
water  have  been  recommended,  but 
feem  to  poITefs  little  power  of  accelerat- 
ing the  cure. 

Solutions  of  alum,  of  blue  vitriol, 
corrohvc  fublimate  f,  of  the  nitrites  of 


* This  application  forms  a very  ufeful  remedy  for  the 
fcrophulous  ulceration  of  the  cye-lids,  which  we  fo  fre- 
quently meet  with. 

f This  fubftance  is  the  bafis  of  a celebrated  lotion  for 
the  face,  which  is  fometimes  ufeful  in  chronic  puftules, 
which  arc  frequently  of  a fcrophulous  nature.  It  promotes 
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copper,  bifmuth,  and  lilver,  are  fome- 
times  ufeful  to  wafh  the  fore  with. 

The  recent  leaves  of  the  wood  forrel 
bruifed,  and  applied  raw  to  the  fore,  is 
fometimes  ufeful.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  cloths  dipped  in  lemon  juice,  or 
vinegar  and  water. 

. Saturnine  ointment  is  much  em- 
ployed by  fome,  for  abating  heat  and 
pain ; but  is  inferior  to  comprelfes  dip- 
ped in  cold  water. 

Sometimes  only  the  anterior  part  of 
a fcrophulous  tumor  fuppurates  and  ul- 
cerates, and  the  deeper  part  of  it  remains 


fuppuration,  the  puftule  then  fcabs,  and,  when  this  falls 
off,  the  part  is  fometimes  found  found  below.  It  is  made 

t 

by  diffolving  corrofire  fublimatc  in  an  emulfion  of  bitter 
almonds. 
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fwelled  and  hard.  In  this  cafe,  the  bot- 
tom is  generally  covered  with  a flough, 
which  comes  flowly  away  piecemeal,  and 
is  renewed  for  fome  time,  until  the  tumor 
fubfides,  partly  by  floughing,  partly  by 
abforption,  and  partly  by  the  fublidence 
of  the  remaining  inflammatory  adlion. 

In  this  cafe,  fprinkling  the  furface  light- 
ly with  precipitate,  or  blue  vitriol,  is  of 
fervice  ; and  this  may  be  alternated  with 
the  common  warm  poultice.  When  the 
furface  becomes  cleaner,  dry  lint  forms  a 
very  good  drefllng ; and  this  may  be  co- 
vered with  a pledget  of  linen  fpread  ' 
with  cerate.  Afterwards  preflTure  is  ufe- 
ful. 

The  irritable  overadling  fore,  or  what 
has  been  called  the  ftruma  maligna,  is 
very  difEcult  to  manage,  efpecially  as  it 
is  frequently  connected  with  a difeafed 
ftate  of  the  bones  or  tendons  below.  * 
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The  hepatized  ammonia,  diluted  in 
the  manner  formerly  mentioned,  or  fim- 
ple  ointment^  mixed  with  opium,  are  ' 
fometimes  of  ufe. 

Poultices  of  bitter  almonds,  beat  up 
with  a little  olive  oil  into  a fine  pulp,  and 
then  warmed,  occafionally  relieve  the 
pain,  and  make  the  ulcer  more  healthy. 

Carrot  poultices,  or  warm  poultices 
made  of  bread  and  ftrong  decodlion  of 
camomile  flowers,  are  alfo  fometimes  of 
' ufe. 

Carbonic  acid  gas,  or  carbonated 
hydrogene,  are  fometimes  of  temporary, 
rarely  of  permanent  advantage. 

Anodynes,  internally,  are  ufeful  here, 
as  in  other  painful  fores. 
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In  all  cafes  of  fcrophulous  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration,  it  is  ufeful  to  exhibit, 
alongft  with  the  proper  local  treatment, 
fuch  internal  medicines,  and  to  attend  to 
the  conflitution,  in  fuch  refpedls  as  may 
be  deemed  proper.  Upon  thefe  points  I 
have  already  made  fome  obfervations. 

When  the  local  difeafe  cannot  be 
cured,  and  has  induced  the  fcrophulous 
heclic  ; when  this  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  means  commonly  employed,  and 
which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  dif- 
fertation  on  fimple  inflammation,  then 
the  difeafed  part  mufl:  be  removed,  if  its 
fituation  permit.  This  mufl;  not,  how- 
ever, be  rafhly  done,  but  muft  be  delay- 
ed until  we  afcertain,  that  our  remedies, 
general  and  local,  (which  mufl  be  ufed 
with  afliduity  and  aare),  are  of  no  avail. 
It  is  not  fuflicient  that  the  hecflic  conti- 
nues, and  that  other  appearances  are  ‘ aU 
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moft  ftationary  ; they  ought  to  be  aug-. 
meriting,  in  order  to  juftify  amputation 
of  a ufeful  and  important  part;  becaufe 
every  practitioner  mu  ft  have  obfer\'ed 
the  recoveries  -which  take  place,  even  af- 
ter the  heCtic  fever  has  made  confider- 
able  progrefs.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
mu  ft  not  allow  the  conftitution  to  fuffer 
too  much,  but  muft  interfere,  whenever 
we  perceive  that  our  labours  are  ffuitlefs, 
and  that  the  heClic  is  regularly  and  pro- 
greftively  increaftng,  and  the  ftrength 
finking.  When  this  is  obferved,  the  only 
chance  for  life  is  an  operation ; and 
every  day  this  is  delayed  adds  to  the  rifk 
attending  it ; for  there  is  a degree  of  in- 
jury, more  than  which  the  confHtution 
cannot  fuftain,  and  which  will  prove  fa- 
tal, even  although  the  exciting  caufe  be 
removed.  To  fix  the  proper  period  re- 
quires judgment  in  the  furgeon  ; but  he 
inay  be  enabled  to  do  fo,  by  attending 
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carefully  to  the  ftate  of  all  the  fymp- 
toms  ; for  whenever  thefe  continue  pro- 

I ’ 

greiTively  to  become  worfe,  and  have  re- 
duced the  patient  already  to  a ftate  of 
weaknefs,  which  cannot  be  much  in- 
creafed  without  danger,  he  may  confider 
it  as  impolfible  to  delay  amputation 
longer  with  any  hopes  of  I’uccefs. 

Having  made  thefe  obfervations  on 
this  fpecies  of  fcrophula,  I lhall  now  con- 
clude, by  fhortly  mentioning  the  mode 
of  treatment  adopted  by  the  older  prac- 
titioners. 

Bleeding,  which  at  firft  was  made 
life  of  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
day,  was  foon  laid  afide,  on  obferving, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  it  was  manifeftly 
hurtful,  and  in  every  inftance  ufelefs. 
But -although  the  plan  of  general  deple- 
tion was  given  up,  yet  local  evacuadons 
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were  much  infilled  on ; for  they  held  it 

, abfolutely  requifite,  that  the  brain 
fhould  be  purged  of  its  pituita,  (the  re- 
dundancy of  which  produced  the  dif- 
eafe),  by  errhines,  fomentations  to  the 
ears,  and  the  application  of  ifTues  and  li- 
napifms  to  the  head.  The  ftomach  was 
cleared  of  vifeofities,  by  emetics  of  muT 
tard  or  broom-feed  ; the  bowels,  by  a- 
loes  ; and  the  fkin  and  kidneys,  by  fu- 
dorifics  and  diaphoretics. 

Having  thus  procured  a fufficient  e-' 
vacuation,  the  patient  was  defired  to 
fmell  a pomum  odoratum,  compofed  of 
ftyrax,  amber,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  many 
other  ingredients  ; the  vapours  of  which 
were  fuppofed  to  get  up  to  the  anterior 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  dry  them. 
Hunger  and  third,  by  drying  the  juices, 
were  'decreed  to  be  falutary.  Every 
thing  was  rendered  naufeous  with  me- 


dicine.  The  bread  was  feafoned  with 
anife  and  foenugrek  feeds,  and  the  drink 
confided  of  decodlions  of  guaiac  and 
maftic  wood,  which  lad  was  “ a friend  to 
“ the  brain  and  vifeera*.”  As  a condi- 
ment to  thefe  medicated  meals,  Arnoldus 
de  Villa  Nova  treated  his  patients  to  the 
burnt  fponge,  mixed  with  fait  and  pep- 
per. ' 

But  thefe,  and  indeed  all  the  medi- 
cines yielded  by  the  materia  medica, 
were  confldered  as  trifling,  and  of  no  a- 
vail,  when  compared  to  the  miraculous 
power  podeffed  by  the  king,  who,  with 
one  touch  of  his  hand,  could  banifli  this 
dreadful  diforder,  and  dry  up  all  the 
foras.  So  valuable  did  this  royal  preroga- 
tive appear  in  the  eyes  of  many,  that  it 
became  a national  controverfy,  whether 


* Laurent,  de  Strum.  Nat.  p.  67. 


it  belonged  to  the  French  or  Englilh ) 
whim  the  Romifh  and  Proteftant  church- 
es reciprocally  urged  this  prerogative  of 
the  king  of  the  country  where  they  were 
eflablifhed,  as  a manifeftation  from  hea-' 
ven  of  the  juflice  of  their  caufe. 

In  France,  the  king  touched  publicly, 
at  four  Rated  feafts  in  the  year,  prepar- 
ing himfelf  the  day  before  by  prayer  and 
fading ; then  entering  the  apartment 
where  the  lick  were  arranged,  the  patients 
were  individually  prefented  by  the  chief 
phyfician  to  his  majefty,  who  placed  his 
hand  upon  their  head,  pronouncing  thefe 
words,  “ Le  Roy  te  touch,  et  Dieu  te  gua- 
“ rit.”  The  lick  then  retire,  and  foon  find  a 
manifeft  amendment.  “ In  fome  the  ulcers 
“ dry  up  ; in  others  the  fwcllings  dimi- 
“ nilli ; and,  wonderful  to  relate,  in  a 
“ few  days,  more  than  500  out  of  1000 
“ arc  pcrfecflly  cured !” — “ Hie  hoeranc 


philofoplii,  coecutiunt  medici,  ftupet 
prophanum  vulgus.” 

Upon  reading  thefe  accounts,  wefmile 
at  the  credulity  of  mankind  ; but  we  pity 
them,  when  we  learn,  that  near  a thou- 
fand  every  year  made  weary  and  expen- 
five  pilgrimages,  from  very  diftant  coun- 
|;ries,  to  purchafe  this  imaginary  benefitf 


.DISSERTATION  VI. 


‘On  the  Cancerous  Itiflammation^ 

The  cancerous  inflammation  generally 
comes  in  flowly,  in  fome  glandular  part, 
which  becomes  rather  harder,  and  fome- 
what  larger  *,  than  it  ought  to  be  ; but 
the  pain,  for  the  mofl:  part,  at  firft  is 
trifling.  By  degrees,  both  the  hardnefs 
and  fwelling  increafe,  and  a pain,  like 
the.  pricking  of  needles,  is  felt  in  the 
part,.  This  pain,  after  fome  time,  be- 


* Although  the  affedled  gland  becomes  rather  larger, 
y'et  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance  fometimes  dimini/hes, 
and  the  neighbouring  glands  are  rather  coutraf^gd, 
v/hich  cafe  the  part  feems  to  be  fltrunk. 


comes  more  violent,  darting  through  the 
vidiole  of  the  gland,  and  leaving  a fenfa- 
tion,  as  if  the  part  had  been  rudely- 
wrung  or  twilled.  The  tumor  ftill  re- 
mains moveable  under  the  Ikin,  which 
is  of  the  natural  colour ; but  when  the 
difeafe  has  continued  a little  longer, 
a greater  degree  of  inflammation  takes 
place,  and  adhefions  are  formed  betwixt 
the  Ikin  and  the  gland,  or  the  gland  and 
the  parts  below,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  pain  becomes  more  continued.  The 
Ikin  now  becomes  puckered,  or  drawn 
inward,  and  of  a dirty , or  leaden  hue, 
which  in  time  acquires  more  of  the  red, 
but  is  never  of  a bright  colour.  The 
veins  are  varicofe,  and  the  tumor  is, 
with  difliculty,  moveable.  When  the 
Ikin  becomes  red,  we  may  be  able  to  dif- 
cern  a fuperficial  flu6luation,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  part  of  the  gland  forming  an 
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abfcefs  ' This  at  laft  burfls,  and  djjt 
charges  a thin  yellowifh  matter,  which 
frequently  oozes  out  in  very  confiderable 
quantity ; the  orifice  enlarges,  and  the 
fore  penetrates,  for  a little  way  down- 
ward, pretty  rapidly,  and  the  edges  be- 
come hard,  and  overlap  a finall  part  of 
the  di£k  of  the  fore  ; but,  foon  after  this, 
a fungus  rifes  up  ; and  although,  in  fome 
places,  the  ulcer  may  become  deeper,  yet 
its  chief  progrefs  is  laterally. 

The  cancerous  ulcer  increafes  more 
or  lefs  rapidly,  and  is  foon  attended 
with  a burning  pain  ; the  furface  is  un- 
equal, excavations  appearing  in  fome 


* This  abfcefs  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  occupie* 
the  whole  of  the  gland,  but  oftener  only  a part  of  it  ; and 
if  the  gland  be  large,  there  are  fometimes  fcveral  abfcelTes, 
of  confidci-able  fize,  which  fonn  unconncdfedly  witl^  each 
other,  and  burll  feparately. 


parts,  whilft  in  others  a fungus  rifcs  up. 
The  colour  is  brown,  bnt  glifhening  or 
fiery.  The  granulations  very  foft  and 
indiftindl.  A thin  ichor,  of  an  abomin- 
able factor,  is  difcharged  in  great  plenty, 
mixed  with  blood  ; whilft,  in  many  parts, 
fmall  pellicles,  like  lymphatic  exfudations, 
cover  the  fore.  The  furrounding  fkin  is 
of  a dark  purple  colour,  and  the  adjacent 
parts  very  hard.  The  margins,  which 
at  firft  were  overlapping  the  fore,  in  the 
courfe  of  a few  days  are  uniformly  ele- 
vated, and  frequently  retorted  and  une- 
qual, as  if  they  had  been  bitten  by  an 
animal  ; and  over  thefe  die  fungus  fre- 
quently Ihoots  or  protrudes,  fo  that  the 
fore  affumes  the  appearance  of  a cauli- 
flower. This  ulcer  bleeds  a little  upon 
the  flighteft  touch,  fo  that  at  every  dref- 
fing  the  cloths  are  generally  bloody ; 
but,  at  times,  this  bleeding  is  more  a- 
larming,  proceeding  from  the  burfling 
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of  the  difeafed  veins.  Thefe  hemorr- 
hages are,  in  fome  inftances,  very  fre- 
, qiient,  and  reduce  the  patient  to  the 
greatefl  weaknefs.  Sometimes  they  fud- 
denly  relieve  the  unhappy  perfons  from 
3.11  their  woe. 

Some  time  after  the  abf^efs  forms, 
and  frequently  before  ulceration  takes 
place,  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands 
fwell,  and  become  affe6led  with  a fimilar 
adlion,  and  follow  the  fame  courfe  with 
* • the  original  fore ; only  in  them  the  pro- 
grefs  is  generally  more  rapid.  - 

After  ulceration  takes  place,  feme- 
times  before  it,  if  the  abfeefs  be  confider- 
able,  hectic  fever  takes  place ; the  coun- 
tenance becomes  fallow  and  unhealthy ; 
the  pulfe  quickens,  and  becomes  fmall 
and  fbarp  j the  flrength  fails ; nigh(^ 
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iweats  come  on,  and  colliquative  diarr^ 

hoca  haftens  death.  * 

• 

The  parts  in  which  cancer  mofl;  fre- 
quently appears,  are  the  under  lip,  the 
breads  of  women,  and  the  tefticles  of 
men  : But  there  is  no  one  part  of  the 
body  in  which  it  may  not  occur,  al- 
though mod  frequently  it  is,  in  its  o- 
riginal  attacks,  confined  to  fecrcting 
glands. 

In  the  breads,  parotid  glands,  and 
fome  other  conglomerate  glands,  the 
difeafe  begins  as  has  been  deferibed ; 
but  on  the  fkin,  and  in  fome  other 
parts,  the  progrefs  is  fomewhat  different. 
The  fkin,  particularly  that  of  the  face, 
is  apt  to  have  a fmall  chronic  pudule 
formed  on  it,  by  the  inflammation  of 
one  of  the  febaceous  glands,  which,  by 
degrees,  becomes  harder,  firmer,  and 
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more  elevated.  Soon  afterwards,  it  be- 
comes rough,  and  of  a warty  appear- 
ance : It  then  ulcerates  on  the  furface.  * 
' This  is  covered  with  a fcale  or  fcab, 
which  repeatedly  falls  off,  ^and  forms 
again  upon  the»part,  until  it  alTume  the 
appearance  and  character  of  the  cancerous 
fore.  But,  more  frequently,  the  difeafe 
is  not  allowed  to  follow  this  progrefs,  the 
wart  either  being  rubbed  off  accident- 
ally, or  removed  by  ignorant  perfons. 
The  part  then  forms  a fuperficial  ulcer, 
which  is  flightly  hollowed.  It  is  of  a 
gliftening  flabby  appearance,  and  tlie  mar- 
gins are  hard,  tumid,  and  a little  turned 
back  : But  after  the  difeafe  has  conti- 
nued fome  time,  the  flabby  appearance 
of  the  fore  is  convert;ed  into  fungus. 
We  may,  therefore,  from  this,  and  other 
cafes,  conclude,  that  cancerous  ulcers, 
which  are  formed  without  previous  ab- 
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fcefs,  form  fungus  more  flowly  than 
thofe  which  are  formed  with  them. 

When  the  lips  become  cancerous, 
there  is  generally  firft  perceived  an  in- 
durated lump,  of  greater  or  lefs  bulk. 
The  fkin  over  it  becomes  tender,  frets, 
and  is  covered  with  a fcurf  or  fcab, 
which  gradually  becomes  elevated.  Part 
falls  occalionally  off,  but  it  is  foon  re- 
placed. This  by  degrees  extends  itfelf 
over  the  prolabium,  and,  after  fome 
time,  falls  off  entirely,  leaving  the  part, 
with  all  the  common  charadters  of  the 
cancerous  ulcer.  The  pain  is  burning. 

« 

% 

When  the  tefticle  becomes  cancerous, 

I 

it  fometimes  follows  the  comrnon  courfe 
of  cancer  in  other  glands,  beginning  with, 
hardnefs  and  fliooting  pain  in  fome  part 
of  the  tefticles  or  epidydimis,  which  gra- 
dually forms  an  abfcefs,  and  ulcerates. 
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But,  at  other  times,  foon  after  the  tefticle 
becomes  difeafed,  an  efiufion  takes  place 
within  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  this  cafe, 
^ the  difeafe  of  the  tefticle  becomes  com- 
plicated with  hydrocele.  It  is  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  our  feeling  the  hardnefs  of  the 
epidydimis  behind,  or  the  hardnefs  and 
inequality  of  the  tefticle,  when  the  water 
is  drawn  off.  It  likewife,  after  fome 
continuance,  becomes  more  painful  than 
a common  cafe  of  hydrocele.  If  the  tef- 
ticle be  not  extirpated  in  due  time,  the 
cord  becomes  hard  and  fwelled,  and 
comes  to  ulcerate. 

Cancer  in  the  penis  generally  begins 
by  a kind  of  warty  tumor,  and  follows 
the  courfe  of  cancer  in  the  face.  Some- 
times the  penis  becomes  juft  like  a cauli- 
flower, a large  fungus  extending  from 
its  ulcerated  extremity. 
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The  uterus,  in.  elderly  women,  is  very 
frequently  affecTed  with  cancer  It 
begins  with  a feeling  of  weight  and  un- 
ealinefs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly, 
^ and  the  natural  difcharge  of  the  parts  is 
increafed,  fo  that  the  difeafe  palTes  for 
fluor  albus.  By  examination,  however, 
we  may  generally  difcover  a hardnefs, 
and  fometimes  an  inequality,  about  the 
os  uteri,  and  may  difcover  the  uterus 
to  be  unequally  enlarged.  After  fome 
time,  ulceration  takes  place,  and  matter, 
mixed  with  a bloody  fluid,  is  difcharged. 


* It  has  been  faid,  that  genuine  cancer  is  very  rare  ia 
the  uterus,  and  that  the  cafes  which  pafs  for  fuch  arc 
phagedenic.  But  although  the  uterus  may  be  affefted 
with  fcrophulous  inflammation,  and  phagedenic,  as  well  as 
fome  other  fpecific  affeftions,  yet  it  mull  be  admitted, 
from  an  examination  cf  cafes,  that  the  uterus  is  very  fre- 
quently attacked  with  true  cancer.  Its  fubftance  is  found 
enlarged,  hard,  and  containing  cancerous  abfeeCes  in  dif- 
ferent parts. 
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Occafionally,  confiderable  hemorrhage? 
take  place,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
confounded  with  menorrhagia;  but  it 
may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  continued 
difcharge  of  a bloody  fanies  during  the 
intervals  of  the  hemorrhage  ; by  the 
continual  pain,  and  efpecially  by  our 
feeling  the  proje€lion  of  the  os  uteri  in- 
to the  vagina,  in  fome  places  hard,  and 
in  others  foft,  but  rough,  which  fbows 
ulceration.  After  fome  time,  the  glands 
about  the  vagina  fwell ; and  that  canal, 
in  many  places,  becomes  confiderably 
flraitened.  He(5lic  terminates  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  patient.  On  opening  the 
body,  we  find  the  uterus  generallv, 
though  not  always,  confiderably  enlarg- 
ed, with  abfcefs  and  ulcers  in  different 
parts  of  its  fubftance.  Thefe  ulcers,  as 
well  as  tliofe  of  the  ovarium,  and,  fo  far 
as  I know,  every  gland  in  the  internal 


.cavities  of  the  body,  have  a lefs  tendency 
to  fungate,  than  cancerous  ulcer  on  the 
furface  of  the  body. 

When  inflammation  attacks  any  or- 
gan, or  part  of  the  body,  and  leaves  a 
chronic  tumor,  this  may  afliime,  as  will 
afterwards  be  mentioned,  a new  inflam- 
mation, and  may  become  affedled  with 
cancer  ; though  it  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  it  alfumes  the  pfeudo-cancer- 
ous  adlion.  The  fymptoms  and  pro- 
grefs  of  cancer  are  much  the  fame  here 
as  in  the  bread. 

When  the  eye  becomes  cancerous,  it, 
unlefs  the  difeafe  begins  in  one  of  the 
glands,  fuch  as  the  lachrymal,  or  thofe 
of  Meibomius,  is  fird  of  all  afreeded  with 
Ample  inflampiation,  which  dedroys  the 
whole  texture  of  the  eye,  and  makes  it 
of  a different  druedure,  rather  refembling 
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a confufed  mafs  than  a well  organit- 
ed  body.  The  lucid  cornea  becomes  o- 
pake,  and  protrudes ; the  eye  enlarges, 
IS  afFecled  with  a violent  deep-feated 
pain,  and  at  laft  burfts,  generally  on  the 
apex : From  this  a fungous  fubftance 

protrudes,  which  manifefts  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  cancerous  ulcer,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  arrives  at  a great  fize^ 

When  the  nofe  becomes  cancerous, 
the  difeafe  either  begins  in  the  outlide, 
with  a fmall  tumor  or  wart,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  face,  or  within,  by  a firm 
and  fomewhat  painful  polypous  projec- 
tion, which  frets  on  the  furface,  an4 

foon  alTumes  the  cancerous  ulceration. 

\ 

The  diagnofis  of  this  difeafe  is  of  the 
utmoft  importance  ; becaufe  if  we  mif- 
take  cancer  for  fome  other  difeafe,  we^ 
not  only  negled;  the  proper  practice,  but 
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frequently  are  led  to  prefcribe  remedies 
which  do  infinite  harm.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  miflake  another  difeafe  for 
cancer,  we  negledl  the  neceffary  means 
of  cure,'  and  may  even  be  led  to  extirpate 
a part  which  might  be  eafily  cured  by 
gentler  treatment. 

Cancer  may  be  confounded  with 
fcrophula,  fyphilis,  and  fome  other  af- 
fections, which  have  received  no  parti- 
cular name. 

There  is  an  affedtion*  which  be- 
gins like  cancer,  by  a hard  fchirrus,  ei- 
ther of  a gland,  or  ftill  more  frequently 
of  one  of  the  chronic  tumors,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  fucceeding 
flow  inflammation.  This  remains,  for  a 


* To  this  fpeclfic  afFeftion,  we  may  give  the  name  of 
pfeudo-canccr,  for  want  of  a belter  defignation. 
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iLonfiderable  time,  hard,  and  free  from 
pain,  and  there  is  no  puckering  of  the 
fkin  oyer  it.  By  degrees,  fome  part  of 
the  furface  becomes  of  a purple  or  Uvid 
colour,  and  ulcerates.  This  ulcer  re- 
mains long  fuperficial ; the  edges  are 
hard  and  rounded ; the  difcharge  is 
thin ; the  furfacc  is  gloffy,  and  no  dif- 
tiinfl  granulations  can  be  feen  ; the  pain  is 
flightly  fmarting,  but  not  burning,  and, 
inftead  of  being  fungous,  the  fore  is 
flightly  hollowed  out  below  the  level  of 
the  furrounding  fkin.  By  the  continu- 
ance of  this  affedlion,  the  gland  is  apt  to 
flirink  and  diminifli  in  fize  j and  gener- 
ally where  this  takes  place,  the  fore  con- 
tradls  and  heals  with  a very  puckered 
unequal  cicatrix,  having,  in  fome  places, 
a thick  dark  coloured  fcab  covering  it*. 


■*  Of  this  nature  was  probably  the  ulcer  mentioned  by 
Mr.  WifcinaPj  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  from  his  verj'  fhort 
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The  neighbouring  glands  become  afFedl- 
ed ; but  they  are  foft,  and  rather  refem- 
ble  the  fpongoid  inflammation  than 
fchirrous  hardnefs : But  I have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  them 
proceed  the  length  of  ulceration.  If 
the  continuance  of  the  fore  be  long, 
the  conftitution  is  affedled,  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  he(5lic  This  kind  of  ul- 
cer may  be  diftinguilhed  from  cancer,  if 
we  attend  to  the  ablence  of  the  fungous, 


I 

defcription  : “ It  had  eat  deep  into  her  left  breaft,  and  was 
“ fixed  to  the  ribs,  but  not  with  much  pain.  In  progrefs 
“ of  time,  the  lips  inverted,  and  united,  as  it  were,  and 
“ by  covered  with  a cndly  fcab  ; the  humour  in  the  mean 
“ while  fpent  itfelf  upon  the  nerves,  &c.  She  lived  long, 
and,  in  her  latter  age,  tolerably  healtliful.”  Chirurg. 
Treatifes,  Vol.  I.  p.  165. 

* Extirpation  is  the  only  certain  cure  of  this  difeafe  ; 
and  it  is  at  all  times  the  quickeft  and  the  bell ; but,  by  cf- 
choritics,  we  may  fomelimes  procure  cicatrization,  at  leaft 
if  the  (daad  have  fhrunk,  and  moft  of  its  fubffance  been  de- 
11  roved.  ' 


atid  peculiar  appearance  of  the  cancerous 
fore,  and  the  want  of  the  burning  pain : 
But,  before  ulceration  takes  place,  the 
two  difeafes  may  be  confounded ; be- 
caufe  there  are  no  certain  characleriftics 
of  fchirro-cancer; 

This  difeafe  may  attack  the  uterus,* 
and  is  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
cancer ; nor  is  it  eafy  to  diflinguilh 
them^  as  the  parts  are  unfeen.  There 
is  never  much  enlargement.  The  ulcer 
is  pretty  fmooth,  and  the  margins  circu- 
lar, hard,  and  glabrous.  The  pain  is  not 
very  confiderable.  The  difcharge  is  tliin, 
copious,  and  of  a yellowifh  colour,  but 
feldom  bloody,  unlefs  when  the  difeafe 

has  continued  very  long. 

« 

The  fpongoid  inflammation  has  been 
/ confidered  as  cancerous  by  thofe  who 
have  feen  it ; but  the  diftindtion  betwixt 
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the  two  is  fufficiently  obvious  : The  one 
begins  with  a fpongy  elaftic  tumor,  the 
other  wuth  a firm  hard  lump. 

ScROPHULA  may  be  miflaken  for  can-  * 
cer,  when  it  appears  in  one  of  the  fecre- 
tory  glands,  fuch  as  the  breafts  ; at  leaft 
as  long  as  it  remains  without  ulceration. 
But  the  tumor  generally  enlarges  more 
rapidly  than  cancerous  tumors,  at  leaft 
f'uch  as  are  not  very  painful.  It  is  pretty 
foft  and  doughy,  the  pain  is  inconfider- 
able,  and  we  may  generally  perceive  the 
marks  of  a fcrophulous  habit.  When  ulcer- 
ation takes  place,  the  opening  is,  for  fome 
rime,  finous,  and  the  matter  difcharged  is 
curdy,  and  without  foetor.  When  the  ul- 
ceration extends  along  the  fldn,  it  has 
not  the  fungous  appearance  of  cancer,  btit 
the  afpect  of  a fcrophulous  fore,  and  the 
gland  below  appears  floughy.  The  pain 
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is  not  very  confiderable,  and  is  not  of 
the  burning  kind. 

ScROPHULOUS  inflammation  may  alfo 
attack  the  uterus,  bladder,  and  any  of 
the  internal  organs.  The  uterus  and 
bladder  become  thickened,  and  contain 
abfceflTes  in  different  parts,  which  point 
on  the  furface  of  thefe  vifeera.  Thev 
are  filled  with  a thick  white  cheefy- 
— looking  matter ; and  when  they  burft, 
they  produce  ulcers,  with  a foul  furface, 
- and  having  the  margins  notched,  and 
lying  for  a confiderable  way  over  the 
difk  of  the  fore. 

\ 

The  diftinclion  betwixt  cancer  and 
the  venereal  ulcer  is  fo  very  ffriking, 
that  it  is  fcarcely  pofTible  for  thefe  dll- 
eafes  to  be  miftaken  for  each  other,  if 
the  diferiminating  marks  of  each  be  at- 
tended to.  The  cancerous  fore  is  always 
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dark  coloured  ; die  furface  fiery,  yet  of 
a fungous  nature ; the  difcharge  foul, 
and  of  an  intolerable  fmell ; and  the  bot- 
tom and  furrounding  parts  are  hard  and 
painful.  If  there  be  not  an  open  run- 
ning lore,  the  part  is  covered  with  a dry 
elevated  fcab,  of  a dark  colour  ; the  Ikin 
around  this  is  livid,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing parts  indurated.  The  bafe  of  the 
venereal  fore  is  much  fofter,  the  dif- 
charge is  of  a different  nature,  and  its  af- 
pecT  lb  peculiarly  unlike  the  cancerous 
fore,  that  it , is  impofllble  to  confound 
them 


■*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  fonie  who  belong  to  our 
jjrofeflloii,  reafon  upon  the  nature  of  ulcers,  not  from  ap- 
pearances and  characlcriftic  marks,  but  from  the  patients 
manner  of  life,  or  the  idea  which  they  have  formed  of  the 
country  whence  they  come.  I remember  two  inllances  of 
people  wlio  came  from  the  Hebrides,  the  one  with  a can- 
cer of  the  lip,  the  other  with  a cancerous  ulcer  on  the  neck, 
both  fungous,  and  poiTcning  the  burning  pain,  and  every 
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There  is  another  difeafe,  which  is 
very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  cancer, 
and  which,  at  one  period,  refembles  it 
very  much.  It  begins  with  a fmall  tu- 
mor, like  a phlegmon,  of  a dull  colour, 
and  without  much  pain.  This  foon  af- 
fumes  a foft  elaftic  feel,  and  burfts  at 
the  top  ; a bloody  matter  oozes  out,  the 
lips  of  the  orifice  become  tumid,  and  the 
integuments  ulcerate.  The  whole  has  a 
convex  furface,  the  ulcerated  part  being 
moft  prominent ; and  the  doping  mar- 
gins are  red  and  painful : The  ulcer  itfelf 


character  of  cancer  ; but  as  the  fibbens  unluckily  pre- 
vailed in  that  country,  it  was  thought  that  the  patients 
might  have  received  this  infeftion,  and  accordingly  were, 
by  a full  confultation  of  furgeons,  condemned  to  undergo 
a courfe  of  mercury.  The  lip  was,  in  three  days,  greatly 
worfe ; the  mercury  was  omitted,  and  the  patient  cured  by 
an  operation.  The  fore  on  the  neck  was  inftantly  exaf- 
perated,  and  the  patient,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Hildanu?, 
\\  had  her  foul  fpeedily  fent  to  heaven,'* 


is  foul,  of  a dark  fungous  appearance, 
^nd  covered  with  thick  offenlive  matter, 
with  doughs  in  different  parts  ; the  mar- 
gins are  hard,  and  lie,  in  a ferrated  mail- 
ner,  over  part  of  the  fore  : The  pain  is 
fmarting.  This  fometimes  fpreads  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  and  cuts  off  the  pa- 
tient. At  other  times,  by  the  ufe  of  mild 
dreffings,  good  diet,  and  opium  internally, 
the  fungous  furface  doughs  off  by ’degrees, 
and  fhows  a fmooth  red  bottom,  fome- 
what  ffriated,  and  of  a gloffy  appear- 
ance, which  contracts,  and  fcabs  over, 
like  the  pfeudo-cancer.  The  fungus,  in 
this  ulcer,  never  rifes  high ; it  is  gener- 
ally dightly  convex,  being  mofl  promi- 
nent at  the  centre,  and  has  never  the 
retorted  trumpet-like  appearance  of  fome 
cancers. 

Phagedena  has  fometimes,  particu- 
larly on  the  yard,  been  confounded  with 
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the  cancerous  fore.  It  has  indeed  the 
brown  fiery  colour,  and  fmarting  pain, 
poiTeffed  by  the  cancerous  ulcer  ; but  it 
wants  the  fungous  appearance,  which 
the  cancer  very  foon  affumes.  ItTpreads 
with  greater  rapidity,  and  is  not  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fame  hardnefs.  It  be- 
gins likewife  more  fuddenly,  and  with- 
out any  previous  hard  tumor.  We  fre- 
quently hear  of  venereal  buboes  becom- 
ing cancerous  ; but  this  feldom,  if  ever, 
happens ; and  phagedena  has,  in  this 
cafe,  been  confounded  with  cancer  ; for 
that  fpreading  fiery  honey-comb-hke  ul- 
cer, which  venereal  buboes  fometimes 
turn  into,  is  evidently  of  the  phagedenic 
jiature.  ' , 

t 

It  was  from  allowing  too  great  lati- 
tude to  the  defeription  or  definition  of 
cancer,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  divi- 
lions  admitted  by  the  older  writers,  fuch 
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as  mild,  raging,  and  the  like,  that  many 
difeafes  have  come  to  be  confidered  as 
cancerous,  which  are  in  their  nature 
perhaps  radically  different  from  it. 

The  mild  cancer  was  faid  to  begin  flow-  x 
ly,  with  little  pain,  to  continue  long  indo- 
lent, and  to  ulcerate  flowly  ; The  ulcer  was 
not  very  painful,  and  frequently  healed 
with  a Icab,  or  remained  long  flationary. 
This  evidently  was  not  a cancerous  dif- 
cafe,  but  the  one  which  I have  defcribed 
above.  On  cutting  into  this  tumor,  af- 
ter extirpation,  we  find  it  to  be  of  a firm 
texture,  the  interflices  filled  with  a kind 
of  oily  matter,  and  no  cavities  with  thick- 
ened fides  in  its  fubflance. 

The  malignant,  or  true  cancer,  begins 
with  a hard  fchirrous  tumor,  with  fre- 
quent lancinating  pain  ; the  flviii  fooii  ' 
adheres  to  the  gland,  and  becomes  flight- 


ly  puckered,  and  of  a livid  or  leaden 
, colour ; the  veins  are  more  or  lefs  vari- 
cofe,  although  the  tumor  be  not  large  ; 
and  the  nipple,  when  the  difeafe  is  in 
the  breaft,  is  generally  drawn  inward. 
The  integuments  next  become  red,  and 
a fmall  opening  forms,  through  which  is 
difcharged  a bloody  ferous-looking  mat- 
ter, generally  in  very  confiderable  quan- 
tities. The  ulcer  which  fucceeds  this  is, 
at  firft,  fuperficial,  affedling  only  that 
part  of  the  integuments  which  covered 
the  pointing  of  the  glandular  cyft  or  ab- 
fcefs.  It  is  dark  coloured  and  fierv, 
like  phagedena  ; but  the  edges  are  hard 
jand  ragged,  and  overlap  irregularly,  in 
different  fpots,  fmall  parts  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fore.  In  the  courfe,  how- 
ever, of  a few  days,  fometimes  in  a few 
hours,  a fungus  protrudes,  and  increafes 
more  or  lefs  rapidly,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  fore  fpreads  laterally.  This 
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fungus  is  very  irregular,  of  a .dark  co- 
lour, and  covered  with  floughy-looking 
pellicles.  It  generally  fprouts  out  moft 
toward  the  circumference,  fo  that  the 
fore  has  often  the  appearance  of  the 
mouth  of  a trumpet ; or  if  the  cavity  in 
the  middle  be  lefs,  the  fungus  being  lefs 
turned  out,  it  refembles  a cauliHower. 
This  fungus  uniformly  projecfls  over  the 
margins,  which  are  hard  and  red.  The 
matter  difcharged  is  thin,  bloody,  and 
exceedingly  foetid.  On  examining  thefe 
glands,  we  find  them,  in  the  commence- 
ment, to  be  hard,  like  a fubftance  inter- 
mediate betwixt  gland  and  cartilage,  and 
of  an  indiftimT  granulated  Ibudlure* 
Soon  .afterwards,  we  perceive  fmail  ab- 
fcelfes  or  cavities  in  dift'erent  parts,  which 
are  filled  with  a ferous  fluid,  and  the 
fides  of  which  are  hard  and  firm,  likp 
griflle.  Thefe  enlarge  gradually,'  and 
new  ones  form  j fo  that  were  we  to  cut 
VOL.  u.  % I 
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the  gland,  we  fhould  find  it  containing  a. 
great  number  of  thefe  cavities  *.  Thofe 
which  are  neareft  the  furface  of  the 
gland,  generally  enlarge  mofl ; and  fome-» 
times  only  one  gains  any  confiderable 
fize.  Before  this  burfts,  its  fides  become 
more  opake,  and  more  blended  with  the 
reh  of  the  gland,  (which,  where  it  fur- 
rounds  the  abfcefs,  becomes  fofter,  ra- 
ther more  vafcular,  and  more  porous  or 
fpongy  than  in  other  parts,  and  than 
it  formerly  was),  unlefs  it  diftend  beyond 
the  fubflance  of  the  gland,  pufhing  the 
fkin  outward.  In  this  cafe,  when  it 
burfts,  a great  quantity  of  lymphatic 
matter  is  difcharged,  and  the  part  collap- 
fes,  and  then  exhibits  the  ufual  appear- 


* Thefe  are  fometime^  very  irregular  in  their  ihape,  and 
have  their  fides  very  thin  ; fo  that,  at  firft  fight,  they  ap- 
pear  like  cavities  formed  by  the  reparation  of  the  fibres  of 
the  part. 
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ances  of  the  cancerous  ulceration : But, 
more  frequently,  we  find  the  abfcefs  re- 
main altogether  in  the  gland,  and  only 
diftend  the  Ikin  a little  at  the  apex, 
where  it  points.  When  the  abfcefs  burfts, 
more  or  lefs  fluid  is  difcharged,  and  im- 
mediately the  inner  furface  begins,  like 
the  orifice,  to  ulcerate.  A fungus  is  pro- 
duced from  the  fides  of  the  abfcefs, 
which  fills  up  the  cavity,  and  then  pro- 
trudes from  the  orifice.  We,  therefore, 
find,  that*  when  the  cancerous  abfcefs 
burfts,  the  orifice  at  firft  affumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a cancer  which  begins  in 
the  cutis  * ; but  very  foon  a fungus  pro- 


* That  is  to  fay,  the  fore  is  rather  flabby  than  fun- 
gous ; for  cancerous  ulcers  which  begin  fuperficially,  and 
without  previous  abfcefs,  remain  a confiderablc  time  with- 
out forming  fungus  ; but  when  an  abfcefs  burlls,  and  the 
Ikin  ulcerates  in  confcquence,  then  the  fore  is  not  fuper- 
flcial,  but  communicates  with  the  abfcefs,  which  forms 
fungus  quickly. 


T 
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trudes,  and  the,  ulcer  gradually  becomes 
more  convex,  or  more  like  a cauliflower. 

These  abfcefles,  with  thick  fides,  are 
charadleriftic  of  cancer,  and  are  never 
found  wanting  in  a cancerous  gland. 
When  they  are  not  prefent,  we  may  be 
certain,  that  the  tumor  is  a different 
kind  of  fchirrus.  But  although  thefe  be 
always  found  in  the  glands,  and  form  in 
them  a certain  mark  of  cancer,  yet  they 
are  not  neeeffary  to  the  exifbence  of  that 
difeafe ; for  the  cancerous  ulcer,  like 
common  ulcers,  may  begin  without  pre- 
vious abfcefs,  as  we  obferve  in  the  can- 
cer of  thc‘  Ikin,  which,  in  nine  cafes  out 
of  ten,  begins  with  excrefcences  like 
warts. 

4 

By  attending  to  thefe  circumftances, 
we  may  generally  form  a pretty  jufl; 
diagnofis.  At  the  fame  time,  it  muft 
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be  admitted,  that,  occafionally,  cafes  do 
occur,  in  which  it  is  impoilible  to  deli- 
ver a decided  opinion  : Nor  is  it  doubt- 
ful, that  many  ulcers  are  conhdered  as 
cancerous,  which  are  of  a dilferent  na- 
ture, and  fome  of  which  admit  of  a 
cure.  In  forming  our  judgment,  we 
muft  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
firll  fymptoms,  and  the  hiflory  of  the 
fchirrous  flage  ; by  the  appearance  and 
afpe6l  of  the  fungus,  and  the  other  cir- 
cumllances  which  have  been  already  de- 
feribed. 

Concerning  the  peculiar  ftate  of  the 
parts  in  cancer,  or  the  proximate  caufe, 
many  opinions  have  prevailed ; but  thefe, 
however  they  might  differ  in  certain 
points,  have  almoft  unanimoully  agreed 
in  admitting  obflmc^lion  as  the  chief 
cwfe  of  this  difeafe. 
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tJNTiL  lately,  the  melancholic  humour 
ivas  fuppofed  to  be  the  fluid  which  was 
obrtrudted,  and  accumulated,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  it  fermented,  and  pro- 
duced a burning  ulcer ; and  whatever 
promoted  the  generation  of  this  humour, 
was  currently  admitted  as  a remote  caufe 
of  cancer.  Women,  fays  Ambrofe  Pare, 
are  more  fubjedl  to  fchirnis  than  men ; 

becaufe  their  liver  is  warmer,  and. their 
“ fpleen  being  weaker^  is  lefs  able  to 
purge  the  blood  of  choler.”  Grief  and 
chagrin,  by  promoting  the  formation  of 
this  fiery  fluid,  were  accordingly  confi- 
dered  by  the  celebrated  Heifter,  as  very 
apt  to  induce  the  “ cancerous  diathefis 
and  he  flyly  adds,  by  way  of  corollary, 
that  “ old  maids,  and  women  who  do 
“ not  breed,  are  very  fubjedl  to  cancer  in 
“ the  breafl 


* Heiftcr’s  Inftitut.  Vol.  1.  p.  229. 
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Concerning  the  particular  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  nature  of  this 
obftrucSled  humour,  many  different  opi- 
nions prevailed.  Some  thought  it  necef- 
fary,  that  the  black  bile  fhould  be 
charged  with  an  acid,  and  that  this  pro- 
duced ulceration,  when  “ its  lharp  cut- 
“ ting  points  had  -furmounted  and  de- 
“ ftroyed  the  volatile  fmegmatic  and  bal- 
“ famic  falts  of  the  blood.”  Others  con- 
jectured, that  by  an  “ aduftion  or  over- 
“ concoction,”  it  grew  fliarp  and  burn- 
ing : But  Wifeman  obferves,  that  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  becomes  fomewhat 
arfenical.  It  would,  however,  be  ufelefs 
to  enumerate  the  different  changes  which 
this  imaginary  humour  was  fuppofed  to 
undergo.  It  is  fufHcient  to  obferve,  that 
thefe  were  almoft  univerfally  b,elieved  to 
depend  upon  the  previous  ftagnation,  in 
confequence  of  obftruction ; and  this 
leading  point  has  uniformly  been  infifted 


Dll  by  every  fucceeding  author,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  particular  notion 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
flrucled  fluid,  whether  bile,  blood,  or 
lymph  ; and  even  the  anatomical  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  part  has  been  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  the  dodlrine  of  obftrudiion.  One 
of  the  latefl:  writers  though  he  talks 
nothing  of  “ coagulating  acids  i",”  yet  in- 
fifts  fully  on  this  mechanical  caufe  as  the 
origin  of  cancer  ; “ for,”  fays  he,  “ the 
“ circulation  in  the  glands  being  carried 
on  by  a fet  of  veflTels  much  more  mU 
“ nute  than  thofe  with  which  other 
“ parts  of  the  body  are  fupplied,  (let 
‘‘  this  be  proved),  obflruclion  will  much 
more  readily  and  eafily  occur  in  them 
“ than  in  other  parts.” — “ When  the 


* Bell  on  Ulcers,  p.  319. 


■f  Dioni’s  Chir.  p.  248. 
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fubftance  of  a gland  happens  to  be  the 
“ part,  a determination  is  made  to  this, 
“ being  neither,  as  is  found  by  experi- 
“ ence,  fo  proper  as  the  cellular  fub- 
“ ftartce,  for  the  formation  of  pus,  nor, 
from  its  foftnefs  *,  fo  fufceptible  of  in- 
“ flammation,  as  a membrane  ; an  in- 
“ dolent  hard  fwelling,  called  a fchir- 
“ rus,  comes,  merely  by  the  ohJlruSlion 
“ and  dijlenfion  'f  of  its  different  veffels, 
very  naturally  to  be  produced.” 


* Does  inflammation  depend  upon  the  hardnefs  or  foft- 
nefs of  the  inflamed  part  ? 

f One  fliould  expeft,  that  the  diftenfion  of  the  veflels 
would  dimlnilh  the  caufe  of  obftrufHon,  or  remove  it  alto- 
gether. 

It  is  rather  unlucky,  that  the  advocates  for  obftruftion 
have  made  it  the  caufe  of  Ample  inflammation,  fcrophula, 
cancer,  &c.  ; and  therefore  all  thefe  difeafes  ouglit  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  Amilar  In  their  nature,  and  to  re- 
quire cxaftly  the  fame  means  of  cur^ 
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Some  furgeons,  perhaps  from  a de- 
fire of  fingularity,  or  from  a defect  of 
their  organs  of  fight,  declared,  that  they 
had  detected  little  worms  in  the  parts, 
■which,  eating  it  up,  produced  all  the 
difagreeable  fymptoms  of  cancer ; and 
that  to  their  introdudlion  the  difeafe 
was  owing.  The  cure  which  they  confi- 
dently propofed,  was  applying  a piece  of 
cold  veal  to'the  part,  which  would -tempt 
the^  animals  to  quit  their  devaflation. 
Others,  perhaps  originally  from  ridicule, 
though  latterly  in  fober  earnefl,  told 
their  readers,  that  there  were  no  worms, 
but  a little  wolf  in  the  part,  which 
might  be  made  occafionally  to  fliow  it^ 
head,  by  holding  a piece  of  meat  before 
the  ulcer. 

Strange  as  this  doclrme  of  living 
creatures  producing  cancer  may  appear, 
it  is  neverthclefs  adopted  by  a late  very 
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rngenious  'writer.  When  hydatids  find 
their  way  into  “ a folid  fubftance,”  the 
confequence,  Jn  his  opinion,  will  be  can- 
cer ; and  the  fuccefs  of  an  operation  will, 
he  conje(5lnres,  depend,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  upon  thefe  animals  being  confined 
in  a'  common  cyft,  for  then  they  may 
be  all  removed  ; whereas,  if  they  be  un- 
connecfted,  fome  of  the  fmaller  ones  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  *.  From  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cyfl,  which  contains  the  ani- 
mal, a fungus  Ihoots  out,  and  thus  a(5ls 
as  a barrier  between  it  and  the  Ikin  ; or, 
if  the  animal  have  been  in  the  ilomach, 
it  feparates  it  from  the  coats  of  that  vil- 
cus,  “ preventing  fuppuration  in  the- one 
“ inftance,  and  abforption  in  the  o- 
ther  'I'.”  This  fuppuration,  “ and  dif- 


* Adam’s  Obfervations  on  Morbid  Perfons,  p.  184. 

f 

j-  Idem,  p.  185. 
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f‘  portion  to  fungate  before  the  fkin  i? 
“ broken,”  if  I underhand  him,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  death  of  the  animal ; for, 
fays  he,  “ if  hydatids  poffefs  the  princi- 
“ pie  of  vitality  during  their  tranfparent 
hate,  and  their  opacity  is  the  effecl  of 
“ the  lofs  of  that  principle,  would  they 
“ not,  in  the  latter  ftage,  ftimulate  the 
part  in  which  they  are  fituated  to  fup- 
“ puration,  as  we  find  the  cafe  with  the 
“ Guinea  worm  when  dead  * ?”  Con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  thefe  ani- 
mals produce  the  fymptoms  of  cancer, 
we  are  told,  that  “ this  enlargement  of  a 
“ foreign  body,  in  a folid  fubftance,  and 
fo  extremely  fenfible  as  the  bread,  can- 
“ not  but  ,be  attended  with  intenfe  pain, 
“ and  frequent  inflammation  A doc-. 


* Adam’s  Obfervations  on  Morbid  Perfons,  p.  184, 
•j-  Idem,  p.  1 61. 
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mne  not  far  removed  from  that  taught 
in  the  humoural  fchools,  which  maintain- 
ed, that  tlie  coagulation  and  infpilTation 
of  the  fluids  diftended  the  follicles  of  the 
glands,  producing  many'  cavities,  and 
much  pain 

That  hydatids  may  be  formed  on  a 
cancerous  gland,  1 fliall  not  difpute ; but 
that  they  are  generally  to  be  met  with, 
or  are  in  any  refpecd  eflTential  to  the  dif- 
eafe,  I cannot  admit.  In  all  the  cancer- 
ous breafts,  tefticles,  and  tumors,  which  I 
have  examined,  I never  faw  any  thing 
which  could  be  confldered  diftimflly  as  a 
hydatid ; fo  that  I fufpeefl,  that  under 
this  name  have  been  deferibed  the  final! 
cancerous  abfeefles,  with  thick  cartilagi- 
nous fides,  which  we  fo  univerfally  meet 
with  in  fchirro-cancerous  glands.  We 

f " ■■  ■ - . ' 


* Van  Swkteu’s  Commentaries,  article  Cancer, 
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likewife  find  cancer  take  place  in  circum- 
ftances  in  which  no  hydatids  can  be 
found.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a cancerous 
wart  being  knocked  off  the  face,  a can- 
cerous ulcer  is  produced  ; but  no  hyda- 
tid is  to  be  found  at  the  bafe  of  the  wart 
to  produce  this. 

When  cancer  has  continued  fome  time, 
it  was  believed  that  the  matter  was  ab- 
forbed,  taken  into  the  blood,  and  that 
all  the  humours  were  fpeedily  atlimi- 
lated ; and  it  was  by  this  abforption  and 
aflimilation  that  they  explained  the  fa- 
tal and  rapid  progrefs  of  relapfes,  after 
an  apparent  cure  had  been  obtained. 
That  matter  is  abforbed,  is  an  undenia- 
ble fadl ; but  the  only  effedl;  which  is 
produced  by  this,  is  on  the  lymphatic 
glands  which  intervene  betv\dxt  the  fore 


* Mr.  Hunter  fuppofes,  that  the  mere  abforpti'on  of 
tchirrous  fi^ftancc  before  matter  be  formed,  will  affedl  the 
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and  the  heart ; for,  beyond  thefe,  the 
matter  does  not  pafs  qua  vims,  but  is 
changed  in  its  nature  and  properties,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  every  other  part  or  pro- 
duction of  the  animal,  which  is  abforb- 
ed  and  formed  into  part  of  the  blood. 
Neither  cancerous  matter,  nor  variolous 
matter,  nor  fyphilitic  matter,  ever  are 
formed  in  the  blood,  or  ever  can  enter 
into  it,  unlefs  by  means  of  an  wounded 
velTel.  This  point  I lhall  conhder  more 
fully,  when  I come  to  treat  of  the  vene- 
real inflammation.  Here  I fliall  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  were  the  reverfe  true,  then 
the  contagious  matter  mud  pafs  through 


glands  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  certainty  of  this,, 
as  fmall  abfeeffes  are  formed  very  early.  I have  formerly 
mentioned,  that  every  part  of  the  animal  is  changed  in  its 
nature,  at  the  moment  of  being  abforbed  : If  fo,  Ichirrous 
fubflajiees  lofe  all  fpecific  property,  and  cannot  affedl  the 
glands.  Pus,  again,  being  a foreign  matter,  is  abforbed 
unchanged,  and  continues  fo  until  it  reaches  the  glands. 
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every  gland,  and  every  portion  of  the 
human  form,  in  as  much  as  the  blood 
circulates  in  every  point ; and,  there- 
fore, every  fpot  fhould  become  difeafed,' 
and  every  part,  in  the  fame  circumllan- 
ces,  fliould  become  difeafed  at  the  fame 
moment  Difeafe  is  not  fpread  in  the 
living  fyftem  mechanically,  by  the  ab- 
forption  of  matter;  which  is  conveyed 
over  the  whole  body,  but  by  the  fympa=-- 
thetic  conne(5lion  of  parts;  which  has 
been  already  explained,  and  which  will 
afterwards  be  farther  illuftrated.  It  is^ 


* It  may  be  laid,  that  different  parts  have  different  fuf- 
ceptibilities  of  affuming  the  morbid  condition  ; that  the 
bones  are  longer  of  becoming  affedled  than  the  foft  parts, 
&c.  Admit  this,  and  ftill  it  muft  be  explained,  why  ever/ 
part  of  a fimilar  flrufture,  &c.  fhould  not  be  affeAed  at 
the  fame  moment.  All  the  glands  fhonld  become  difeafed 
at  once  ; all  the  bones  fhould  inflame  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and,  inftead  of  finding  one  or  two  organs  affefted,  in  con- 
fcqucnce  of  the  previous  exiftence  of  a local  difeafe,  we 
fhould  find  the  whole  fyftem  rapidly  becoming  difeafed. 
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in  confequence  of  this,  that  a difhant 
part  fhall  become  difeafed,  and  yet  all 
the  reft  remain  healthy  ; and  even  where 
every  part  becomes  affedted,  and  a ge- 
neral difeafe  is  fuddenly  produced  from 
a local  fore,  as,  for  inftance,  in  fmall- 
pox,  there  is  no  difFufion  of  matter,  nor 
is  it  ever  conveyed  beyond  the  lympha- 
tic glands. 

In  this  particular  complaint,  the  con- 
fequence of  fympathetic  adlion,  or  the 
propagation  of  adtion,  is  fometimes  the 
induction  of  the  fame  difeafe  in  other 
parts  ; but  moft  commonly  the  effedl  is 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  hedlic,  or  dif- 
eafed formative  adlion  ; for  an 'explana- 
tion of  which  I refer  to  the  diflertation 
on  fimple  inflammation. 

By  examination,  we  find,  that,  in 
many  inftanccs,  cancer  is  evidently  pro- 
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duccd  by  the  fame  caufes*  which  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  hmple  inflammation  ; 
and,  in  every  inftance,  I apprehend,  that 
although  the  caufes  rnay  be  obfcure,  yet 
they  are  exadlly  of  the  fame  nature.  It 
is,  however,  a general  opinion,  that  this 
difeafe  arifes  frequently  from  fome  un- 
known and  myfterious  caufe  which  we 
cannot  detedl,  and  which,  therefore,  has 
been  refolved  into  fome  conftitutlonal 
taint,  or  cancerous  ferment.  But,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  the  confliitution  is  per- 
fectly healthy  in  the  commencement  of 
this  difeafe  ; nor  is  there  the  fmallefl: 
proof  that  it  refembles  fcrophula,  in  dc-' 
pending  upon  any  peculiarity  of  confti- 
tution,  before  the  caufes  operate. 

Blows,  bruifes,  and  other  exciting 
caufes  of  inflammation;  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce cancer  ; but,  in  many  inftances, 
we  can  deteCl  no  evident  local  caufc 


acting  direclly  on  the  part.  In  the 
breall,  for  inftance,  we  frequently  per- 
ceive cancer  commence  without  the  in- 
terference of  any  topical  agent.  In  thefe 
cafes,  however,  we  may  uniformly  de- 
tect; an  irregularity  or  difappearance  of 
the  menflrual  fecretion.  It  was  form;;rly 
obferved,  that  the  uterus  and  mamirice 
exhibited  very  powerfully  the  fympathy 
of  equilibrium  ; and  it  is  upon  this  doc- 
trine, which  it  is  unnecelfary  farther  to 
illuftrate,  that  we  are  to  explain  tlie  ai- 
feclion  of  the  breaft,  which  ib  frequent- 
ly takes  place  in  confequence  of  the  cef- 
fation  of  the  inenfes  ; for  when  the  ac- 
tive Hate  of  the  uterus  is  loll,  the  atftioi). 
of  the  mammcE  is  preternaturally  in- 
creafed,  and  a fpecies  of  how  inilamma- 
tion  is  induced.  It  is  upon  this  piinci 
pic  only  that  we  can  explain  wdiy  can- 
cers are  fo  frequent  at  the  ccflluion  04 
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the  menfes  It  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe 
that  this  difcharge  adls  as  a drain  to  the 
conflitution,  and  carries  off  impurities, 
which  would  otherwife  collect  el fe where, 
and  produce  local  difeafes.  The  breaft  is 
almoft  the  only  organ  which  becomes  thus 
alFedled  without  any  agent  acting  direct- 
ly upon  the  part  alone  ; for,  in  molt  o- 
. ther  initances,  we  may  detect  the  opera- 
' tion  of  fuch  caufes  at  leaft  as  tend  to  in- 
duce fimple  affe<5tions  of  the  fame  part ; 
but,  ill  both  inftances,  the  modus  ope-« 


. * It  was  fuppofed,  that  when  the  menfes  were  obftruft* 
cd,  the  impurities  were  fent  by  communicating  velTels  to 
the  breaft,  rvhere  they  lodged,  and  produced  cancer.  Vide 
Vefalii  Opera,  p.  1092.  Fabriclus  de  Turn.  p.  118. 

Le  Dran  obferves,  that  when  fchirrus,  from  any  caufe, 
takes  place  in  the  breaft,  before  the  ceflatlon  of  tlie  men- 
fes, it  uniformly  becomes  more  painful  when  any  irregu- 
larity of  that  difcharge  occurs.  Vide  Memoires  de  I’Acad. 
de  Chirurg.  Tom.  III.  p.  22. 
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randi  of  the  caiife  is  alike,  only  circum- 

* * ¥ 

fiances  are  fomewhat  varied. 

When  the  inflammatory  adlion  is 
flowly  induced,  whether  by  a bruife,  or 
any  other  caufe,  adling  diredlly  on  the 
part,  or  by  fympathetic  union  with  ano- 
ther part,  we  find,  that  the  tumor  which 
is  confequent  to  this,  fcldom  manifefls  a 
difpofition  to  remove  quickly,  or  affume 
the  healing  procefs.  The  part  neither 
performs  any  diftindl  and  acute  inflam- 
matory adlion,  nor  does  it  refume  its  na- 
tural condition  and  appearance,  but  re- 
mains in  a new  flate,  different  from  ei- 
ther, which  I will  call  the  flate  offimple 
fchirrus  If  this  flate,  which  may  fol- 
low the  application  of  the  common  ex- 
citing caufes  of  inflammation  in  any 


* Warts  are,  with  regard  tq  their  power  of  a£ling,  to 
coiifidercd  in  the  fame  light  with  fimple  fchirri. 
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part,  take  place  in  cellular  fubftance,  or 
fimilar  parts,  which  are  poffeffed  of  no 
glandular  ftrudlure,  then  a chronic  tu- 
juor  is  produced,  which  is  either  flowly 
diminifhed  by  abforption,  or  at  laft  un- 
able to  carry  on  its  adlions  in  perfection, 
being,  in  fome  refpect,  infulated,  and 
deprived  of  the  fupport  of  the  furround- 
ing parts  * ; a difeafed  action,  or  morbid 
performance  of  its  actions,  takes  place  ; a 
flow  inflammatory  condition  is  produced  f , 
and  at  laft  ulceration  fucceeds.  This,  in  ge- 
neral, forms  pfeudo-cancer,  provided  that 
the  conftitution  be  Ample,  that  is  to  fay, 
healthy  : But  if  it  take  place  in  a fcrophu- 
lous  habit,  the  tumor  is  apt  to  become 


* See  the  Note  to  p.  354. 

The  fimple  fchirrus  now  affumes  that  fpecific  mode 
of  inflammatory  a£fIon  which  it  is  to  continue,  and  may 
now  be  called  the  fcrophulous  or  cancerous  inflamed 
fchirrus. 
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fcroplmloiis,  haying  its  morbid  a(5lions 
modified  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
fyftem.  If  this  event  take  place  in  a 
lymphatic  gland,  inftead  of  the  cellular 
fubftance,  then  the  tumor  is  ftill  more 
apt  to  become  affecfted  with  fcrophulous 
inflammation,  in  confequence  of  even  a 
very  trifling  fcrophulous  modification  of 
the  habit.  If  this  date  be  produced  in 
a fecretory  gland,  the  affedtion  is  fome- 
what  different  from  that  in  Ample  parts, 
or  thofe  which  do  not  fecrete  ; becaufe 
die  inflammatory  adlion  becomes  fome- 
what  modified  by  the  natural  fecreting 
adlion  of  the  part  ; and,  in  this  point  of 
view,  the  gland  may  be  confidered  as 
pofl'efling  a fpecific  conftitution,  although 
the  general  conftitution  be  Ample  ; for, 
naturally  pofTeffing  a peculiar  mode  of 
addon,  it  follows,  that  new  addons  in- 
duced in  fuch  a part,  ought  to  be  per- 
formed in  a dijfferent  manner  from  the 
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fame  actions  in  parts  which  naturally  do 
not  polTefs  this  peculiarity,  and  that  the 
actions  ought  to  be  fpecifically  diflferent* 
When  thefe  parts  are  attacked  with  a- 
cute  Jimple  inflammation,  it  differs  from 
inflammation  in  the  cellular  fubftance  in 
certain  circumftances,  and  particularly  in 
being  much  more  tedious  ; but  when  the 
nature  of  the  part  is  ftill  farther  altered 
by  the  acceflion  of  a flow  inflammatory 
adtion,  which  operates  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed,  then  it  aflumes  a fpeci- 
fic  inflammation,  which  ends  in  ulcera- 
tion. The  exa6l,  or  fpecific  nature,  of 
this,  is  various  ; and  the  ftate,  which  we 
call  cancerous,  is  probably  only  one  of 
the  varieties  of  this  morbid  inflamma- 
tory action  ; and  whether  the  part  fhall 
affume  this  variety,  or  fome  other  varia- 
tion, as,  for  inftance,  pfeudo-cancer,  de- 
pends probably  upon  local  circumftances, 
wdiich  we  cannot  as  yet  detecft  or  explain. 


If,  however,  the  conditution  poflefs  any 
fpecific  mode  of  adlion,  the  tumor  gener- 
ally afTumes  nearly  the  fame  mode  ; and, 
therefore,  in  fcrophulous  people,  thele 
tumors  more  frequently  become  afl'edled 
with  fcrophulous  inflammation,  than 
with  cancer : At  the  fame  time,  if  the 
previous  change  on  the  gland,  induced 
by  the  flow  inflammatory  condition, 
have  been  great,  the  fcrophulous  condi- 
tion, which  it  pofl’eifes  in  common  with 
the  reft  of  the  fyflem,  becomes  modifi- 
ed in  it,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  lim- 
plc  condition,  in  healthy  habits,  is  modi- 
fied by  the  new  or  fchirrous  Hate  of  the 
gland  ; and,  therefore,  the  fcrophulous 
inflammation  is  fometimes  different,  and 
the  ulceration  more  fungous  than  in 
other  parts. 

The  caufes,  then,  of  fimple  inflamma- 
tion, when  they  operate  ilowly,  or  leave 
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the  part  in  a ftate  neither  inHamed  nor. 
healthy,  give  rife  to  a chronic  enlarge- 
ment, and  change  of  nature,  which  I 
have  called  fimple  fchirrus  *.  This  per- 
forms, like  every  other  part,  certain  ac- 
tions, which  are  intended  for  its  own 
fupport,  and  which  muft  make  a part  of 
the  general  adlion  of  the  fyftem,  or  be  in 
unifon  with  the  reft  of  the  body.  But 
as  its  adlions  are  different  in  nature  from 

V. 

thofe  which  any  part  of  the  body  natur- 


* Schirrus  has  generally  been  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
terminations  of  inflammation  ; but  it  cannot,  properly 
fpeaking,  be  confidered  as  fuch.  There  are  only  two 
kinds  of  termination,  one  in  death,  as,  for  inflance,  gan- 
grene ; the  other  ip  recovery,  which  is  accomplifhed  cither 
direftly  by  refolution,  or  indircAly  by  fuppuratiop. 
Schirrus  is  not  produced  by  a perfeA  and  complete  cefla- 
tion  of  inflammation,  but  by  a continuance  of  a low  de- 
gree of  inflammation,  which  renders  the  ftate  of  tumefac- 
tion which  attends  it  natural  to  the  part,  before  it  goes  off. 

'■  This  ftate,  then,  is  not  a termination  of  inflammation,  but 
a confefjucnce  of  its  continuance. 
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:tlly  ought  to  perform,  and  as  originally 
this  organ,  (which,  from  the  changes  in- 
duced on  it,  is  to  be  conhdered  as  new 
and  extraneous),  formed  no  part  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  there  is  not  that  connection 
betwixt  it  and  the  reft  of  the  fyftem, 
which  is  neceffary  for  its  fupport.  It, 
therefore,  does  not  derive  the  fame  aid 
and  fupport  from  the  neighbouring  parts 
'which  natural  organs  do,  (for  no  part, 
.or  individual  organ,  can  exift  and  fup- 
port itielf  fingly,  and  independent  of  the 
reft),  and,  accordingly,  muft  foon  come 
to  fuffer.  It  is  unable  to  perform  its  ne- 
ceiTary  aClions  in  perfection  ; they  be- 
come morbid,  and  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  The  tumor  is  now  an  inflamed 
fchirrus ; and  this  inflammation  either 
alTumes  a modification,  from  the  fpecific 
nature  of  the  conftitution,  or  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  tumor  itfelf, 
which,  as  has  been  explained,  is  different 
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Iroin  the  healthy  ftate  of  the  tumid  part. 
We  have,  therefore,  the  fdrophulous,  the 
cancerous,  the  pfeudo-cancerous  inflam- 
ed fchirrus  ; and  the  fymptoms  of  thefe 
different  kinds  of  fchirri,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ulceration,  will,  caeteris  pari- 
bus, be  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
part  affe<5led.  The  fame  difeafe,  -there- 
fore, exhibits  flight  variations  in  differ- 
ent organs,  as  has  been  defcribed  in  the 
hiflory  of  cancer,  and  might,  therefore, 
were  we  inclined  to  multiply  diftinc- 
tions,  be  confidered  as  fo  many  different 
difeafes. 

This  difeafe  is  moft  apt  to  take  place 
in  elderly  people,  (in  fo  much  that  fbme 
confider  it  as  peculiar  to  old  age)  ; be- 
caufe  in  them,  parts  fuftain  injury  of 
their  a(5fions  worfl,  or  are  lefs  able  to  re- 
cover from  them.  Hence,  two  confe- 
(pienccs  follow  : Firft,  Simple  fchirrus  is 
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more  eafily  produced,  refolution  of  in- 
flammation being  more  difficult,  efpeci- 
ally  in  parts  which  are,  at  all  times,  ra- 
ther tedious  in  their  recovery,  when  in- 
flamed : Second,  The  Ample  fehirrus  is 
more  apt  to  inflame,  or  have,  what  may  be 
called,  its  neceffary  adlions  impeded  and 
deranged.  It  muft,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  is  no  age  whatever  ex- 
empted from  this  difeafe  : I have  feen  it 
diftin(5lly  marked,  and  attended  with  a 
fatal  event,  in  children  of  five  years 
old 

It  is  a controverted  point,  how  far  it 
is  poflible  to  produce  cancer  by  inocula- 


* I have  known  two  cafes  of  this  kind ; in  both  the  eye 
was  affedted.  One  boy  had  his  eye  extirpated  ; but  a 
fmall  part  being  left  by  the  furgeon  at  the  angle,  the  dii- 
eafe  returned,  and  proved  fatal.  In  another,  the  difeafe 
was  in  its  incipient  ftage  ; but  the  relations  would  not 
fubiiiit  to  an  operation. 
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lion  ; fbme  maintaining,  that  che  appli- 
cation of  cancerous  matter  to  a found 
part  will  induce  the  difeafe ; others, 
that  it  is  altogether  harmlefs.  Analogical 
evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
firll;  opinion ; becaufe  the  majority  of 
fpecific  ulcers  may  be  inoculated,  and 
have  been  fo  by  accident.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
there  are  few  well  eftablifhed  cafes  of 
this  particular  point.  We  find,  however, 
that,  like  the  venereal  matter,  the  cancer- 
ous, when  abforbed,  induces  a difeafe  in 
the  lymphatic  glands,  of  a cancerous  na- 
ture. We  would,  therefore,  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  if  the  'matter  be  capable 
of  inducing  cancer  by  abforption,  in  a 
diftant  part,  it^  ought  likewife  to  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  the  fame  difeafe  in 
another  perfon  by  inoculation.  The 
fame  be  faid  of  the  fpongoid  inflamma- 
tion, ,.&c. 
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From  thefe  obfervations,  it  will,  I 
prefume,  appear,  firft.  That  when  a part 
is  incapable  of  performing  the  a(flions 
neceffary  for  its  prefervation  in  a Hate 
of  health,  it  generally  flowly  affumes  the  . 
inflammatory  ftate,  which  goes  on  to  ul- 
ceration ; but  the  part  being  unable  to 
fupport  its  natural  a6lion,  can  much  lefs 
perform  the  adlions  neceffary  for  reftora- 
tion  from  this  morbid  condition,  which, 
therefore,  continues  permanently  and 
progreflively  increafing ; that  the  nature 
of  this  unhealthy  adlion  is  not  always 
the  fame,  but  admits  of  variations  de- 
pendent upon  certain  conditions  in  the 
previous  Hate  of  the  part  affe(5led,  wdth 
regard  to  which  we  are  greatly  in  the’  ^ 
dark.  Cancer,  pfeudo-cancer,  fpongoid 
inflammation,  &c.  are  fome  of  thefe  va- 
riations. 


Secondly,  Cancer,  and  all  thefe  va- 
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liations,  are  originally,  in  the  ftrideft 
fenfe  of  the  word,  local  difeafes,  depend- 
ing neither  upon  any  conflitutional  af- 
fe6lion,  nor  the  prefence  of  any  general 

\ 

caufe.  They  do,  however,  in  progrefs 
of  time,  alFecT  not  only  parts  in  their  vi- 
cinity, but  alfo  the  fyftem  in  genera], 
producing,  by  means  of  fympathetic  ac- 
tions, fpecific  hedliic  affections,  as  has 
been  formerly  explained,  when  treating 
of  fimple  hectic.  They  likewife  fpread 
over  more  furface  in  the  part  at  firft  af- 
fected, and  produce  the  fame  morbid  ac- 
tions without  variation,  by  means  of  the 
fympathia  confociationis  ferpens.  They 
alfo  induce  a fimilar  difeafe  in  the  near- 
ly eft  lymphatic  glands,  by  abforption. 
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Of  the  Prevention  mid  treatment  of  Cancer. 


r ROM  what  has  been  hiid,  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  cancer  is  to  be  prevented  by 
ufing  the  mofl  vigorous  means  for  the 
removal  of  fimple  fchirri,  upon  their  firll 
appearance.  Of-thefe,  local  bleeding  is 
the  moft  powerful,  and  ought  to  be  free- 
ly employed.  Next  to  this,  an  ilTue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  part  ought  to 
be  moll  depended  on  ; and  thefe  two  re- 
medies muft  be  employed  early,  and  con- 
tinued carefully.  Whenever  a limplc 
fchirrus  arifes,  we  ought  to  be  on  our 
guard,  in  whatever  lituation  it  may  be 
placed  ; but,  if  it  occupy  a fecretory 
gland,  we  require  to  be  doubly  vigilant. 
This,  at  firft,  is  not  painful,  at  lead  the 
patient  only  complains  of  flight  uneafi- 
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n^fs  {hooting  for  a moment  through  it. 
This  circumftance  too  frequently  pre- 

i 

vents  the  patient  from  attending  to  it ; 
for  where  there  is  no  inconvenience  fuf- 
tained,  there  is  little  inducement  to  apply 
for  alfirtance  ; and,  not  unfrequently,  an 
ill-judged  modefly  contributes  to  this  de- 
lay. But,  although  the  patient  may  be 
little  concerned  at  this  period,  yet  the 
furgeon  muffc  not  obferve  the  fame  indo- 
lence. Aware  of  the  dangerous  confe- 
quences  of  allowing  the  tumor  to  follow 
its  natural  courfe,  he  will  apply  leeches 
once  and  again,  and  infert  an  iffue  as 
near  the  part  as  pofTible.  The  remedies 
called  difcutient  have  been  much  recom- 
mended at  this  ftage  ; fuch  as  fal  ammo- 
niac diffolved  in  vinegar ; and  this  is 
fometimes  iifeful,  but  perhaps  not  more 
fo  than  the  vegetable  acid  by  itfelf : 
When  it  does  not  interfere  with  bleed- 
ing, it  may  be  ufefully  employed.  By 
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means  of  thefe  remedies,  we  may  fre- 
quently remove  recent  tumors,  which  de- 
pend merely  upon  the  enlargement  of  an 
organ,  without  any  other  conliderable 
change  of  ftruclure.  But  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  remove  tumors  which  are  not 
produced  by  the  mere  enlargement  of  a 
part,  but  depend  upon  a change  of  ftruc- 
ture,  or  the  formation  of  new  parts ; as, 
for  inftance,  warts,  polypi.  See.  The  fmall 
indolent  tumors,  however,  which  take 
place  in  the  cellular  fubftance,  may  fome- 
times  be  removed  by  the  early  tifc  of 
thefe  remedies. 

When  thefe  means  have  either  been 
neglc(fted,  or  fail  when  employed,  and 
the  fchirrus  begins  to  inflame,  there  is 
little  hope  of  performing  a cure  by  either 
local  or  general  applications  ; and  extir- 
pation affords  the  only  chance  of  reco- 
very which  can  be  depended  on.  But, 
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as  it  is  not  always  at  the  very  firit 
certain  that  the  fchirrus  has  aflumed 
the  cancerous  inflammation,  and  is  not 
curable,  the  operation  ought  not  to  be 
advifed  in  the  firfl:  inflance,  or  upon  the 
very  firfl;  appearance  of  the  pain,  or 
fymptoms  of  commencing  inflammation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  local  bleeding,  the  ufe  of  iflTucs, 
mild  diet,  and  perhaps  the  ufe  of  cicuta  ; 
but  if  thefe  remedies  do  not  evidently 
arrefl:  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  dimi- 
nifli  the  pain  very  confiderably,  and 
make  the  tumor  perceptibly  fofter  andlefs, 
in  the  courfe  of  a few  weeks,  we  ought, 
without  hefitation,  to  advife  the  removal 
of  the  part,  which  I fliall  prefently  con- 
fider. 

The  local  bleeding  is  to  be  performed 
with  leeches,  which  are  preferable  to  the 
I'carificator,  being  attended  with  lefi  ir- 
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ritation.  Three  leeches  may  be  applied 
to  the  part  every  fecond  day,  as  has  been 
propofed  by  fome  writers  on  this  difeafe. 
This  practice  mull  be  continued  for  a 
conliderable  time  ; and,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  bleeding,  cloths  dipped  in  cold 
water  ought  to  be  applied.  If,  in  the 
courfe  of  a month,  the  tumor  becomes 
freer  from  pain,  and  fofter,  we  may  ap- 
ply the  leeches  only  every  third  day,  and 
continue  this  for  another  month,  and  af- 
terwards either  pcrhft  for  fome  time 
longer  in  the  fame  way,  or  repeat  the 
application  at  longer  intervals,  according 
to  circumftances.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  tumor  become  rather  larger, 
and  more  painful,  as  fometimes  happens, 
when  the  difeafe  is  farther  advanced  be- 
fore we  begin,  and  if  the  conflitution  fuf- 
fer  by  the  repeated  evacuations,  we  muft 
dcCil. 
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Issues  may  be  formed,  either  by  in- 
troducing a fmall  feton  fuperficially  on 
each  fide  of  the  tumor,  or  by  bliftering 
the  part,  and  afterwards  keeping  it  open 
with  favine  ointment.  The  latter  of  thefe 
methods  is  not  admiffible,  when  the  dif- 
eafe  has  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  make  the 
lliin  adhere  to  the  gland,  and  become 
puckered ; indeed,  at  this  period,  iffues 
formed  in  any  way  ought  never  to  be 
advifed,  unlefs  the  operation  will  not  be 
confented  to  ; becaufe  the  chance  of  their 
producing  a cure  is  very  little,  and  we 
lofe  time  by  trufting  to  them. 

MiLir  and  fpare  diet  has  a very  con- 
fiderable  influence  over  "this  difeafe,  in 
almofl  every  period,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  retard  its  progrefs.  It  ought 
therefore  rigidly  to  be  conjoined  with 
the  bleeding  and  iflues,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  difeafe,  and  will  tend  to 


abate  the  a£lion  in  the  part,  and  promoccj 
its  refolution.  The  diet  ought  to  conhft 
of  dewed  apples,  or  prunes,  panada,  and 
weak  broths,  with  bread.  It  has  even  been 
propofed  to  prohibit  almoft  entirely  the 
ufe  of  folid  food,  and  to  allow  the  patient 
nothing  but  water  for  the  courfe  of  feve- 
ral  weeks.  This  was  much  recommend- 
ed by  M.  Pouteau,  who  was  led  to  make 
trial  of  it  by  the  fuccefs  attending  the 
empirical  pratTice  of  an  ecclefiaftic.  It 
was  afterwards  enforced  by  Callifon  ; and 
more  lately  abftinence  has  been  favoura- 
bly mentioned  by  Mr.  Pearfon,  who  re- 
lates fome  cafes  of  cancer,  or  appearance 
of  cancer,  in  the  uterus,  in  which  it  pro- 
duced very  aftonifliing  effects,  abating 
the  pain,  diminifliing  the  fwelling,  and 
re-eflablifhing  the  general  health. 

By  means  of  thefe  remedies,  we  may 
lometimes  fucceed  in  removing  by  de- 


grees  a fchirrus,  after  it  has  evidently  be- 
gun to  inflame,  and  threatens  to  become 
cancerous.  But  if,  notwithftanding  thefe 
remedies,  the  difeafe  evidently  continues 
to  increafe,  or  if,  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
weeks,  they  do  not  produce  an  evident 
effedt,  we  cannot  with  propriety  delay  the 
operation,  which  is  the  moft  certain  me- 
thod of  cure,  and  one  which  fucceeds  in 
a majority  of  inftances,  if  early  and  pro- 
perly performed  ; nor  ought  any  other 
method  of  treatment  to  be  propofed  in 
oppofition  to  it,  unlefs  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammatory  ftate  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  period  only  that  I pro- 
pofe  the  above  treatment,  unlefs  the  pa- 
tient abfolutely  decline  the  operation  ; for 
when  the  fkin  becomes  puckered,  and  the 
inflammation  has  continued  clearly  for  a 
confiderable  time,  without  any  meafures 
being  taken  to  remove  it,  the  fuccefs  of 
any  local  or  general  remedy  is  exceeding- 
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ly  precarious,  and  delay  is  not  only  ufe- 
lefs,  but  frequently  dangerous.  It  has, 
however,  been  doubted  by  fome  very  in- 
genious furgeons,  whether  it  was  proper 
to  advife  the  operation  at  any  period,  they  ^ 
believing,  from  the  number  of  relapfes, 
that  it  was  almoil  ufelefs  ; whilft  others 
liave  been  agaiiift  the  early  performance 
of  it,  on  the  principle,  that  fome  parts 
already  difeafed  might  not  have,  at  this 
period,  become  evidently  afl’e(5led  ; and, 
therefore,  might  inadvertently  be  allowed 
to  remain. 

The  late  Dr.  Monro*,  from  obferv- 
ing,  that  almofl  all  the  patients  on  whom, 
to  his  knowledge,  the  operation  had  been 
performed,  relapfed,  is  inclined  rather  to 
adopt  the  palliative  treatment,  than  the 


* Med.  Effays,  Vol.  V.  p.  422. 
VOL.  II.  3 O 
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extirpation.  He  takes  for  granted,  that, 
in  the  generality  of  cafes,  cancer  depends 
upon  fome  internal  caufe.  In  thefe  cafes, 
he  is  decidedly  averfe  from  the  operation, 
and  advifes  it  only  when  the  difeafe  occurs 
owing  to  blows  or  hurts  in  young  and 
healthy  people.  But,  in  confidering  this  o- 
pinion,  we  are  to  remember,  that  a great 
many  of  thefe  cafes  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  very  far  advanced  before  any  o- 
peration  was-performed;  and  likewife,  that 
the  method  of  operating,  in  that  period, 
was  extremely  unfavourable  to  a cure, 
the  wound  being  kept  open,  and  fuppur- 
ations  and  ulceration  rather  encouraged 
than  avoided.  More  lately,  Mr.  Hill  of 
Dumfries  has  publifhed  an  account  of 
cafes,  where  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed in  more  favourable  circumftances,  and 
of  thefe  not  a feventh  part  fuft'ered  a re- 
lapfe. . The  prefent  Dr.  Monro  gives  even 
a more  favourable  account ; for,  if  I arn 
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not  much  miftaken,  he  obferves,  in  his 
ledlures,  that  not  one-third  of  the  cafes 
in  which  he  had  been  confulted,  had  re- 
lapfed.  From  my  own  obfervations,  I 
cannot  judge  very  accurately ; becaufe 
many  of  thofe  on  whom  I have  operated, 
came  from  parts  at  a great  diftance,  and 
with  which  I had  no  intercourfe  ; con- 
fequently,  I could  not  hear  of  the  refult 
of  thofe  cafes : But  of  the  cafes,  the 
fequel  of  which  I have  heard,  not  a fifth 
part  have  relapfed ; and  in  thofe  the  o- 
peration  was  performed  at  a period  when 
the  axillary  glands  had  become  difeafed, 
but  were  not  evidently  fo ; and,  there- 
fore, were  not  extirpated  ; for,  in  all  of 
them,  the  difcafe  reappeared  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands.  But,  even  from  this  re- 
lapfe,  the  patients  may  be  cured  by  a fc- 
cond  operation.  We  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that,  if  the  operation  be  early 
performed,  the  majority  will  recover; 
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and  even  although  the  difeafe  fhould  af- 
terwards appear  in  the  lymphatic  glands, 
the  patient  is  not  incurable  ; for  we  fre- 
quently fucceed  in  extirpating  cancers, 
when  the  glands  are  very  much  affected 
before  we  are  applied  to.  I have  oper- 
ated in  cafes  where  I was  obliged  to  dif- 
fe(5l  the  glands,  from  the  axillary  artery 
alongfl  almoft  all  its  courfe  in  the  arm- 
pit,  and  which  reached  well  nigh  to  the 
articulation. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  againfl: 
the  early  extirpation,  founded  upon  the 
poffibility  of  the  difeafe  having  affedled 
parts  in  the  vicinity,  which  have  not 
yet  evidently  become  difeafed  I may 
obferve,  that,  upon  the  fame  principle, 
we  ought  not  to  operate  until  the  axil- 


* Praft.  Obf.  on  Cancerous  Complaints,  by  Mr.  Pear- 
fon,  p.  50. 
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lary  glands  fwell ; becaiife  they  may  be 
affected,  although  they  be  not  yet  evi- 
dently enlarged  ; and,  therefore,  may  give 
rife  to  a relapfe.  If  we  only  remove  the 
fingle  gland  in  the  bread,  which  is  hard, 
we  doubtlefs  run  a great  hazard  of  a re- 
lapfe ; but,  I apprehend,  that  this  ought 
never  to  be  done,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  glandular  part  of  the  bread  ought  to 
be  removed  at  once  ; becaufe  we  thus  more 
certainly  prevent  a return  of  the  difeafc, 
which  we  cannot  otherwife,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, do.  The  additional  pain  is  very  in- 
condderable  ; and  we  can  derive  very  little 
advantage  or  benefit  from  leaving  a part 
of  the  mamma  behind. 

The  caudic  has  been  propofed,  indead 
of  the  knife,  for  the  removal  of  cancer 
or  fchirrus  ; but  it  is  much  lefs  certain, 
more  tedious,  and  even  more  painful. 
Indead,  therefore,  of  recommending  it- 
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felf  to  timorous  patients,  this  pra(flice  h 
flill  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  cxci- 
fion,  which  is  more  terrible  in  anticipa- 
tion, than  in  the  adtual  performance  of 
it. 


The  caullic  moft  commonly,  and  in- 
deed almofl  univerfally,  employed,  is  arfe- 
nic,  mixed  with  various  inert  fubftances, 
and  formed  into  a pafte  or  ointment*. 
This  has  been  applied  in  two  ways  ; firft, 
dire(5lly  upon  the  Ikin,  covering  the  fchir- 
rus,  and  then,  after  this  is  deflroyed,  upon 
the  fchirrus  itfelf,  deftroying  it  layer  by 
layer ; fecond,  diredlly  upon  the  ikin, 
and  then,  inftead  of  applying  it  to  the 
gland,  to  put  it  round  it  on  the  furround- 


* Arfenic  mixed  with  fulphur,  and  powdered  crow-foot, 
and  made  into  a pafte  with  yolk  of  egg,  forms  Plunkct’s 
compofition.  Mixed  with  forty  times  its  weight  of  powder 
of  belladona,  it  forms  an  application  which  fomc  time  ago 
was  much  in  repute  in  North  America. 
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mg  cellular  fubflance,  and  by  gradually 
deftroying  this  round  the  gland,  to  turn 
out  the  fchirrus  entire.  This  was  the 
pradlice  of  Mr.  Guy,  who  gained  confi- 
derable  credit  by  his  fuccefs  ; and,  hnce 
his  time,  it  has  occafionally  been  per- 
formed with  fuccefs  by  fome  others  *. 

This  method,  however,  is  liable  to 
feveral  material  objections  : It  is  uncer- 
tain in  its  ilTue  ; for,  if  the  gland  be  not 
completely  removed,  the  difeafe  makes  a 
rapid  progrefs  afterwards.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  fome  fmaller  glands  a~ 
round  the  large  one  are  affected ; and 


* Juftamond  on  Cancers,  p.  141.  This  gentleman  re- 
lates a cafe,  in  which,  by  deftroying  the  fl<in  with  lunar 
cauftic,  and  (hen  applying  arfenic,  he  removed  the  gland 
The  arfenic,  in  this  inftance,  was  fufed  v/ith  antimony,  in 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  firft  to  one  of  the  laft. 
This  was  powdered  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  powdered 
opium,  and  made  into  a liniment  v/ith  yolk  of  eg^. 
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thefe  are  greatly  irritated  by  the  action 
of  the  cauftic  in  their  vicinity : It  is 
more  painful  than  the  operation  with  the 
knife ; and  the  fubfequent  procefs  of 
healing,  even  granting  the  method  to 
fucceed  in  removing  the  difeafed  part,  is 
much  more  tedious  than  when  the  incifion 
is  employed,  and  union  by  the  firft  inten- 
tion procured. 

On  all  thefe  accounts,  but  moft  efpe- 
cially  on  account  of  its  uncertainty,  the 
method  of  cure  by  cauflic  can  never  be 
fandtioned  by  any  modern  furgeon, 
much  lefs  can  it  ever  be  held  up  in  op- 
pofition  to  extirpation  by  the  knife. 

This  pracflice,  which  has  had  many 
advocates  for  its  employment  in  fchirrus, 
has  been  equally  recommended  in  cafes 
of  cancerous  ulcers  ; but  here  it  is  ftill 
lefs  admidible  ; for  the  extent  of  difeafed 
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parts  is  generally  greater ; the  neigh- 
bouring parts  are  afFetfled  to  a greater 

diftance  : indurated  and  dil’eafed  Ivm- 
* > 

phatics  frequently  extend  from  the  breall 
to  glands  m the  axilla.  It  is,  therefore, 
next  to  impoffible  to  turn  out  the  mor- 
bid parts,  as  “ nuclei,”  by  deltroying 
the  fubftance  around  them  ; and  it  is  e- 
qually  improbable  that  we  fhall,  unlefs 
the  fore  be  very  fmall,  and  the  caurtic 
very  ftrong,  be  able  to  make  it  hough 
off  in  fucceflive  layers.  Farther  we  can 
propofe  no  advantage  to  ourfelves,  from 
employing  caullic  in  preference  to  the 
fcalpel  ; becaufe  in  every  inftance  in  , 
which  we  can  deftroy  the  parts  by 
means  of  this,  we  can  equally  fafely,  in- 
tinitely  more  fpeedily,  and  with  much 
lefs  pain,  remove  the  parts  with  the 
knife.  There  is  only  one  cafe  in  which 
cauftic  is  ulcful,  and  that  is  'merely  as 
an  appendage  to  the  operation  of  cxcifion. 

Yor,.  n.  3 P 
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When  we  diffedt  off  ulcers  from  parts 
where,  owing  to  the  want  of  cellular 
fubftance,  the  fldn  is  not  lax  enough 
to  be  brought  over’  the  parts,  or  when 
fo  much  of  this  has  been  removed, 
that,  although  lax,  it  cannot  be  made  to 
cover  it,  we  may  find  it  of  fervice  to  rub 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  lunar 
cauftic,  as  we  thus  flop  the  oozing  of 
blood,  and  deflroy  any  little  portions  of 
the  difeafed  part  which  we  may  have 
left. 

, For  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  cancer- 
ous ulcers,  many  cauflics  and  efcharotics 
have  been  propofed,  fuch  as  the  arfenic, 
corrofive  fublimate,  lunar  cauftic,  &c. 
Of  thefe  no  one  feems  to  poflefs  a pre- 
ference over  the  refl,  if  we  confider  only 
their  local  adlion  ; but  fome  of  them,  ef- 
peciaily  arfenic,  are  apt  to  produce  bad 


eliects,  and  that  very  unexpectedly,  on 
die  conftitution. 

After  making  tliefe  remarks  upon 
the  method  of  cure,  I fliall  conclude 
with  fome  obfervations  on  different  re- 
medies, which  have  been  propol'ed  as 
palliatives,  where  the  operation  is  not 
admiffible,  or  will  not  be  confented  to, 
and  which  have  even  been  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  changing  the  mode  of  acting- 
altogether,  and  producing  of  themfclves 
a cure.  I'hefe  remedies  I lhall  divide  in- 
to general  and  topical. 

Of  the  general  remedies,  thofe  which 
have  been  moft  frequently,  and  with  the 
greateft  confidence,  employed,  are  nar- 
cotics, fuch  as  the  cicuta,  opium,  night- 
fhade,  8cc. 

The  cicuta  is  a medicine  which  was, 

o p 
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at  one  time,  in  very  high  repute,  and 
owed  its  reputation  to  the  experimenting 
talent  of  Storck,  who  has  wrijtten  feveral 
libelli  on  this  plant.  According  to  him, 
cicuta  poflefles  very  evident  powers  over 
cancer,  and  h^s  cured  a great  many* 
cafes  ; but,  in  lefs  prejudifed  hands,  it 
has  been  much  lefs  fuccefsful  ; and  even 
in  many  of  the  inftances  adduced  by  Ba- 
ron Storck  of  its  utility,  it  is  by  no 
means  proved,  that  the  difeale  was  real- 
ly cancer.  The  prefent  opinion  of  the 
public  feems  to  be  very  unfavourable 
with  regard  to  this  medicine  ; and  from 
the  numerous  inftances  in  which  it  has 
failed,  this  opinion  feems  to  be  very  juft. 
Alongft  with  the  proper  local  applica- 

I 

tions  which  have  been  formerly  notic- 
ed, it  fometimes  is  of  fervice  in  remov- 
ing fimple  fchirri  * ; but  I have  never 


* If  I am  not  miftaken,  the  prefent  Dr.  Monro  men- 
tions, in  his  leflures,  one  inftance,  in  which  a fmall  fchir- 
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ibund  it  of  any  fervice  when  the  fchir- 
rus  had  affumed  the  cancerous  inflam- 
mation, much  lefs  when  it  has  proceed- 
ed the  length  of  ulceration.  In  the  laft 
cafe,  I have  never  found  it  even  pro- 
duce the  temporary  melioration  which 
many  talk  of. 

The  common  w^ay  of  exhibiting  the 
hemlock,  is  to  begin  with  fmall  dofes, 
and  increafe  thefe  gradually,  until  they 
produce  vertigo : For  this  purpofe,  we 
may  begin  with  two  grains  of  the  ex- 
tract, or  four  of  the  powder,  recently  pre- 
pared, twice  or  thrice  a-day,  and  gradual- 
ly increafe  the  quantity* *.  In  this  way. 


rus  appeared  to  be  removed  by  it  ; but  whether  this  was 
fimple  or  cancerous,  I do  not  know. 

* As  difterent  parcels  of  this  medicine  may  not  be  of 
the  fame  llrength,  it  is  prudent,  when  we  begin  a new  fup- 


xve  find  that  fome  patients  have  *Gome  to 
take  an  ounce. of  the  extract  daily;  but 
if  a much  lefs  quantity  than  this  pro- 
duce no  good  effedl,  we  may  confider  it 
as  ufelefs  to  continue  a remedy,  which, 
'in  this  dofe,  muft  injure  the  conllitution 
every  day  that  it  is  continued.  On  the 
continent,  the  hemlock  has  been  ufed  in 
the  form  of  a bath  ; but  it  is  fo  difa- 
greeable,  that  few  can  be  brought  to 
ufe  it. 

The  belladona  has  been  much  recom- 
mended by  Lambergen,  who  tried  it  iq 
many  cafes  of  cancer ; but  thefe  trials,  when 
repeated  with  attention,  have  not  been 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  remedy.  Dur- 
ing its  ufe,  he  kept  the  bow^els  open  with 


ply,  that  we  diminifli  the  dofe  at  firft,  if  it  have  formerly 
been  verj^  confiderable.  By  not  attending  to  this,  fatal 
efFedts  have  followed. 
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clyfters,  adminiftered  every  fecond  day. 
The  dole,  at  firft,  ought  to  be  a grain  of 
the  dried  leaves,  made  into  a pill.  This, 
in  the  beginning,  is  to  be  given  morning 
and  evening,  and  afterwards  more  fre- 
quently. 

The  hyocyamus  has  alfo  been  fre- 
quently ufed  in  cancer,  and  was  very 
much  in  repute  with  the  ancients.  I 
have  tried  it  occahonally,  but  with  very 
little  effed:.  The  dofe  with  which  we 
begin,  is  two  grains  of  the  extradl. 

The  aconitum  is  a more  powerful  and 
dangerous  narcotic,  in  fo  much  that  a 
quarter  of  a grain  of  the  extraeft  is  ge- 
nerally the  dofe  with  which  we  begin. 

The  folanum  dulcamara,  Paris  qua- 
drifolia,  phytolacca,  8cc.  have  been  like- 
wife  recommended  and  employed,  b\it 
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arc  now  fo  little  ufed,  that  it  is  unne- 
celTary  to  take  any  notice  of  them 
here 

The  laums  cerafus  is  a very  power- 
ful narcotic,  and  has  been  ufed,  in  this 
particular  complaint,  by  Richter,  but 
with  very  little  fuccefs.  The  moft  com- 
mon preparation  of  this  medicine,  is  the 
diftilled  water ; but  the  dole  of  this  is 
very  uncertain.  Some  have,  therefore, 
propofed  to  give,  for  a dofe,  four  or  five 
grains  of  the  frefli  leaves  infufed  in  a 
little  water. 

/ 

The  digitalis  has  a confiderable  pow- 
er of  abating  vafcular  acflion,  and  may, 
th^i'efore,  be  of  ufe,  in  the  fame  point  of 
view  with  abflinence,  bleeding.  See.  in 


* I have  tried  the  hepatized  ammonia,  but  without  any 
benefit. 
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abating  the  ac^Uon  of  fchirri  ; but  con- 
cerning its  real  utility  in  this  difeafe,  I 
cannot  fay  any  thing  with  certainty. 

Opium  is  feldom  employed  with  an 
intention  of  curing  this  difeafe,  although 
it  is  probable,  that  it  polfelTes  juft  as 
much  power  over  cancer,  as  thofe  other 
narcotics  which  have  been  more  fre- 
quently ufed.  It  is,  however,  liberally 
employed  ,wdth  a view  to  abating  the 
pain  of  cancerous  ulcers. 

Tonic  remedies  have  frequently  been 
ufed  in  this  difeafe  ; but  although  they 
may  fometimes  improve  the  general 
health,  yet  they  never  produce  any  ef- 
fedl  upon  the  local  difeafe.  On  this  Ac- 
count, they  are  now  very  feldom  em- 
ployed. 

Arsenic  is  a medicine,  which  has,  by 

30. 
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lome,  been  confidered  as  a fpecific  a- 
gaiiift  cancer  * ; but  even  thofe  who 
maintain  this,  add,  that  although  they  be- 
lieve and  thhik  fo,  yet  they  have  not  been 
able  to  adminifter  it  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  produce  any  good  effect. 

MERCURYf  has  alfo  been  recommend- 
ed ; but  there  is  no  fadl  more  certainly 
afcertained  than  this,  that  mercury  uni- 
formly exafperates  this  difeafe,  efpecially 
when  it  has  proceeded  the  length  of  ul- 
ceration. In  this  cafe,  the  fores  enlarge 
rapidly,  become  much  more  painful,  and 
bleed  frequently.  It  is  worthy  of  obfer- 
vation,  that  thofe  who  are  affected  with 

cancer,  have  in  general  the  mercurial  ac- 

*■ 


* Juftamond  on  Cancers. 

•)•  Alongfl.  with  this,  it  was  cuftomary  to  prefcribe  dc- 
coAions  of  guaiac,  farfaparilla,  &c. 
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tion  induced  very  eafily  and  very  fpeed- 
ily  * ; and  the  changes  which  take  place 
on  the  ulcer  are  equally  rapid.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  of  mercury  increaling  the 
difeafe,  in  fo  marked  a manner  as  it  ufu- 
ally  does,  ought  not  only  to  make  fur- 
geons  careful  of  exhibiting  this  remedy, 
upon  flight  fufpicions  of  the  lore  being 
venereal  'j',  but  may  likewile  be  attend- 
ed to  as  a ftep  toward  the  difeovery  of  a 
better  mode  of  treatment  for  cancer  than 
we  yet  pofl'efs  ; becaufe  if,  at  any  time, 
we  difeover  the  means  of  dire(5lly  difplac- 
ing  and  counteradling  the  mercurial  ac- 
tion, we  may  perhaps  find  the  fame  to  be 
ufeful  in  abating  the  cancerous  ; thefe  two 
adlions  appearing  to  pofl'els  Ibme  general 


It  likewife  continues  very  long  after  giving  up  the 
ufe  of  the  mercury. 

f Some  cafes  of  this  kind  I have  already  mentioned. 
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coincidence,  from  their  mutual  effedl  in 
increafing  each  other. 

Copper,  in  the  form  of  cuprum  vi- 
triolatum,  has  been  ufed  in  cancer  ; and 
one  cafe  is  recorded,  in  which  it  is 
faid  to  have  produced  a cure ; but  in 
every  other  cafe  it  has  failed ; and,  from 
the  violent  eflFedls  which  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce, confiderable  danger  attends  its  ex- 
hibition. 

Muriated  barytes  has  been  propofed 
as  a cure  for  this  difeafe  ; but  now  none 
employ  it  with  this  expedlation. 

The  fame  remedies  which  internally 
have  been  fuppofed  to  cure  cancer,  have 
alfo  been  propofed  as  local  applications. 

Amongst  the  older  pracflitioners,  n^- 
cotics  were  very  currently  employed  as  a 
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drcfllng  for  cancerous  fores.  Vefalius 
ufed  cloths  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the  fola- 
num  ; whilft  others  employed  it  mixed 
with  oil  of  rofes,  and  preparations  of  lead 
and  antimony.  Others  had  recourfe  to 
the  hyocyamus  ; whilft  of  late  the  cicuta 
poultices  feem  to  have  fuperfeded  the  ufe 
of  mofl  other  narcotic  preparations. 
Thefe  have,  undoubtedly,  in  many  cafes, 
abated  the  pain,  and  diminilhed  the  foe- 
tor  ; but  this  is  all  which  can  reafon- 
ably  be  expe(5led  from  them ; and  even 
this  expectation  will  not  always  be  real- 
ifed. 

Carrot  poultices  are  Hill  more  ufe- 
ful,  as  they  poifefs  the  property  of  a- 
bating  the  foetor,  in  a degree  fuperior  to 
the  hemlock,  and  give  generally  as  much 
eafe.  This  foetor  has  been  long  com- 
pared to  the  fmell  of  hepar  fulphuris, 
and  lately  has  been  fuppofed  to  arife  al- 
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together  from  the  formation  of  a fub- 
ilance  of  this  nature,  confifling  of  ful- 
phur  and  volatile  alkali.  As  it  has  been 
too  much  the  cafe  in  medicine,  to  over- 
look caufes,  and  attend  to  effedls,  fo  we  are 
not  to  be  furprifed,  if  we  find  fomc  phyfi- 
cians  propofing  to  cure  cancer,  by  reme- 
dies which  fliall  decompofe  the  matter 
which  is  yielded  in  that  difeafe,  or  de- 
ftroy  the  effecft  of  the  morbid  atflion, 
whilfl  the  adlion  itfelf  is  overlooked*. 
From  experiments  made  upon  the  hepa- 
tized  ammonia,  it  was  found,  that  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  the  beft  a- 
gent  for  decompofing  it,  and  deftroying 
its  fmell.  This  fluid  was,  therefore, 


* Although  the  fcetor  may  depend  upon  the  prefence 
of  hepatized  ammonia,  yet  this  does  no  harm  to  the  ulcer. 
On  the  contrary,  I have  fometimes  found  the  application 
of  this  fluid,  when  mixed  with  water,  have  the  effeft  o( 
abating  the  pain. 
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highly  recommended  as  an  application 
for  cancerous  fores  ; and,  in  many  in- 
flances,  it  will  indeed  be  found  to  cor- 
re(5l  the  foetor,  which  is  certainly  one 
advantage  ; but  it  never  will  perform  a 
cure. 

Carbonic  acid  has  been  faid  not  only 
to  correc^l  the  factor,  but  alfo,  in  fome 
inftances,  completely  to  cure  the  difeafe. 
It  was  long  ago  propofed  by  M.  Peyrilhe, 
and  of  late  it  has  again  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Ewart,  who  has  publifhed  a 
cafe  in  which  it  produced  cicatrization  ; 
but  although,  upon  his  recommendation,  it 
has  been  frequently  employed,  yet  it  has 
very  feldom  been  of  any  conliderable 
fervice,  and  I have  heard  of  no  inllance 
in  which  it  produced  any  permanent  a- 
mendment.  It  would  rather  appear,  that 
the  opinion  of  M.  de  Fourcroy  was  the 
juft  one : “ After  the  firft  applications 
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“ (lays  he),  the  cancerous  fore  appears  to' 
“ afl'ume  a more  favourable  afpedl,  the 
“ fames  which  flowed  from  it  becomes 
“ whiter,  thicker,  and  purer,  and  the 
“ flelh  has  a redder  and  frelher  colour  ; 
“ but  thefe  flattering  appearances  are 
“ deceitful,  nor  do  they  continue  long, 
“ for  the  fore  fpeedily  returns  to  its  for- 
“ mer  Hate,  and  its  progrefs  goes  on  as 
“ before  the  application.’^  The  beft  me- 
'thod  of  applying  this,  is  by  means  of  a 
bladder,  the  mouth  of  which  is  faflened 
round  the  fore,  by  means  of  adhefive 
plafler.  The  air  is  introduced  by  a pipe 
inferred  at  the  other  end.  When  firfl: 
applied,  the  gas  produces  a fenfation  of 
eoldnefs,  which  is  foon  followed  by  a 
glowing  heat,  and  abatement  of  the  pe- 
culiar pain  of  the  fore.  At  other  times, 
it,  from  the  firfl,  produces  a fmarting, 
and  makes  the  patient  rather  more  un- 
eafy.  This  is  el'pccially  the  cafe  if  wc 
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ufe  the  fermenting  poultice,  inftead  of  the 
air  already  extricated. 

Digitalis,  applied  either  in  poultices 
or  infufion,  has  been  faid  to  abate  the 
pain,  and  meliorate  the  appearance  of  the 
fore  ; but,  in  this  refpedl,  it  feems  to  be 
very  much  on  a level  with  cicuta. 

/ 

Tar  ointment,  gaftric  juice,  abforbent 
powders,  and  many  other  applications, 
w'hich  it  is  unnecelTary  to  enumerate, 
have  been  propofed  ; but  as  their  utility 
is  by  no  means  evinced,  I fhall  not  de- 
tain the  reader  with  ^ny  remarks  upon 
them. 

Caustic,  and  cfcharotic  preparations, 

i * * 

have  been  already  confidered. 

Ur  ON  the  whole,  when  the  ulcer  does 
not  admit  of  being  extirpated,  all  which 
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can  be  done,  is  to  keep  the  fore  clean, 
by  wafhing  it  carefully,  and  dreiUng  it 
with  fome  mild  ointment,  or  ufing  fome 
of  the  poultices  or  lotions  already  men- 
tioned, if  thefe  do  not  gall  the  ikin,  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  keep  the  patient 
eafy  by  adminiftering  opium. 


Having,  now  concluded  thefe  obfer- 
vations  on  the  cancerous  inflammation, 
I lliould  next  proceed  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  venereal  inflammation  ; but 
the  diflertations  on  this  fubjedl  muft  be 
referved  for  another  volume. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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